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for Certain Operations . . . Even Polio Coverage. 

COSTS ONLY 3c A DAY 
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This is it ! America’s newest and greatest Hospitalization 
Plan. Amazing coverage. Lower cost. Exactly what you 
need! 

If you get sick or have an accident, you may go to any 
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BELOW for FREE DETAILS. 
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"Money Saving Tips”— a 
valuable 24 -page market- 
ing guide. Maii a post card 
now to National Association 
W Ice Industries, Dept. PE, 
1706 L Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 



Y es! And thousands and thousands of other 
people have discovered that they do not 
have to decide between getting a new refrig- 
erator or new furniture ... or a new coat . 
or a new electric washer. 

By buying a modern air-conditioned ICE 
refrigerator, they saved enough to get their 
whole heart’s desire. And in the beautiful, eco- 
nomical ICE refrigerator they got complete. 
Scientific food protection. 

You can do the same. See your local Ice 
Company today. You’ll be amazed at how 
much you can save. 
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$ We would like fo introduce an- 
other Carhartt innovation— Pants and 
SHirts-to-Match for warm weather 
wear. Attractively tailored. Natty in 
appearance, sanforized pre-shrunk 
and available in a choice selection of 
Chino Cloth, Sun Tan. Spruce Green 
Herringbone and Silver — all fast 
colors.You'll like 'em. ..just as millions 
of other men have enjoyed the quality 
fit, roominess, long wear and genuine 
economy built info Carhartt’s cham- 
pion line of work clothes and overalls. 
Ask for Carhartt's — and be comfort- 
able on the job. 
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Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary. We train 
you from ground up, or according to your individual 
needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

Send for free 48-page book describing the LaSalle 
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profitable field — plus "Ten Years’ Promotion in One, 
a book which has helped many men. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

-*— — 417 S. Dearborn Srreef-— 
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Tlie Readers’ 
Viewpoint 

Address comments - to the Letter 
Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
All-Fiction Field, Inc., 205 E. 42nd ’ 
St., New York 17, New York. 



THE EDITOR’S LETTER 

Dear Readers: 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries has run 
into a literal bonanza of fine stories, 
partly due to the new policy of using 
some classics that have appeared before 
in other magazines. The first to come 
up have been several which we had 
once regretfully . turned away. “Dono- 
van’s Brain” by Kurt Siodmak, which 
appeared at one time in Popular Publica- 
tions' own Black Mask was one of these. 
We also found that “The Time Machine,” 
the great story by H. G, Wells, was now 
available to us, and Arthur Stringer’s 
“The Woman Who Couldn’t Die.” Also 
a number of top-notch short stories. 

H. P. Lovecraft is now on our list! 
Hannes Bok will illustrate “The Cats of 
Ulthar.” There are a number of others 
in the works which are really delectable 
items. 

This does not mean we shall run all 
stories that have been in magazines be- 
fore. We shall keep on playing the field, 
as it were — and what a field it is! 

The information which we receive 
about fantasy stories for this magazine 
comes in from any of the readers who 
wish to give it. Naturally collectors of 
rare books have been the first to answer . 
our questions; they have the books to 
hand and ready to loan. But many sug- 
gestions come in in the readers’ letters 
and we list these and ask the informant 
if he has the book. If he has not, we 
turn to the collectors for help. Recently 
it has been our good fortune to find more 
good source material than ever before, 
and so you can expect plenty of excellent 
(Continued on page 8) 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
(Continued from page S) 
fantasy in our magazine in the months 
to come. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Gnaedinger. 

Thanks for H. R. H. Yarn 

Dear Editor: 

That’s a very nice cover on the February 
issue. With all the commercial interventions^ 
Lawrence still manages to produce a fairly 
harmonious piece of work now and again. 

Thanks again for the Haggard yarn. Old 
Sir Henry is. surely the greatest of the roman- 
tic fantascites. Even Merritt pales when Hag- 
gard tampers with geography and history. I 
imagine his work will attain and/or retain 
classic status despite the Hollywood-adapted 
stinkeroos that have and will be coming. 

Nice to see more of Arthur Machen, too. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve been cussing the lack 
of well-known names for some time now. Why 
doesn’t F.F.M. do more towards boosting the 
writers who have shared successful reader re- 
action in the past? It would be gratifying to 
see more frequent appearances of Haggard, 
Jack London, Wells and G. K. Chesterton, to 
pick a few. 

While mentioning Chesterton, how about 
digging up something in the same vein as “The 
Man Who Was Thursday”? Now there was a 
story! 

Don Hutchison. 

1104A Yonge St., 

Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

His Favorite Stories 

I had a few spare hours during the Christmas 
vacation, so I dug out and reviewed my col- 
lection of F.FM. 

You have given us many great and only a 
few poor stories since Feb. ’46. Your art team 
of Lawrence and Finlay has made FJT.M. and 
F.N. the best illustrated pulps on the market; 
the recent addition of Bok leaves only Cartier 
as an artist worthy to be a member of your 
staff. 

I second the pleas of several fans who would 
like to see Haggard, Taine, and Blackwood 
featured more often. Also some of Stapledon’s 
rarer works and the non-magazine tales of 
H. P. Lovecraft. 

To satisfy my own curiosity, I have listed 
the stories I consider, the most outstanding 
each year in F.F.M. You may be interested 
in what one small part of your enthusiastic 
following thinks of the stories of the past four 
years. 

1946 — “Before the Dawn” — Taine, “The Is- 
land of Dr. Moreau— Wells, “The House of 
the Secret”— Ferrere, “The Willows”— Black- 
wood, and “Daemon”— Moore. 1947— “The Star 
Rover” — London, “Allan and the Ice- Gods” — 
Haggard, “Minimum Man”— Marvell, and “At- 
( Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from, page 8) N 

lantis’ Exile” — Hume (a great short story). 
1948 — “The Devil’s Spoon” — Du Bois (different. 
More! !), “The Purple Sapphire” — Taine, 

“Planet of Sand” — Leinster (Mah boy!), and 
* “The Lion’s Way”— Stoneham. 1949 — “Ogden’s 
Strange Story”— Marshall, “The Purple Cloud” 
— Shiel, “The Valley of Silent Men” — Vivian, 
and “Dian of the Lost Land” — Marshall. 

The latest novel tops them all with the ex- 
ception of “Before the Dawn.” “Morning Star” 
. is the best by Haggard I’ve read since “She.” 
It is different from any of his other stories I 
have read; it has dust of the Nile valley shift- 
ing through its pages which is, I believe, to 
’ Haggard’s lasting credit that he could recreate 
the long-lost atmosphere of mystic Egypt. 

Almost three years have become history since 
F.F.M. has featured a Haggard novel; that is 
too long. Most fans would welcome Haggard 
every eight or ten issues. 

And please, let’s have more Bok and Staple- 
don! 

With best wishes for a bigger and better 
F.F.M. (if that is possible). 

Fred R. Payne, 

President, 

Student Union Chess Club. 

Box 845, 

University Station, 

Lexington, 

Kentucky 

New Fantasy League 

I would like to announce the formation of 
the Buffalo Fantasy League, an organization 
of fantasy enthusiasts living in Western New 
York. All those interested in any form of 
fantasy fiction are eligible to join. Please con- 
tact either Roger G. Knuth, 37 Kenwood Road, 
Kenmore 17, New York or Claude Held, 307 
East Utica Street, Buffalo, New York. The 
organization is open to everyone living in Buf- 
falo, Erie County and Niagara County. 

I have very little comment on your uni- 
formly excellent magazine. The art work is 
always superb and the stories, with but few 
exceptions, well-written and interesting. How- 
ever, please avoid the pseudo-adventure-fan- 
tasy tale characteristic of Burroughs, Haggard 
and their ilk. Needless to say, I was quite dis- 
appointed in the current issue, the only re- 
deeming factor being Machen’s “The Strange 
Occurrence in Clerkenwell ” Having previously 
read the tale appearing in your next issue, I 
am positive the April issue will far surpass 
the current issue. 

In closing I would like to suggest a few 
titles I would like to see in F.F.M.: Collins 
“The Valley of Eyes Unseen,” Charles Wil- 
liams’ “The Greater Trumps” and Marvell’s 
“Three Men Make a World.” 

Roger G. Knuth, Secretary, 
Buffalo Fantasy League. 

37 Kenwood Road, 

. Kenmore 17, N. Y. 

“Morning Star” A Gem 

Bouquets to the outstanding fantasy 



on the stands today! I have yet to find reading 
fodder of my favorite material to match that 
served the avid reader of fantasy in the last 
few issues. H. Rider Haggard’s “Morning Star” 
was indeed a gem from the great author’s pen. 
Haggard and Merritt have long been favorites 
of mine. I had searched long and diligently 
for a copy of “Morning Star,” but without 
success. But I am happy to say that it was 
well worth the long wait. 

I have been a reader of your mag since 1947. 
The selections have been very good as a whole; 
a few duds here and there, but that happens 
to any mag- over a period of years. By the duds, 
I refer to “Nordenholt’s Million” and “The 
Star Rover.” London can spin a tale about 
the frozen north and other adventure epics, 
but he is just out of his pasture when he tackles 
fantasy. None of us read fantasy for realism, 
but we like to be led into the plot in a plausible 
and realistic manner. 

If any reader has a copy, in even fair con- 
dition, of Lovecraft’s “Dream Quest of Un- 
known Kadath,” I would appreciate it if he 
would write me. If he doesn’t want to sell it, 
I will pay postage both ways, if I might have 
the use of the volume for a few days. Also, I 
am looking for a bound copy of Merritt’s “The 
Face in the Abyss”; also Claudy’s “The Blue 
Grotto Terror.”, ■; - 

May I wish F.F.M. and F.N. a long and fruit- 
ful existence of fantasy publication? Here’s to 
Fantasy in all its phases! 

Robert B. Parish. 

616 Naples St., 

Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Outlander Society 

The last two years, the Los Angeles Science 
Fantasy Society has been host to local fandom 
at the -1st and 2nd Annual Westercon . This year, 
The . Outlander Society is to sponsor the 3rd 
Wester.con. This is in a sense like the right hand 
doing something two years, and the left, the 
third. The Outlanders are fans living just 
outside of the city limits of L.A., and many of 
them are also members of the LASFS. We had 
a great deal to do with the conference last year, 
and felt we would like to try it this year, so 
we are. June. 18th, 10 a.m. The Knights of 
Pythias Hall, 617 Venice Blvd. 

Yes, we have rented the hall already, and 
expect a big crowd. Last year there were well 
over 75 fans there. This year we expect pos- 
sibly twice that many. For fandom locally has 
grown a lot since then. UCLA has a stf club 
of 60 members alone. 

Rick Sneary. 

2962 Santa Ana St. 

South Gate, Calif. 

Stringer Story Wanted 

Just a few words of praise of a perfect com- 
bination. H. Rider Haggard and Virgil Finlay. 
No one but the master artist of fantasy could 
have captured the spirit of Haggard’s wonderful 
story. Maybe I’m just a sucker for tales of 
Egypt and the Orient, but to me the novel is 
one of the best, if not the best, of the stories 
(Continued on page 119 ) 



Why Wait? Solve Your 
Housing Problem Now with 





a LIBERTY TRAILER! 



UP 10 3 Years to Pay 

Through the Liberty Home Plan you may 
purchase a trailer with up to 5 years to 
pay at only J % interest. This plan enables 
you to buy a trailer mobile home on ex- 
tremely low monthly payments. ^ 

Home ‘Type Plumbing 



LIBERTY’S smart, 

1950 coach model. 



Liberty Air-Queen 



YOU are not anchored 



to any Job . . . when 



You own a LIBERTY ! 

Unemployment and seasonal industrial layoffs need no 
longer be a vexing problem to workers and their 
families who live in a Liberty trailer. Within a few 
hours these families can move to new job opportuni- 
ties in a new geographical location. 

.See the J complete lines of Liberty trailers at your 
dealer’s today, or fill in coupon below for full infor- 
mation without obligation. Act Now! 



A new, smart, streamlined Caravan has been added 
to the Liberty line. This smart model is available 



One of the most important aspects of any 
home is its plumbing system — therefore, every 
Liberty trailer contains a unique "home-type'’ 
plumbing unit which is individually trapped 
and copper vented throughout. 



LIBERTY 
Coach Company 

INC. 

BREMEN, INDIANA 



H. L. Spencer, President 

LIBERTY COACH COMPANY Dept. PFG-6-50 

BREMEN, INDIANA 

Please send me FREE without obligation full information on 
all LIBERTY TRAILERS and the f year easy payment 
LIBERTY HOME PLAN. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY - 
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THE ADVENTURE OF 

WYNDHAM SMITH 

By S. Fowler Wright 



Hunted by a man-made monster , they fled into an 
empty world , two last survivors who dared to 
gamble for the dawn of a new forbidden day. . . . 



CHAPTER I 

-TTT TYNDHAM SMITH was at Guy’S 
\ m. j Hospital at the time he had his 
f f' experience, a medical student in 
his second year. 

He looked round a room floored and 
walled and furnished in the same sub- 
stance, which was strange to him — 
“ebonied glass” came to his mind — and 
across at a man who was strangely dressed 
--Oriental? — no, not exactly that — and 
with an aspect of age in the grave dignity 
of his face, and of youth in the smooth 
freshness of his skin, who was saying in a 
distant and yet not unfriendly way: 

"I suppose you are puzzled as to where 
you have come?” 

“Once before,” he replied, “I had a dream 
nomething like this. I mean I knew I was 
Breaming the while I dreamed. I remem- 



ber hoping I should not wake till the end 
came; but this is the most vivid dream 
that I ever had.” 

The man’s lips moved to a slight smile. 
“You need have no fear about that.” 

“No? I feel as though I were awake 
now.” 

“So you are.” 

Wyndham Smith looked around, He con- 
sidered the polished shadows of the walls, 
and the brighter opaqueness of a ceiling 
which gave a diffused light to the room. 
He was not convinced. 

“Then, perhaps,” he said, “you will ex- 
plain how I got here.” 

It was a reasonable request, though he 
saw that a dream might invent an- answer 
of no reliable value. 

“That,” the protagonist of his dream re- 
plied, ‘is what I proposed to do. It is a 
courtesy which I might have extended 
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freely to a young man of your profession, 
but it is necessary apart from that. It is 
Important here from the early part of the 
twentieth century. You are now — by an 
extension of your system of reckoning — 
in the later part of the forty-fifth.” 

“You can't expect me to swallow that.” 
“No? I wonder why. Has the idea of 
such transmigration, either voluntary or 
enforced, never entered your mind? Even 
so, you have had some years of training 
which should make you receptive to, new 
ideas. I thought that yours was a time 
when the implications of relativity began 
to be understood.” 

“I am afraid,” Wyndham Smith said 
honestly, “that I am one of those to whom 
the implications of ■ relativity are not clear. 
I am willing to believe that time is the 
fourth dimension, which has a plausible 
sound. But I don’t go far beyond that. . . . 
As to people being able to jump about in 
time, from one age to another, even if it 
were shown in theory that they could — 
which would be hard to believe — observa- 
tion tells us definitely that it doesn’t oc- 
cur.” 

“May I ask how you have been able to 
observe that?” 

. “If it did, people would appear suddenly 
among us fromnowhere, and others would 
disappear in the same way. You couldn’t 
even take a census.” 

“You are half right and half wrong. 
Your year was nineteen thirty-seven, was 
it not, in the reckoning of your day?” 
“Yes, that’s what it is now.” 

“Ye-es. No man has gone back to that 
period, or is likely to do so. Having known 
it, you can't be surprised. . . . But they 
have been fetched away in large numbers, 
English people in your century being a 
favourite selection for many purposes. . . . 
I learned your language from one of 
them.” 

“I know that isn’t true. If it. were, we 
should notice they had disappeared.” 

The older man was unmoved by the 
bluntness of this contradiction. “If you 
think,” he said, with a quiet certainty, 
“you will know that it is. . . . Did you 
never hear of the number of people who 
disappeared in England at that time — even 
in London alone — every month? What do 
you suppose had become of them?” 

“I suppose that they had changed their 
names, or wandered away.”. 

“Do you know the proportion of them 
that were never found?" 

■ “Not exactly. I know it was a large num- 
ber.” 



Wyndham Smith remembered reading a 
newspaper account of such disappearances 
a few days before. (Was it that which had 
given him this most vivid dream?) He 
could not recall the figures, but he knew 
that the number who were never traced 
had been described as very large — “inex- 
plicably large” had been the expression 
used. He was frank about that, both to 
himself and the stranger to whom he 
spoke. He added, “But,, at most, that 
doesn’t prove that they disappeared into 
futurity: it only fails to disprove that any- 
one did.” 

“Yes. But, at least, it proves that you 
were wrong in the reason you gave for dis- 
crediting such a possibility.” 

“I must admit that,” he answered with 
the same frankness as before, and with 
a growing disposition not to contest the 
possibility further. After all, why not let 
a dream have its way? 

T HE stranger seemed to perceive without 
further words that it was accepted as a 
hypothesis on which the conversation could 
be continued. He went on: 

“It is necessary that you should be in- 
formed as to where you are, owing to the 
experience which is before you, the nature 
of which will naturally be grasped more 
readily by one who has had some training 
in medical science, however elementary, 
than it would be by most others of the 
period from which you come. 

“It was partially understood in your own 
time, though the idea itself was less clear- 
ly perceived than were its -implcations and 
consequences, that the individual man is 
of dual personality. The seat of the ego— 
the man himself, as distinguished from the 
physical body which had been formed from 
ancestral cells — was vaguely located in the 
hinder part of the brain, and that location 
has since been more exactly fixed. . . . 

“With the advance of surgery, the graf- 
ting .or exchange of the major organs of 
the body naturally led to the consideration 
of the possibility that the ego itself might 
be transferred. But that which was simple 
in theory was found to be difficult in prac- 
tice, owing to the fact that the cell — if 
that word be allowed— of which the ego 
consists was found to be. so small that its 
minuteness is beyond human comprehen- 
sion, if not measurement, and that, for the 
operation to be successfully performed. It 
must be transferred without the remotest 
trace of surrounding matter.” 

“I remember," Wyndham remarked, ac- 
cepting the initial improbability to which 
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he had been Introduced in his interest in 
this explanation, “in — in my own time that 
an American scientist calculated that if 
the germs from which every Englishman 
had originated since the Norman conquest 
were heaped together, they would never 
cover a needle’s point.” 

“That,” the stranger answered, after a 
moment’s pause, “must have been, by an 
extremely large margin, within the truth; 
but the germ^cells of which you speak are 
themselves as much largtr^than the essen- 
tial ego as the space occupied by our 
planetary system exceeds the size of its 
central sun.” 

“But you say that these difficulties have 
been overcome?” Wyndham asked. 

Since he had decided to abandon him- 
self without resistance to the course of 
this vivid dream, the quiet authority and 
assurance of the stranger’s words were 
bringing conviction to a mind which had 
been, trained to learn and accept surprising 
facts from the lecturers of his own pro- 
fession. He had a.vague but pleasing vision 
of himself as being sent back to his own 
time by this courteous and able stranger 
after learning such things as would place 
him in the forefront of the scientists of his 
time. I 

Was it — his mind wandered to ask — by 
this method that the great “discoveries” of 
past generations had been' communicated 
to those Who had given them to the world, 
without revealing a source of knowledge 
which would have discounted their own 
eminence, if it had not been received with 
derision, or introduced them to a sorcerer’s 
stake? Was it such an experience that 
had come to the friend of Paul when, in 
his own words; “he was caught up to the 
third heaven, and heard unspeakable 
things”? 

“They have been overcome,” the stran- 
ger replied,'"but not easily. The operation 
requires elaborate preparations, and’ can 
only be performed at long intervals, and 
upon not more than four individuals — 
that is two exchanges — at once.” . 

“May I ask what is the result of the 
operation, if every trace of surrounding 
matter should not be successfully separat- 
ed?” 

“Insanity — at the least. Insanity both to 
the ego transferred with adhesions which 
will be foreign to the brain with which 
new relations must be established, and to 
that which is introduced to a depleted en- 
vironment.” 

“And if it be successful? I suppose that 
the knowledge— the memories — ” 



i “You suppose rightly. I see that you per- 
ceive some of the limitations of the results 
of this operation, and the possibilities that 
remain.” 

“I should have thought — ” 

"Yes. You would have guessed correctly, 
so far as guessing would be likely to go; 
and beyond that you would have seen that 
only experiment could resolve the enigmas 
your mind would raise. . . . But the time for 
guessing is past. 

“If you will listen carefully, on a mat- 
ter which is likely to be of the utmost 
interest to yourself, it is what I propose 
to explain.” 

Wyndham did not like that expression 
“of the utmost interest to yourself." He 
did not like the way it was said. His 
heart missed a beat. Was he to be the 
subject of one of these interesting experi- 
ments? 

The thought was one from which he 
shrank in a most unscientific spirit. The 
beauties of vivisection — even its moral al- 
titudes — are matters which the vivisected 
may fail to see. He was glad to recall — 
which he had been so near to forget— 
that you cannot die, nor suffer hurt, in a 
dream. He made no answer; and the 
stranger, after a moment of keen though 
quiet scrutiny, as though reading his mind 
very easily, commenced the explanation he 
had promised to give. 

•44T SHOULD tell you first that it has 

-1 been practicable, for a very long pe- 
riod, to transfer all parts of the principal 
organs of the body, so that the anomaly 
was no longer possible (for instance) by 
which a scientist might be frustrated in his 
work by a defective gall bladder or a slug- 
gish liver, while a common lunatic would 
be going about with these organs robust- 
ly alive. Grafting or substitution would 
quickly restore the physical harmony 
which the quality of his work required. 

“You will not suppose that such results 
were achieved without some unexpected 
difficulties, some unforeseen complications, 
some inevitable catastrophies. But the prac- 
tice is now firmly established, and it might 
be difficult to find a man of more than 
eighty or a hundred years, one or more of 
whose vital organs have not been substan- 
tially or radically repaired. - 

"You will see that this custom had bene- 
ficient consequences in ameliorating the 
conditions of the poor, for no child could 
be born who was not potentially valuable, 
if not in itself, yet to prolong the existence 
of others; arid to the meanest of mankind 
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there was opened the high, unselfish des- 
tiny that his lungs might expand with a 
monarch’s breath, or his heart beat in a 
statesman’s breast. 

“For those wretched females who were 
allowed to marry, before the era of the 
present orderly methods, there was tlie, 
hope that, if they could produce offspring' 
of more than average quality, and with the 
requisite regularity, their lives .might' be 
'indefinitely prolonged by a grateful coun- 
try, and there were some whose bodies 
were so successfully repaired or renewed 
that they lived for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

“Nor must you suppose that the direct 
benefits of this advance in surgical science 
were confined to those who were eminent in 
the state, or required for the continuance 
of its population. Purchases and exchanges 
became frequent among all classes of the 
. community, and no cause of litigation was 
more common than that arising from this 
description of bartering. A man complain- 
. ing, for instance, that he had been led by 
fraudulent misrepresentation to surrender 
a. sound stomach for a heart with a defec- 
tive valve. And as you will easily see that 
at least three persons, and probably more,, 
must have been directly involved in each 
of these transactions — for a few men would 
desire to make a direct exchange of the 
same organ only, and none would wish to 
be left with two of the same kind— the 
equitable adjustment of these disputes 
might be far from simple, and the cancel- 
lation of the contract .by the return to a 
man of his own property might be unfair 
to an innocent party, not directly con- 
cerned in the dispute.” - 

“It is an idea,” Wyndham took advan- 
tage of a moment’s pause to remark, for- 
getting his previous fear in the interest of 
the subject, “of many fascinating possibil- 
ities, but I should suppose that, in , such 
cases as the women you mentioned, whose 
ages must have been over two hundred, 
there could be so little of the originals left 
.that the question of identity would arise. 
Would they not have ceased to be the per- 
sons that they first were, and become com- 
pilations of other and younger - women?” 

“It is a question which naturally, and 
necessarily arose at a comparatively early 
time, when major operations of this kind 
were first recognized as being of a bene- 
ficent and practicable character. It was a 
line of defence in an ancient and famous 
trial, when a wealthy criminal distributed 
his vital organs so freely among his asso- 
ciates (even including some portions 1 Of 



the brain itself) that there arose a seri- 
ous issue of how far the human form in the 
dock could be held responsible for the 
deeds with which it was charged, or how 
otherwise the criminal coiild be brought to 
justice. • 

“The case actually resulted in an acquit- 
tal, it being decided that the man had 
escaped beyond the possibility of arrest, 
and it was this trial which led the gov- 
ernment of that day to' set aside a large 
fund, for the determination of the location 
of personality in the human body. . . . 
with an ultimate consequence which has 
brought you here.” 

The last remark was a sharp reminder 
to Wyndham Smith that his interest in the 
instruction he was -eceiving might not 
prove to be of a merely academic kind. 
And feeling, like the man about to be 
hanged, that he could bear anything but 
suspense, he put the question directly, 
“And do you mind telling me what that 
is?" 

“It is to that that i was. about to come. 
But, before giving you, such information, 
I wish you to have a clear mind as to the 
nature and consequence of the transfer of 
the human ego from one’ body to another. 

“In the first place, our experiments have 
demonstrated that the ego has an identity 
absolutely separate from the body which it 
inhabits, and over which - it has a limited 
muscular control. It follows,- as you may 
have anticipated, that when an ego is 
transferred, it leaves; behind all the memo- 
ries, all the knowledge, which were stored 
in the brain which it had; previously gov- 
erned, and acquires, the knowledge and 
memories of the one which it commences 
to occupy. 

“It might be supposed that the practical 
result would be as though there had been 
no transfer at all. But this is not so. The 
ego which enters the. body of another in- 
herits the knowledge which that brain has 
acquired, and the physical dexterities to 
which it has trained its members, but does 
not necessarily sympathize with the pro- 
clivities which have caused that knowledge 
to be accumulated, or those physical abil- 
■ ities to develop : it may commence at once 
to train its acquired brain to other uses, 
its body to different sports. 

"Having explained this;; you will under- 
stand that if (for instance) your own ego 
should be removed from your present body; 
and another introduced, : the fresiT tenant 
would acquire memory of this conversa- 
tion', and would therefore readily under- 
stand what had occurred on an explana- 
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tion being supplied. And, in the same way, 
if you should be transferred to another 
body,' you would be equally so informed, 
if the knowledge had been previously so 
imparted to the brain of which you would 
obtain control.” 

"You mean,” Wyndham_replied, endeav- 
ouring to maintain an impersonal attitude 
towards the subject, and suppressing the 
cold fear of a more immediate interest, 
“that if (for instance) my ego were so 
transferred, I should lose the memories 
that I now have, with all the knowledge of 
the time from which you say that I am 
already so widely removed, and should 
be dependent upon you to inform me even 
of the fact of my present identity?” 

“That is what the position would be, 
but, in place of all from which you would 
have parted, you would have acquired the 
use of the stores of another brain, and its 
natural abilities, which might be more, 
perhaps much more, than those you had 
left behind, and of which also — it is an 
equal chance — you might make more ener- 
getic and successful use than had the ego 
by which they were previously controlled.” 

iinpHAT is quite clear," Wyndham ad- 
i. mitted; “and I can recognize it as 
logical probability, though it is less easy 
to accept as a possible eventuality; but 
may I ask” — and he could not entirely con- 
trol his voice, as he said this, to the casual 
tone which he desired to use — “why you 
should be giving me this information? 
May I, perhaps, be privileged to watch 
such an experiment, so that I may de- 
scribe it when I-—” He was near to say- 
ing “When I wake up,” but substituted 
“When I return to my own time,” as be- 
ing more courteous to his auditor. For 
the denizens of a dream cannot desire 
to be made conscious of their own un- 
substantiality, of which even the dreamer 
may not be aware while the dream en- 
dures. But was it really a dream?— if he 
could only be a little surer of that! 

If — it was the next moment’s thought — 
if he could only awake! For the answer 
to which he was listening confirmed the 
worst of his secret dread; 

“You have — as .1 can see that you are 
sufficiently intelligent to anticipate — the 
exceptional honour of having been chosen, 
from among millions of your time and race, 
to be the subject of such an experiment.” 

Wyndham Smith did not respond with 
an aspect of gratitude to this compli- 
mentary assurance. He strove to convince 
himself that the danger which appeared to 



threaten him was too remote from reality 
—too fantastic to fear. ■ Yet if — indeed — 

“May I ask whether, if I should submit 
to so strange an experience, I may ulti- 
mately be restored to my own identity?” 

“I regret that I cannot reply to that 
question, for the answer, even if I know it, 
which you need not, assume, will give in- 
formation to the ego which will shortly 
control your body, which it might not be 
convenient for it to have. . . . For the mo- 
ment, I must leave you, there being no 
more to say.” 

As he spoke, the stranger rose from his 
seat and passed out through the solid- 
seeming wall, which gave way before him 
as having no substance whatever. 

Wyndham Smith was left alone to con- 
sider the fate to which he was incredibly 
destined. It was a suggestion of fantastic 
horror, and yet — He remembered a remark 
which had been made by Professor Kort- 
. right at the lecture last Tuesday night. 
He had explained, as a surprising fact, that 
a man has no regard for the welfare of 
the corpuscles, even for the nerves of his 
own body, so long as he does not share 
their danger, or while they are powerless 
to hurt him with any message of their 
own pain. 

He had said that the benefits which had 
resulted, in certain classes of operations, 
from the use of local, in addition to general 
anesthetics, demonstrated that the general 
one does not prevent the torture of the 
isolated nerves, but only frustrates their 
efforts to awaken those of the brain itself 
to a kindred anguish. 

Yet how many, he asked, would pay an 
extra fifty pounds, or even ten, to save 
the nerves of his own limb from such an 
experience, if assured that he himself 
would be unable to feel the pain? They 
would be roused to readier sympathy by 
some tale of the abuse of a dog in a dis- 
tant town! 

“I myself” — those had been the pro- 
fessor's words, and In saying them had he 
not implied all the distinction between the 
ego, and the inhabited body which had 
been the theme of their discourse of the 
previous half-hour? 

With this thought, there came also the 
supposition that that lecture might have 
supplied the idea from which this dream 
was born. Surely that must be so, and— 
unutterable relief! it was no more than a 
dream indeed — a dream therefore from 
which it must be possible to wake, and 
that waking Wyndham resolved that he 
would no longer delay. Not but that it 
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might have been of interest to penetrate 
somewhat farther into the fantasy that the 
dream proposed — if only, while he did so, 
he could be sure that it were no more. 

But the uncertainty was too great to be 
longer endured. He was resolved to wake 
from a nightmare which was become too 
real. ... And then he found that it was 

something he could not do Surely you 

could wake from a dream? Surely, surely, 
when you strove to wake with your utmost 
will, with the whole mind concentrated on 
what must be the waking vision — the win- 
dow opposite, which must be visible in the 
moonlit night (Wyndham remembered 
that there was a moon that was near the 
full) — the bed-rail — the familiar walls. . . . 

But the familiar walls did not return. 
He saw only the ebontsed, glassy surface 
through which the stranger had so absurd- 
ly, so impossibly, passed away. ... He 
would resolve for himself if it were sub- 
stance or shadow that held him now. He 
rose, and walked to the wall. 

He felt a substance that was neither 
cold nor warm, being of the same temper- 
ature as the hand that he pressed against 
it. But otherwise it was polished granite 
to feel. Granite-hard: granite-smooth. He 
paused at the place where his late com- 
panion had vanished, feeling it with pa- 
tience and care. But it was all equally 
smooth, equally hard. . . . Very surely it 
was a dream. But it was a dream that he 
could not break. 

A ND now Wyndham Smith — if it were he 
— if he can be properly identified in 
that lithe, exotic figure in the single gar- 
ment of purple, so different from the ap- 
pearance of the medical student that he 
had been a few hours (or was it some- 
thing more than two milleniums?) before 
— stretched himself on a bed. The hour 
must have been near to noon, for the sun 
shone downward into the roofless cham- 
ber, from a blue cloud-flecked sky, but he 
was conscious of nothing strange in be- 
ing stretched supine at the highest hour 
of the day. 

He lay busy enough, for he was occupied 
with his own thoughts, and it was the only 
occupation that most men had in the only 
world that he now knew. For he knew 
nothing now of the experiences of the body 
which he had once controlled, to which its 
parents had given the title of Wyndham 
Smith. 

Colpeck-4XP lay on the bed, remember- 
ing that he had agreed only yesterday that 
his ego should be transferred to that of a 



primitive of the commencement of the ma- 
chine age, whose ego should have control of 
his own body for — it had not been clear for 
how long. Then he could not be Colpeck- 
4XP? He must, in reality, be Wyndham 
Smith. It was no use to resent that, as he 
oddly did. He was himself, and should be 
satisfied with his conscious life, and the 
control of so perfect and important a 
physical personality. If it were true that 
he had once inhabited the body of a primi- 
tive, half-witted savage of the early ma- 
chine age, how unbelievably fortunate he 
now was! 

Yet, queerly, all the force of a powerful 
intellect found itself in difficulty when it 
strove to persuade him thus. All the bodily 
consciousness which was not his own ego, 
but which had subserved another for many 
years, rose up in impatient protest against 
the alien control that it now felt, and, 
because his own consciousness worked 
through it, its resentment was not easy 
to thrust away. 

Yet it must be done. ... He was aware, 
for it was a remembered conversation 
of yesterday, that the ego which would 
waken to-day in the body of Colpeck-4XP 
was to be that of the primitive, Wyndham 
Smith, and that the intention had been to 
discover how one of that early age would 
react to the traditions and environment 
that he would inherit with his new body — 
and to the world crisis which was to cul- 
minate before the end of the present day. 
... A foolish, futile thing, for the event 
was agreed, and he had given his own 
ready assent. It was worth while, if only 
because it was an adventure, of a kind, 
after the possibilities of adventure had 
long been lost to the hopes Or fears of an 
ordered world. 

He had agreed only yesterday about that, 
though perhaps with somewhat less alac- 
rity than some others, for life was not 
entirely unpleasant, even in these terrible 
days, but he had agreed. ... At least — he?. 
Was it he, or another, who had assented 
then? He remembered the promise he had 
made yesterday afternoon that when he 
waked to-day he would review the whole 
question with a firm resolution to put aside 
all previous bias or decision, and face the 
sombre prospect anew. Well, he would do 
that fairly enough, useless as he knew it 
to be. For he would weigh that which was 
no less than a settled and certain thing. 

. . . How far back should he now begin? 

Perhaps it would be best to go back even 
to the very beginning of civilization, to 
the utter barbarism of the period from 
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which he supposed that he himself had 
come. The time which had half-emerged 
from the primitive custom of manual labor, 
and had self-styled itself the Machine Age, 
having no imagination of the end of that 
far road on which it had taken the first 
blind, blundering steps. 

Then they had made their crude ma- 
chines with their own hardened, discol- 
ored hands. They had not even realized, 
in a denseness difficult to comprehend that 
the stored energies of the earth could be 
so utilized and controlled that they would 
do the work of men without help beyond 
that of the human brain — that machines 
would make each other far better than 
they had first been erected- by human 
hands. With a comic futility they had 
sat in the machines they made, moving, 
to no useful end, about the surface of the 
earth, while their machines collided con- 
tinually, killing both those who were seat- 
ed therein, and those who walked in the 
same ways — killing and maiming to a total 
that rose into millions of ended or dam- 
aged lives and still they who remained 
would climb into their machines, and start 
them, whirling about to increase the tale 
of the dead. ... 

. A wild, incredible age. An age of na- 
tions and wars. . . . Perhaps it was hardly 
necessary to go back so far. . . . There were 
so many things that existed then which 
had ceased to be. So many conditions of 
life that were now no more than an evil, 
alluring dream. . . . After that, there had 
been the abolition of war. The abolition 
of nationality. The abolition of social in- 
equalities. The abolition of the barbarisms 
of competition. The control or abolition of 
every form of animal or insect life. The 
control of climate, with the consequent 
abolition of extremes of temperature, or 
discomforts of tempest. The almost abso- 
lute abolition of disease. Finally, the 
abolition of pain, complete and final, as 
evidenced by the fact that he felt no 
smallest discomfort from the operation 
which must have been performed upon 
him. 

So mankind had risen and proved its 
strength, coming to a serene supremacy 
over the follies and failures of earlier 
milleniums, and over the physical forces 
to which they had once succumbed. And 
so, at last, for five hundred years, they 
had endured a life which was without dif- 
ference or result: without hope or fear, 
except the fear of its individual end, which 
would now approach, at a steady pace, to 
a settled date. Until now, to break the 



monotony of eventless years, a new idea 
had been born. It had originated in the 
mind of Pilwin-C6P, and was no less than 
that the incompetence of the Creator 
should be challenged and demonstrated 
by the universal suicide of mankind. 

Languidly, indifferently with most, but 
with an occasional individual eagerness or 
enthusiasm, it had been endorsed by the 
huge majority of the five million adults 
who were now the total population of an 
ordered world. It had been agreed unani- 
mously, from hundred to hundred, rising in 
the intellectual scale (which was now im- 
measurable with an exact accuracy, and 
had become the sole basis of political or- 
ganization) until it required no more than 
the assent of the final hundred— of which 
he was one — to be operated immediately. 

The mind from which the suggestion had 
come was one from which a new idea 
would be likely to emanate, if any original- 
ity of purpose should still be possible to 
the human brain. It was not merely that 
he had himself the eminence of being in 
the first hundred. The Pilwins, for nearly 
two thousand years, had been intellectually 
distinguished, and over sixty percent of the 
seven hundred who now bore that name 
were among the first million in the mental 
ranking of mankind — a percentage with 
which even the Colpecks could not com- 
pare. 

B ESIDES that, the name had a conspicu- 
ous record for individual initiatives in 
earlier centuries. It was a Pilwin who had 
removed the ice-caps of the poles. It was 
another Pilwin who had conceived the bold, 
successful project (already partly accom- 
plished) of destroying all forms of alien 
life, in one comprehensive motion, by 
spreading a concrete-like substance over 
the major portions of the earth’s surface, 
reserving only such limited areas as might 
still be required for the production of hu- 
man food. Not that this was an invention 
of any Pilwin brain. Even in barbarous 
times many small portions of the earth’s 
surface had been spread with concrete, so 
that all possibilities of life had ceased, 
both beneath or above it. But that had 
been done without deliberate intention: a 
mere careless gesture of blasphemy against 
the Creator of life. It was a Pilwin who had 
first conceived it as a means of sterilizing 
the earth in a widespread way. 

It was the same Pilwin who had proposed 
a chemical process which would have ster- 
ilized the oceans also, though that had 
been obstructed by fear of sinister incl- 
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dental consequences which only the ex- 
periment could have resolved; and It was 
another who had formulated the orderly 
and convenient method by which the gen- 
erations were kept twenty-five years apart. 

Considering the brilliant achievements 
of the Pilwin intellect, Wyndham Smith 
(as we may still conveniently call him, 
though with a somewhat dubious accuracy, 
as he reviews a Colpeck’s memories in a 
Colpeck’s brain) observed that it was this 
custom of the quarter-century intervals 
that rendered the proposal of Pilwin-C6P 
so particularly opportune, since it meant 
that there were no children to be consult- 
ed, or consigned to a possibly reluctant 
end: for a child might still exist for a 
space of years before the love of life 
would be wholly gone. 

Wyndham Smith, reviewing the various 
arguments in favor of this procedure which 
his brain had evolved or heard during the 
last two months, and pleasantly conscious 
of intellectual freedom and audacity such 
as his ego had not previously experienced, 
was obliged, though with some amount of 
irrational reluctance, to make frank ac- 
knowledgment of their weight and quality. 

The work of mankind might have been 
worth the doing, or it might not. But, be 
that as it might, it was at least clear that 
that work was done. Man had come to 
complete supremacy over the earth, and — 
with greater difficulty— ever himself also. 
Contending forms of life had been elim- 
inated, or suppressed. The major physical 
forces of the planet, which had made him 
their early sport, were now in harness. 
The discords and confusions which had set 
nation against nation, class against class, 
were no more than traditions of muddled 
incompetence, becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to realize, if not to believe. 

Every form of struggle or competition, 
every variety of hardship, disease or pain, 
had been eliminated— and was it possible 
to regret that? If there be competition, 
there must be those who will fall behind. 
Victory must involve defeat, which is a 
barbarously unpleasant experience. .If, as 
the result, they had merely discovered that, 
if there be none behind, there can be none 
in front, that pleasure ends with the 
cessation of pain, was it a responsibility 
which could be laid at any other than the 
Creator’s door? 

Now, with nothing left either to hope or 
fear, the generations would come and go. 
Every twenty-five years a quantity of se- 
lected children would be added to the 
population of the world. In the same pe- 



riod, the same number of people would pass 
into painless death. A generation would 
be born, and another die. But what use 
was there in that? A futile, aimless, end- 
less monotony, which — wonderful, single 
remaining power— it yet lay in their hands 
to bring to a seemly close. . . . Yes — the . 
arguments were not easy to overset. 

And this evening, at the eighteenth hour, 
the First Hundred were to meet to adopt 
or discard the proposal which had first 
come from themselves, and had since been 
agreed with unanimity by the whole re- 
maining population of the world. . . . And 
it was understood that it would .be agreed 
to-night with the same unanimity— prob- 
ably without discussion — unless he only 
were to resist. 

It was only because the First Hundred 
would exhaust every possibility of prevent- 
ing error on so momentous an issue, even 
when there was no doubt or division among 
themselves, that they had introduced him, 
an alien ego, to one of their_ own best 
brains, to 'observe how he would react to 
its accumulated knowledge, its recollected 
experiences, its Instinctive emotions. 

He — and he only — would be liable to re- 
sist the decision of a united world, and 
though he was still resolved to consider the 
problem in every aspect as the sun de- 
clined through the long hours of the after- 
noon, it was a resistance that he had little 
inclination to offer. Should not the curtain 
make its orderly fall at the- close of an 
ended play? 

CHAPTER II 

W YNDHAM SMITH looked around 
the spacious, low-ceilinged room 
which he knew so well. In its midst 
was a table, long and large, around which 
were a hundred seats. His acquaintance of 
the previous night sat at th( head, and 
his own seat was third away on the left. 

He looked at that which he scarcely saw, 
for his mind was occupied with the ques- 
tion which brought him there, and his 
eyes encountered familiar things. Had he 
still occupied the body in whtdh he came, 
he would have been intrigued and puz- 
zled by many strange and some inex- 
plicable experiences which had been his 
since he had left his own room less than 
an hour before, but which he had not re- 
garded at aH; as he would have been 
baffled by the sounds of a strange tongue. 
For the language which he now heard 
was not that in which Wyndham Smith 
had been first addressed which had been 
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that of his own tongue, and his own time. 

He would have been puzzled even by such 
details as that he was not aware of any 
freshness or staleness of air, which was 
alike in an unroofed space, or in the crowd 
of that shallow room, but, as it was, . his 
mind could work oblivious of surrounding 
sights, and only 1 negatively aware of the 
familiar faces around him now. . . . Faces 
that had differences of type and colour, 
and yet would have seemed strangely; 
bafflingly, even terribly, alike to the wonder 
of his previous' eyes. 

“ They were faces of some difference, in 
that they showed faint traces of various 
races, but they were alike in an impres- 
sion of intellectual power of a passive sort, 
and still more so in a lack of animation, 
of physical character, which left them pas- 
sionless and serene as death. It was, in- 
deed, to the serenity of the newly dead, 
before corruption has seized its prey, that 
they may be .most accurately compared, 
although it was clear enough that they 
possessed a vigour of physical life which 
was too constant for their regard. 

Wyndham was aware — it was a routine 
fact, which did not 1 need to be said — that, 
though they sat ; without visible audience, 
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all that was spoken there would be heard 
by the five million population of the whole 
world, and would be decisive and final, if — 
as there could be little reason to doubt — 
it should approve the plan which had al- 
ready received the support of all the lesser 
intellects of the human race. 

The chairman, three seats away, com- 
menced without rising, and .without pre- ; 
amble or any form of address. His visible 
audience turned faces towards him which 
were gravely, unemotionally, attentive, and 
controlled even a faint tremor of excite- 
ment, not at the near prospect of their 
own extinction, but of the intellect only, at 
the thought of an event unprecedented, 
when it had seemed that all novelty must 
have left the world. 

“We have met,” he said, “to record our 
votes upon a resolution which has been 
adopted unanimously by those of lower in- 
telligence, and which may have been dis- 
cussed sufficiently by themselves, of which 
discussions we are all more or less com-, 
pletely aware. The resolution is feat we 
shall release ourselves from the aimless 
burden of life by a general euthanasia 
which is to be arranged for the seventh 
noon after to-day. It is a course which, 
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If it be adopted, must be unanimous, for 
if there be exceptions, however few, its 
central purpose will be upset, which is to 
rebuke the Creative Power by the complete 
self-ending of human life. 

“Expressing no opinion myself, from 
which my position requires me to abstain 
until yours be known, I will ask each of 
you in turn whether the resolution has 
your support, that our verdict may be 
known to all those who hear.” 

Having said this, he addressed those 
who sat round the table, one by one, call- 
ing them by their distinctive numerals, 
and by the names of their houses, “Do 
you agree or dissent?” And the replies 
came in a steady, toneless monotony, “I 
agree. . . .” "I agree. . . .’’—only the voices 
of the women, who were about equally 
numerous, being slightly softer than those 
of the men. 

It was indeed by their voices that an 
alien onlooker would most readily have 
decided which were the women, for the 
dresses of all — a single garment of purple 
— were alike, and the hair of all was 
trimmed in the same way. 

As the chairman commenced on his 
right, it followed that ninety-six of the 
hundred names had been called before it 
came to Wyndham’s turn to reply. He sat 
listening to that monotonous chorus of 
assents, and he was unsure, even then, 
what he would say when his time should 
come. His reason told him that the human 
race had served whatever purpose it had, 
and that there was an absurdity in con- 
tinuing it perpetually through succeed- 
ing generations with the endless iteration 
of a recurring decimal. 

This perception was not complicated by 
any theory of there being a permanent 
value in the individual life, or a survival 
from death, for such beliefs had long 
left the world. They had no place in the 
brain which he now controlled, and, even 
in that which his ego had ruled before, 
they had been regarded as too unsubstan- 
tial to affect the actual conduct of life. 
They had been rejected finally by im- 
plication fifteen hundred years later, when 
it had been resolved to limit the human 
race to five million selected lives. 

In that resolution, which had sought 
no more than to limit births to a number 
which could realize (it had been supposed) 
the maximum comforts and pleasures of 
human existence, there had been the seed 
of that which was put forward to-day. . . . 

But though the new brain of Wyndham 
Smith might be fecund of arguments in 



support of the resolution, which it seemed, 
as the names were called, that all others 
approved, his ego, fresh from the strifes 
and discords of a different world, was still 
half unwilling to own their weight — would 
indeed have been resolved to reject them, 
but for a dreadful doubt which had arisen 
to confuse feeling and tend to enlist it in 
reason’s cause. ... If he should dissent 
from the resolution, and it should thus 
founder for lack of the unanimity which 
it required, would he be allowed to con- 
tinue in this life, which, with all its fu- 
tile negation, was the only one that he now 
knew? Or would he be sent back to the 
unimaginable horrors and barbarisms from 
which he had been made aware, however 
feeling might revolt, that his ego came? 

And then, diversely, against this instinc- 
tive. revulsion that was clamorous in the 
pain-free body, his new-found intellect 
asked, If that life to those who lived it was 
less endurable than is yours to-day, why 
was not self-destruction then a more gen- 
eral thing? But yet — cold, misery, pain 
(his body had once felt pain, in his early 
days, and it was an experience he would 
not forget), perhaps hunger and thirst, 
perhaps even compulsory uncongenial toil 
— would they not change the present 
dreariness of existence to more active hell? 
. . . And it would soon be his turn to 
speak, for the voices of those who an- 
swered were near him now. 

H E BECAME aware that all eyes were 
upon him, with a stir of interest, of 
expectation, which had not been evident 
as the question had been asked and an- 
swered till now; and he understood that 
they must all be aware that though they 
looked at a familiar form, and knew that 
it was controlled by a Colpeck brain, they 
knew also that its ego was of a distant 
age. He was the last insurance against 
mistake, which the chairman had thought 
it prudent to introduce. . . . And it was to 
. him that the chairman was speaking now 
— “Do you agree or dissent?” 

He heard his voice, and seemed to learn 
from it for the first time, what his an- 
swer would be. “I dissent.” 

The stir of interest, of expectation, was 
more pronounced. His memory told him 
that the assembly had not been equally 
moved — slight as its emotion might now 
be — by any previous event that it had 
considered within his time. But the chair- 
man showed no emotion, no surprise, at 
this reply which might deny the will of 
almost the whole of the human race. He 
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asked quietly, “Do you dissent from a set- 
tled mind, or do you desire that the ques- 
tion be more .discussed?” 

"I would have it further discussed.” 
“Then it is so it shall be.” 

The chairman went on with the formal 
questions, taking the replies of the re- 
maining two, and when it had been heard 
that they also agreed, so that Wyndham. 
Smith was the sole dissenting voice in 
the world of men, he turned his attention 
to him again, with a question which was 
the routine of such a position. 

“By what argument do you dissent?” 
Wyndham did not find it easy to answer 
that. He might have said that he felt 
an instinctive antipathy to self-destruc- 
tion: that his was a fighting ego which 
was not willing to own defeat; but he 
knew that his feelings had not been asked. 
It was reason he was invited to give. 

There was a pause of silence before he 
said, “It is that which should be done 
completely, if it be attempted at all. From 
most evil conditions man has struggled 
free at the last, and has found — as you 
are agreed — that there is nothing better 
beyond: that he has, come by a hard road 
to a house where no treasure lies. If we 
are so certain of that, should we not end 
all life, and. not only ourselves? Should 
we not sterilize the land and sea^-so that 
life, which, there is sound reason to think, 
is a peculiarity of this planet alone, will 
come to its final end? For else, may not 
life assert itself in a new form which will 
be akin to that which we have destroyed, 
and our protest be a Creator’s jest?” 

It was not what he intended to urge. 
It was merely the first criticism which 
could be supplied by a brain which did not 
respond to the feeling which called upon 
it. In the long minutes of silence that fol- 
lowed — which were no more than the cus- 
tomary courtesy which all speakers re- 
ceived at that assembly, where haste was 
a forgotten word, and it would have been 
thought unmannerly to answer without a 
pause of consideration — he had a better 
thought, which he also spoke: 

“Also, if it be allowed that we have 
come by a bad road to no better end, there 
is yet a choice which we might prefer 
to take rather than that which is so nearly 
agreed. We can go back by the way we 
came, to find, perhaps, a somewhat differ- 
ent advance to a fairer goal.” 

His words fell into the same silence, 
which they prolonged. He was not sur- 
prised at that, his brain being familiar 
with the ways of his fellow-men. He be- 



came aware that this silence was shared 
by five millions beyond those walls, who, 
had supposed, a few moments before, that 
their own voices had sealed their doom. 

Pilwin-C6P was the first to speak. He 
said, “It could be done. It might be the 
better way. Nor need it long defer that 
on which we are already resolved.” 

He thought only of the first proposal that 
Wyndham made. Being the one who had 
orginated the idea of the cessation of hu- 
man life, he would have been likely to 
support the resolution with more than 
average decision, but Wyndham’s argu- 
ment recalled the proposal his ancestor 
had made for the sterilization of the 
oceans, which had been rejected at that 
time for reasons which would have lost 
their force if it should be preceded by the 
extinction of human life. He saw his an- 
cestor justified at the last; and though 
any feeling of pride or satisfaction in the 
prestige or achievements of his clan, or . of 
an individual ancestor, would have been 
esteemed a barbaric indecency, such as he 
would not have admitted, even to himself, 
that he could be degraded to feel, yet the 
atavistic instinct stirred faintly beneath 
his mind, rendering him more tolerant of 
Wyndham’s argument than he would oth- 
erwise have become. . 

It was a point on which he spoke with 
authority, and the chairman, after a pause . 
of a few minutes to give opportunity for 
any further comment, and seeing that all 
were, silent in acceptance of the statement 
that Pilwin-C6P had made, gave his ruling 
thereon. 

“The first amendment,” he said, “which 
has been proposed, is no more than a point 
of detail, such as may be resolved here 
without the delay which a general refer- 
ence would require. On the assurance 
which we have received that the elimina- 
tion of life in non-human forms could be 
completed without complicating the major 
proposition, I am prepared to rule that we 
may authorize that such steps be taken 
immediately that the resolution itself be 
accepted with the unanimity which it re- 
quires.” 

He addressed Wyndham directly as he 
concluded, “If you can accept the resolu- 
tion on that condition being agreed, your 
second argument will not arise.” 

But Wyndham had also had time for 
thought. He was clear now as to his own 
will, and his arguments were gaining 
order and strength in a mind that must 
respond to a new control. “But,” he re- 
plied, “It is the second which I prefer." 
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The chairman regarded him with a 
gravity which approached rebuke. II the 
removal of the first objection would leave 
him unsatisfied, what point had there been 
in considering it at all? But he saw that, 
by a fine distinction of logic, this ob- 
jection might be repulsed, For Wyndham 
had allowed that he was open to argument 
on the main proposal, and it might be 
that, if he should be persuaded that his 
second proposition was of an impossible 
quality, he might then accept the resolu- 
tion with the newly accepted condition 
attached thereto, which he would other- 
wise have declined. 

He asked, “You propose that men should 
go back to the barbarism from which they 
came?” 

"I propose that men might revert to con- 
ditions of less settled security.” 

H AD Wyndham Smith been, in his pre- 
vious body, in control of the brain it 
held, he would doubtless have surprised 
the assembly by following this statement 
with a speech in its support, which might 
have lengthened into thousands of ran- 
domly chosen words; but he knew that the 
custom here was of a more orderly kind. 

The debate which went on for the next 
two hours was a matter of grave and 
silent consideration, frequently punctuated 
by brief, pregnant, carefuly worded re- 
marks, many of which were of such a 
nature as to give no indication of the 
side to which the speaker’s mind was dis- 
posed to lean. The members of' the as- 
sembly appeared to be too absolute in self- 
control, or. too deficient in emotional vital- 
ity, to be stirred to any mental excite- 
ment, or emphasis of expression, by the 
momentous nature of the question with 
which they dealt. Only the ego of Wynd- 
ham Smith, accustomed to the urgencies 
of more strenuous days, was restrained 
with effort to the same outward placidity 
by the traditions of the brain of which he 
had so recently gained control. 

But from this pregnant silence, these 
occasional observations, an opinion grad- 
ually emerged that there would be a prob- 
ably insuperable difficulty in obtaining any 
general measure of agreement as to the 
extent or nature of the retrogression to 
be undertaken; an almost Invincible re- 
luctance to face once more the pains and 
dangers from which mankind had escaped 
by so bitter and long a way. The unanimity 
which had accepted its own defeat, which 
had agreed upon the fulfilment, if not the 
frustration, of human destiny, could not 



be anticipated even for the abstract, prin- 
ciple of an alternative which must be re- 
pulsive to the finer instincts of every sen- 
sitive and civilized mind, and still less 
would there be any probability of agree- 
ment upon the details of retreat to the 
savageries of competition, the horrors of 
death and pain. 

It was Pilwin-C6P, seeing the imminent 
propect that the plan for which he felt a 
parent’s affection would go down before the 
opposition of a single man (and he, as they 
all knew, being no more than the ego of 
a distant, barbarous' age), who proposed 
the solution which would be sufficient to 
save it. 

“Why,” he asked, “should it not be re- 
solved that each man be free to follow 
the preference of his own heart? Let it 
be decreed that he who declines the high 
gesture of human suicide, by which man- 
kind will reject the life which it has not 
asked, and has found to be no more than 
the gift of a jesting god, may revert to such 
barbarisms as a baser nature may still 
prefer.” 

There was so near an approach, as he 
said this, to outdated passion in words 
and tone, and the proposition itself was so 
amazing— for it had been the fundamental 
principle of the proposed event that it 
should extinguish human life with an, en- 
tire finality — that It would have produced 
a clamor of bewildered protest in an as- 
sembly of a more volatile kind. As it was, 
it was followed by a universal silence, in 
which the first stupefaction of surprise 
gave way to understanding and then con- 
sent. 

For, even though this Colpeck of alien 
ego should elect (fantastic thought!) to 
remain in solitary discord when the whole 
procession of his fellow-men should have 
passed through the gates of death, it would 
still appear a fantasy beyond serious -con- 
sideration that he should find a companion 
of kindred mood. Solitary as he would be 
— with no possibility of procreation re- 
maining — he might plumb such depths of 
barbarism as his soul desired, might pro- 
long his absurdity of existence to its 
latest hour, and he would be no more 
than a final mockery in his Creator’s eyes, 
an optheosis of the futility of the race He 
made. . . . The proposition would have 
been agreed without further words, but 
that it was desirable that the five millions 
of inferior listening intellects should un- 
derstand the decision, and the conclusion 
from which it came. 

The resolution, as first proposed, was 
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adopted with one dissentient, and on the 
chairman’s ruling that this was sufficient 
to fulfil the condition of unanimity on 
which the proposition was based, Wynd- 
ham understood, from the knowledge of 
their procedure his brain supplied, that it 
was an assumption beyond the necessity of 
words .that all must accept the fate for 
which their own votes had been freely cast. 
The authority of the assembly -would be 
forthwith used for the prompt and pain- 1 
less end of themselves and their fellow- . 
men. It was that for which they had not 
the will and sanction alone, but the ample 
power; and from which only such as he 
would have further freedom of choice, 
from the moment the resolution had been 
proclaimed. 

TP7HEN Wyndham Smith, ranking fourth 
i W among the intellects of the world by 
the right of his Colpeck brain, had lis- 
tened to ' the monotonous assents of the 
ninety-six voices ,that had preceded his 
own, his eyes had followed the repeated 
question down the farther side of the table, 
looking without 1 curiosity at faces he knew 
before, of men' and women whose lives 
were as empty, their 'Characters as colour- 



less, as was his own in this alien person- 
ality that he had so strangely acquired. 

It was not likely that he should regard 
with particularity 'a girl of no more than 
twenty-three years, at the far end of the 
table, who was placed as ranking fifty- 
seventh among this intellectual aristoc- 
racy to which she belonged. 

Yet his eyes had lingered a moment, his 
emotion stirred to admiration at a hint of 
vivacity, a difference of animation which 
lit the cold, sad beauty of her face, and 
subtly separated it from the equally regu- 
lar profiles of other women who sat above 
dr below her. The moment of interest, of 
admiration — it was no longer than that — 
was of the ego of Wyndham Smith, and 
was countered by the protest of the Col- 
peck brain, which had been taught to view 
her with a faint disfavour, being the 
strongest emotion it was accustomed, to 
experience, and which also knew the 
vague suspicion, and the definite taboo, 
which divided her from the expected des- 
tiny of the women of her generation. 

The Colpeck brain, had it concentrated 
upon her sufficiently, hearing the toneless 
assent she gave to the verdict of common 
death, might have thought that there were 
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few among the five millions of mankind — 
to be exact, no more than forty-four others 
— who would be so certain to cast their 
votes In the same scale. 

. For at the time of her birth the settled 
peace of the world had been stirred and 
shocked by the discovery of a monstrous 
crime. A woman who could not have been 
very far from her fiftieth year, and who 
had borne in her youth the three children 
allowed by law, had actually contributed 
three further children to the nurseries of 
the race. 

It was a monstrosity against which no 
precautions were taken, since at this period 
any initiative of criminality had long left 
the world. It was discovered only by un- 
likely accident, shortly after the birth of 
the third — being, actually, the woman’s 
sixth — child. It stirred the emotions of 
men, at once to horror and fear, as it would 
have seemed unlikely that they would ever 
be moved again, like the last ripple of a 
tide that was settling to eternal quiet. 
The woman’s death was quickly agreed, 
as a warning, however needless, to other 
lawless impulses which might linger among 
mankind. j 

The deaths of three children were de- 
creed with a more urgent necessity, for 
ancient wisdom had taught that it is 
among the later children whom a woman 
bears that there will be found, the fire- 
bands who scorch their kind, indeed, it 
was only after the establishment, of the 
custom of limiting children that the world 
could be observed to approach steadily to 
the placid harbour in which it was 
anchored now. 

But here a difficulty arose. The fourth 
and fifth children, having been registered 
and branded in the usual routine of the 
common nursery, were identified and elim- 
inated without difficulty; But the mother 
had unfortunately had some hours of 
warning before the discovery of her crimin- 
ality had been finally demonstrated, dur- 
ing which she had contrived, to change her 
Just-bom child with some other, so that, 
after the most exhaustive investigation, 
there had still remained forty-five girl- 
children of whom it was impossible to 
say with certainty that any one might not 
be the sixth offspring of the woman’s most 
lawless blood. 

Faced with this position, the wisdom of 
the race, putting passion aside, had pre- 
ferred the lesser evil, and had oflered her 
pardon if she would identify the issue of 
. her iniquity. But this, with an unrepentant 
obstinancy, she had declined to do; and 



when every resort of ingenuity had been 
exhausted in the endeavour to discover the 
secret which she concealed (or which, in- 
deed, it is a more probable supposition was 
no longer hers, owing to the method she 
had employed for mixing the children), 
she was reluctantly executed. 

After the first sound and natural im- 
pulse to destroy the forty-five infants 
among whom the one unfit for life had 
been inextricably mingled had been de- 
bated, it was weakly resolved, and may be 
regarded as indicative of the decadence of 
a failing world, to let them live, under 
some disabilities of educaton and other 
experiences, with the condition that they 
should not be allowed, on reaching the 
age of maturity, to contribute to the usual 
quota of babies, so that the disturbing 
element might not take evil root in the 
generation to come. 

But, in spite — unless it were because? — 
of the disabilities they had experienced, 
when, on the commencement of their 
twentieth year, they had been intellectu- 
ally graded by the usual perfect and im- 
partial method, it was found that they 
were of a most unusual average intelli- 
gence, so that though the one already men- 
tioned'was actually ranked among the first 
hundred of the five millions of mankind, 
the suspicion which this circumstance 
must have fixed upon her was mitigated 
by the fact that several others, all of whom 
could not be of abnormal ancestry, were 
almost equally eminent. ... 

T O the first proposal of universal eu- 
thanasia there were few who ,had re- 
sponded with a more, ready affirmative 
than had Vinetta-(a name which, individu- 
al and with no following numerals, pro- 
claimed her, in spite of the recognition of 
her intellectual status, as outcast among 
her kind) , which is not surprising in con- 
sideration of the 'life of watchful repres- 
sion whch had been hers since, as a child 
of three, she had, overheard the remark of 
a female keeper; "That’s the one, if you 
ask me; the little misborn girl.” 

From that hour she had moved and 
spoken in cautious dread lest some devel- 
opment of character, even some trick of 
gesture, might betray her, as having been 
that of the mother whom, with a growing 
confidence, she believed to have been her 
own! For who could say that the doom 
which had been suspended before might 
not still fall upon her, if her development 
should appear to supply sufficient evidence 
of the parent from whom she came? Her 
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own destruction, and the release of her 
companions from disabilities which were 
not justly theirs, might have been con- 
sidered measures of an equal and obvious 
equity. 

So she had moved, watchful, imitative, 
among the tepid emotions of aimless, emu- 
lationless, dreadless surrounding lives, till 
the hints of her unwary childhood were 
forgotten or negatived by the restraints 
and repressions of later years.. 

Saved from sourness or malignity of 
temper by a nature which would have been 
buoyant, joyous, adventurous, in more 
normal circumstances, her thoughts were 
yet darkened by the bitter knowledge of 
her mother’s murder, and by a mental 
aloofness, half hatred and half contempt, 
towards the civilization which she had en- 
tered through no legal door. 

Of all the millions who were united in 
passive recognition of the fact that their 
uncoloured lives had drifted into a calm 
that was worse than wreck, she may have, 
been the only . woman whose heart beat 
hard at times with a rebellion she dared, 
not show. She assented at once to the 
Colpeck project, not as thinking it a ges- 
ture by which the Creator must take re- 
buke, but rather as one which He would; 
accept with the same willingness as her- 
self, and with entire approval of the self- 
judgment by which the human race had 
saved Him the trouble of staging their 
appropriate end. 

When Wyndham Smith had proposed 
his second objection to, the resolution, her 
heart had leaped, to a sudden hope, which’ 
might, in a different environment, have 
given birth to incautious words. But she 
was saved from that by the custom which 
discouraged unpondered speech, and by 
the repressions of two decades. 

The quick hope had died as she had 
silently recognized the absence of response 
among those around her, and then — at 
last — had leaped again to the flame of 
wild audacity of which she saw that she 
must not give the faintest sign. Inwardly 
she congratulated herself on the wisdom 
of her earlier silence, for it was clear that 
the resolution would only have been ac- 
cepted in the form in which it was finally 
passed with the certain confidence that 
one man alone would elect to live — even 
if he would do so after considering the 
solitude which would be before him, with 
the discomforts which his isolation would 
inevitably involve. 

She did not dare to look up the table 
to Wyndham Smith lest their eyes should 



meet, and her glance betray to others the 
emotions she must not show. She sat 
passive, with downcast eyes, striving to 
isolate herself in her own thoughts, and 
as she reflected thus there came a doubt, 
and a quietening fear. 

Welcome as the proposal had been, glad- 
ly as she would have accepted the adven- 
ture; of living in the old dangerous, doubt-, 
ful ways, she did not like the direction 
from which it came. She had a special 
aversion, not to this Colpeck alone, but to 
the whole Colpeck clan. It was a Colpeck 
who had been active in the investigation 
which had exposed her mother’s escapade: 
another Colpeck who had proposed the ver- 
dict by which she died. It was peculiarly 
the Colpeck policies, the Colpeck attitude, 
which had brought her race to this point 
from which it sought escape by the road of 
death. Passion towards an individual, 
either of hate or love, she had been taught 
to regard as a vulgar criminality such as 
had long ceased to degrade her kind. But 
she knew herself to have many criminal 
impulses which she dared not show. Her 
existence was an impropriety in itself. She 
had the lawless mind, the unnatural emo- 
tions of a sixth child: she had the blood 
of one who had played the outlaw among 
her kind. 

Now she thought to make secret ap- 
proach to the one man who refused the 
wisdom of all his race, and, in doing this, 
to flout their will, even as her mother had 
done before, and as he had no purpose to 
do. What he did — whether he should stand 
out, or cease to oppose that which he could 
not stay— would be done with the permis- 
sion of all. What she would propose to him 
would be to make derision of the gesture 
of refusal which they had planned to 
make in the face of God, so that it might 
rouse no more than derisive laughter in 
the Heaven which they defied. 

Like her mother, she would declare lone- 
ly war upon the will and wisdom of all 
her kind, but now in a larger way, by 
which she might defeat the settled pur- 
pose of all. Was it to this great end that 
she was born, and that her mother had 
sinned? But— what would a Colpeck say? 
Might he not decline the offer with horror 
or contempt? She felt that this was what 
the Colpeck who was fourth in the intellec- 
tual order — the Colpeck of yesterday — 
would be likely to do. He was not one to 
condone anything of a lawless kind. And 
she felt that he disliked and distrusted 
her in his tepid way, as she, disliked him 
with the pulse of a freer blood. . . . She 
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wished it had been almost any but he. 

But— the Colpeck of yesterday? He had 
seemed somewhat different in the last 
hour. . . . And then she remembered — and 
it was then that she was aware of a sharp 
fear — where, the difference lay. She knew 
that the hours of sleep of the coming night 
were to see the reversal of the operation 
of the night before. The ego of the primi- 
tive man which now ruled over the Col- 
peck brain would be restored to the savage 
from whom it came, and he would be re- 
turned to his own time, with no more than 
the vexation of a dream that he could not 
clearly recall. The restored Colpeck ego 
would be able to review the memory of 
what he had thought and said today, but 
would he approve and adopt? It was doubt- 
ful — or it might be said that it was less 
likely than that. It was an improbable 
thing. 

Vinetta went to her own room with 
sbmbre and thoughtful eyes. 

W7YNDHAM SMITH— or let us say the 
i W body that had been his when he 
walked in another world — paced with a 
restless impotence the limits of that con- 
fining room, which it seemed that those 
who would visit him could enter or leave 
at will, but which met him at every point 
with smooth, impenetrable walls, through 
which he could find no breach. 

He knew— for he had been told, and he 
half believed— that he was no more than 
the one-day occupant of a body that was 
not his; that this strange-seeming en- 
vironment was his familiar home, and the 
memories, that seemed so natural and so 
near, were no more than those of an alien 
ego, which himself had never experienced, 
and which tomorrow would be outside his 
knowledge or recollection, when he should 
have resumed control of his native body 
and brain. 

He half believed — indeed, more than 
. half — for his memory revealed that which 
had been spoken in this same room on 
the previous night, when it had been 
Wyndham Smith himself who had lis- 
tened and made response. And, beyond 
that, he was conscious of some discords of 
feeling and Judgment, some reluctances 
of his own ego to accept the explosive 
standards of life and conduct which were 
approved by the brain which he now con- 
trolled. Without knowledge or memory 
of the life of the world which was round 
him now, he felt, though he was debarred 
from its actual contact or sight, that he 
would control the body of Wyndham Smith 



to somewhat different purposes than those 
which had produced the accumulated ex- 
periences of which he was conscious 
now. ... He was roused from these 
thoughts by a woman’s voice. 

“I suppose,'’ it said, “you do not know 
who I am?” 

He turned to see a girl’s form, with a 
face the beauty of which was saddened by 
a shadow of self-restraint, even of self- 
repression, but was yet serene, as being 
assured of its own efficiency to meet the 
challenge of life in whatever form. The 
shadow was not one that would have been 
seen except by one who looked with the 
eyes of another world. 

“No,” he said, with a slow deliberation, 
"I do not know you at all.” 

“So,” she said, speaking as slowly as he 
had done, though from a different cause, 
for she was using., language which was 
strange to her, and she saw that the error 
of but one word might be fatal to all she 
hoped — “so I supposed it would be. . . . Yet 
you know enough to guess that you may 
have seen me with other eyes.” 

“Yes, I can guess that.”. 

“Yet,” she went on, “it is as strangers 
that we must meet now. ... Do you think 
me one who would be likely to lie?” 

He weighed the slow gravity of her 
speech with such wits as he had, and in the 
light of the experiences of Wyndham 
Smith in another wortd. He looked into 
eyes of a very clear grey, under darker 
brows, which it would be easier to love 
than to disbelieve. "No,” he .said, “I do not 
think you would he.” 

“Then I can say that which would give 
life to me, and, it may be, also to you. . . . 
Do you wish to die, either in your own body, 
or in that which you now wear?” 

“No,” he said, “I would rather live.” In 
the body of Wyndham Smith there could 
be no doubt about that. 

"Then if you will listen to me, you may 
both live, as may I. . . . I should warn you 
first that you must not mention that I 
have been here, from whatever cause. It 
would be fatal to me, and to that body to 
which you may return at your next sleep, 
nor could I say what result it would have 
"to that in which you are now. . . . But I 
tell you that which must be. known by the 
brain which you now rule, for its use at 
a later time.” 

She went on in clear, careful, unemotion- 
al words, and with an economical brevity 
of explanation that allowed no obtrusive 
detail to obscure the outline of that which 
she had to say. She told of the conditions 
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of life-in her own 'world, and the despair 
which had risen at last into a common 
resolve to end the appalling quiet of its 
stormless seas. She told of how the ego 
which had belonged to the body of Wynd- 
ham Smith had inspired that into which 
it had been transferred -to a rejection of 
what would else have been no less than 
the universal will. She told of other things 
which it is needless to detail Here. 

She said at last, “What I must ask you 
is this, and you- must know that the choice 
is yours, for I will have nothing done by 
a trick, or against your will. Would you 
retain the body you now have, 'or resume 
that which was yours till the last hour, of 
which I have told you all that I can in a 
little space? And before you answer that, 
I would show you my own fear that if you 
should return' to the brain and body you 
had before, you may lack the resolution to 
take the hard path of continuing life, 
which it is my. purpose to share.” 

"I do not think you need fear that.” 

“Yet I do; and, if you feel that you love 
life you. may fear it for yourself. For you 
must consider that you had no will to make 
stand against the common resolve, when 
you had that body before." 

_ The Colpeck ego that was in the body 
of Wyndham Smith considered this. He 
i could not think that he would embrace 
death in a needless way; yet the argument 
had a force that lie could not deny, and 
he would be fool indeed if he should ask 
his return to rn body' that lacked courage 
to guard the existence he valued now. 
And he thought that, whether this were 
a real danger or riot, it. was a transfer of 
very doubtful advantage to him. Now that 
he had the knowledge and memories that 
were Wyndham Smith’s, he knew that he 
had a good life; and one to be guarded 
with care, even though it might have its 
pains, its perils, its frustrations and toils. 
The alternative of a time which had be- 
come so barren of pain and grief that men 
had come to an end of joy would have had 
little allure, even without the further 
knowledge that this life was, at the best, 
to be cast aside for an experimental soli- 
tary .reversion to. more primitive things. 

“I am content," he said, “to be where I 
am, and to go thus to the backward days, 
if you can bring it to that." 

Vinetta was glad to hear him say that, 
for it took her forward a short way on her 
chosen road, but she was not greatly sur- 
prised, and she knew that the part that 
was still ahead was of a more dangerous 
kind, and might be far harder to win. 
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“I can promise nothing,” she said, "for 
it must be arranged, if at all, so that he 
will also agree, to whom I must go now. 
I must talk to him in a straight way, as I 
have done here, and what I offer he may 
refuse, and perhaps denounce. But I shall 
not be easy to thwart, for I try for a stake 
which is great to me, being -a better life 
than I thought ever to have, besides that 
it will bring that which my mother did 
to a great end, such as she would have 
been glad to foresee. 

"As for you, if I fail, you will know well 
enough, when those who have charge will 
come to put you to sleep as they did be- 
fore, but, if I succeed, I suppose that you 
may go to sleep when you next will; and, 
beyond that, you will know nothing at 
all.” - . 

Having said that, she went, with no 
further words nor regard for him whom 
she left behind, with whom she had no 
concern, whether for evil or good. Except 
that she had a bitter thought: "He is Col- 
peck still, in whatever body he be, it is 
all one; and he had no liking for me, for 
the dream that we two might have been as 
one in a world alone, though it stirred 
(in' a faint way) the body which another 
ego had ruled, left him coid of soul, as he 
ever was. 

"Am I the only one of my race who has 
living blood? And will the new ego that 
is in the Colpeck body today be of strength 
to rouse it to better ends, or will its own 
cowardice prevail, when he considers what 
may be the toils of a lonely life? Will he be 
glad of the offer I make, as giving com- 
radeship, and a further hope than could 
be his, if they should leave him alone? 
Or will his brain still work in the Col- 
peck way, so that he will see outrage in 
the lawless course by which I think to 
mock the will of the race, and make 
Heaven’s jest of that which they seek to 
do? 

"Well, it will be soon known, and if I fail 
we must all go to the common doom ^ for 
there has been enough of the life we live. 
They are right in that, having weighed 
themselves, as I think, in a true scale.” 

With these thoughts she went. As for 
Wyndham Smith, Joe waked in his bed, 
being aware that he had slept too long, 
for broad daylight was in the room. 

"I have had,” he said, "a most silly 
dream.” 

And, if, after that day, he was somewhat 
different from what he had been before, 
and ordered his life to more futile ends, it 
was no more than may often be seen, that 



men will change as the years go by; and 
there may be many reasons for that, and 
among them one that we do not guess. 

CHAPTER III 

V INETTA knew that what she did 
next must be at some risk to her- 
self, but it was the path to the sole 
hope that she had. Nor may the risk at 
this stage have been very great. She had 
the advantage of being under no suspicion 
at all. Her lawless birth (which was no 
more than a doubt against which the odds 
were forty-four to one) had long ceased 
to be questioned, in view of the discretions 
of recent years. And her own vote had 
been given in the popular, expected, direc- 
tion. Nor did suspicion readily stir among 
those who, however intellectually eminent 
they might be in comparison with their 
contemporaries, had long ceased to b'e alert 
to the possibilities of rebellion in a world 
where lawless impulses had become as 
rare as noxious weeds in their glasshouses 
of husbandry. 

Her dread was less that she might be 
observed to seek conference with Colpeck- 
4XP than that she might fail to^persuade 
him to what she would. 

She knew that the operation which 
would restore the twentieth-century ego 
to its barbarous body would be timed for 
eight a.m., and would involve prepara- 
tions by which its subjects would be iso- 
lated for a previous hour. It was shortly 
after nine when she returned.-to her own 
apartment, after visiting the body of 
Wyndham Smith. She had chosen a time 
at which she had known that the routines 
of her own companions, which were of 
an absolute regularity, would secure, her 
from observation. 

Now she would wait until ten, at which 
hour the ninety-nine other members of 
her hundred (arid therefore the co-occu- 
pants of a single residence) would be en- 
gaged at their solitary meals. She was of 
a disposition to outrage convention, and 
test the quality of this alien ego, by visit- 
ing Colpeck-4XP at a time which would 
certainly be unobserved, but which would 
be considered fundamentally indecent- by 
any human being now living, except per- 
haps herself — she was less, than sure of 
that — and, even more doubtfully, him. 

But she would try. And if he should 
refuse to talk under such conditions, or to 
be observed during the taking of food, he 
might, at least, understand that there 
must be urgent cause for such an.intru- 
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Sion, and consent to meet her at a later 
hour, for which there would still be time. 

And that decision gave her a clear period 
of leisure in which to arrange her own 
thoughts; to face boldly her lawless de- 
sires, and the criminalities by which she 
contemplated their realization; and to 
order the arguments by which she must 
endeavour to win this alluringly barbarous 
stranger who had come into possession of 
Colpeck body and Colpeck brain to co- 
operate with her. 

And as she thought during the next 
hour, her mind busy with many arguments 
and doubts, many speculations and fears, 
She would have said that she was op- 
pressed by the greatest trouble her life 
had known, which would be hard to deny, 
she being faced by the twilight of all 
her race, and with no more than pre- 
carious hope of avoiding the common 
death. Yet the . fact was that she had 
been waked to a more vivid mood than 
she had known in the years behind. Life 
roused itself at the nearness of death, 
as, in those who deserve its boon, it will 
ever do. If she had more fear than her 
life had known till that hour, she had 
also more active hope. Fear and hope 
fed from the same dish, on which they 
equally thrived. She had more fear than 
when she had voted for her own end, 
for resignation was gone. 

There came a time when her evening 
meal slid on to the. table, as it would 
ever do at the same hour, by which she 
knew that the time for which she waited 
had come. 

She must not stay to eat, though the 
routines of life had become so absolute 
that she had a puzzled wonder as to 
what the consequences of such abstention 
might prove to be. She rose at once from 
the pneumatic couch on which she had 
reclined in the relaxation of thought, and 
made a way to the apartment of Colpeck- 
4XP which no bolts obstructed, and which 
was independent of opening doors. 

The solidity of matter, which had been 
an accepted faith of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had become, in the twentieth, more 
or less theoretically denied or experi- ; 
mentally refuted, without being recog- 
nized for the utter delusion which it was 
subsequently demonstrated to : be. 

It was recognized as a mathematical 
possibility that, as an atom consists of 
molecules as far apart from one another, 
and relatively as .small, as the planets of 
the solar system, if each of these mole- 
cules should be themselves of no greater 



density, nor composed of more solid par- 
ticles, then, if the universe were com- 
pressed to an absolute solidity, it might 
— even on the assumption that the ma- 
terial has objective reality — be compressed 
into less space than is now occupied by 
a pin’s head: but this knowledge was 
incomplete and unapplied. 

Vinetta . (avoiding the sliding rails by 
which the food-machines and other ser- 
vices did their silent, punctual work) 
walked through walls that were opaque 
to sight, and contained souna, but were 
no hindrance to her, or to the purple 
garment she wore. The privacies of the 
world which Vinetta knew were not se- 
cured by bolt or lock, but by an iron 
rule of routine, which had become stronger 
than any law. 

Now she made a circuitous way through 
rooms which would be vacant at such an 
hour, and walked at last, with a quiet 
face, but a fast-beating heart, into the 
one she sought. 

“Do you mind,” she asked, “if I talk 
to you now? It is important — to me." 

Colpeck-4XP had been sucking mixed 
fruit-juices through a tube, in small quan- 
tities, at the regulation intervals. A plate 
of some pink substance, which, apart from 
its colour, had the appearance of grated 
cheese stood before him to be eaten later. 
He looked up astonished, perhaps repelled, 
by this invasion, unprecedented not merely 
in his individual experiences but in the 
records of eccentricity or crime during 
several previous centuries. 

“I shouldn't have come without cause,” 
she said uncertainly, controlling with diffi- 
culty the desire to withdraw from the 
sight of another human being absorbing 
drink. 

';No,” he agreed dubiously. “I suppose 
not.” He had ceased to drink. He laid 
down the glass tubes. Her sense of having 
outraged both his modesty and her own 
diminished somewhat with this cessation, 
though, as his eyes met hers, she could 
not control a blush such as may not have 
been observed for three hundred years on 
a woman’s face. 

“I haven’t come to Colpeck-4XP,” she 
went on, bravely ignoring her burning 
cheeks, "but to Wyndham- Smith.” 

That was what she had resolved to say, 
and it seemed to have some effect. 

“Yes,” he said, though still in that 
dubious puzzled voice. “There is^that. But 
why have you come?” 

“I went to see Colpeck-4XP,” she an- 
swered, “an hour ago.” 
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“You — Yes, I see. But why?” 

“He will be willing to remain in his 
present body, if you- concur." 

T HE information was of a nature to 
cause Wyndham Smith, now that the 
first shock of traditional unseemliness was 
over, to forget the circumstances in which 
they met. 

He had- been thinking rather sombrely, 
during the last hour, of the alternatives, 
that lay before him— either to return to a 
barbarous, bloody world of which he had 
no recollection now, and of which he 
could only form a vaguely terrible picture, 
or to face the utter loneliness of a deserted 
earth, with no better prospect than solitary 
death at last, which would end his species 
with himself — one of these, or else to join 
the general euthanasia which was the 
deliberately selected doom of his fellow- 
men. 

But the actual choice he had supposed 
to be even less than that. The accepted 
rule was, that a transferred identity must 
be adjusted within two days unless both 
the egos concerned should prefer to con- 
tinue in their exchanged tenements, and 
such an occurrence had never been. Was 
it likely now? 

The information she brought gave him 
a choice which he might not have had, 
and which might not be easy to make. 
It was welcome news. But it explained 
nothing. Before he discussed, he must 
understand. “Why,” he asked, “did you 
get him to tell you that?” 

“Because it was essential for me to 
know whether, if I should agree on some- 
thing with you tonight, I should have to 
deal with someone else tomorrow.” 

Yes. He saw that. That was sense. But 
what bargain could she wish to make? 
“To what,” he asked, “do you want me 
to agree?” 

“Before I say that, will you tell me 
whether you mean to go back to the other 
life?” 

“It sounds the most natural thing to 
do.” 

“History tells us that it was very horrible. 
Pain. Heat. Cold. Quarrels. Bad food. Dis- 
eases. All sorts of muddle and dirt. Even 
insects under your clothes.” 

“We haven’t decided that this life is 
any good.” 

“But that must have been worse in 
ever so many ways.” 

“And yet people wished to live.” 

“But you are going to live. You’ve ar- 
ranged that.” 



“Not in a very attractive manner.” 

“Then it is just to oblige Colpeck-4XP 
to come back to that, if he thinks even the 
twentieth century wouldn’t be so bad? It’S 
you who’ve done that for him, and then 
you won?t face it yourself.” 

“That’s foolish. He can end his life 
here, if he will. He’ll be no worse off than 
he was before. In fact, better. I’ve given 
him a chance that he wouldn’t have had 
the initiative to get for himself.” 

This was a disconcerting reply. She had 
hoped something from this argument of 
justice, knowing that the brain which 
Wyndham Smith now controlled was of a 
particular scrupulosity on points of hon- 
our. But his reply was difficult to rebut. 
She had a better hope when he added, 
“But I haven’t said yet that I won’t let 
him have his way.”. 

She said, “There won’t be much pleasure 
in being the only creature alive, even 
though the machines go on working, as I 
suppose they will, more or less.” 

. “I doubt that. .... No. I don’t see that 
there will.” 

Their eyes met. Prompted by the insur- 
gent ego of twentieth-century barbarism 
which now controlled it, the brain of Col- 
peck-4XP became alive, to the implication 
of this amazing interview. 

“Suppose,” she said, refusing to with- 
draw the gaze which he met so discon- 
certingly, “that you were not quite alone?” 
He did not affect to misunderstand. He 
answered directly, “You could not do that, 
even if I would agree— -if you would dare. 
You have voted for your own death.” 
“But I,. was the rebel child.” 

It was an audacious assertion, even 
though it might be a true guess. Yet what 
penalty could it now bear, even though it 
were believed, even though it -should be 
broadcast to the 4,999,908, who would be 
shocked by its shameless boast? There 
can be little for fear or hope, for resent- 
ment or retribution, among those who 
have united to end their race. 

After this, there -were some minutes of 
silence. The ego of Wyndham Smith 
warred with the brain, the acquired char- 
acter, the traditions of Colpeck-4XP, and 
the conflict was confused beyond speedy 
determination or assurance of victory for 
either side. 

Vinetta understood something of this. 
She judged correctly that to ask too much 
at this moment might be to get nothing at 
all, which she must not risk. 

But these new sharp emotions of hope 
and doubt had a fighting quality which 
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would not be still. She asked, “You will 
not go back?" 

He considered this. “No,” he said, with 
deliberation. “I will stay here. I will see 
it out. That is, if he agree.” 

“He will agree,” she said confidently. 
Her voice had a note of victory, of exalta- 
tion, such as had not been heard for cen- 
turies from a human throat. 

With cautious boldness, she pushed for- 
ward her lines of attack, asking more, 
though much less than all. “You will, not 
expose me that I have come here?” 

“No,” he answered, with the same re- 
luctant-seeming deliberation as before, as 
though being forced along a path that he 
feared to tread, “I will not do that.” 

“I wish,” she said, “you would eat. Why 
should you stay for me? It is I, not you, 
who transgress. The time is short now. 
You will miss your meal.” 

“So,” he answered, “will you.” He added, 
“I cannot eat while you are here. It is not 
'done.” 

She saw, as he said this, that he waged- 
a fight which she must, help him to win. 
She must not forget' that he was handi- 
capped with a Colpeck brain, or rather 
with one that had been trained to value 
the Colpeck traditions, cautions and in- 
hibitions. 

She said, “There Was a time when men 
ate in each other’s presence.” 

“There was a time,” he replied, “as you' 
have reminded me,, when insects might 
crawl upon human flesh.” His hand made 
a spasmodic shrinking movement as he 
said this. It was a, vile thought for one 
before whose birth most insects had left 
the world. , 

“There was a later time when it became 
a marriage custom to eat together, though 
all other men, except young , children, 
would feed apart.” 



“But,” he replied, “that custom is long 
since dead in more decent times. It is left 
behind.” 

She asked, “Where will our customs be in 
a week’s time? We do well to boast! But 
there will be one custom that is ended 
now.” 

' She reached over. She took his spoon. 
She ate a mouthful of food. After that, 
she went with averted eyes. Neither did 
he look at her. They were both ashamed 
at-what she had done. But she had raised 
a chaos within his heart' that he could 
not still. 

44T AM not Colpeck-4XP. I am Wynd- 

JL ham Smith.” So he told himself a 
score of times as he paced his room during 
the night, sometimes in explanation, 
sometimes in self-excuse,, sometimes in 
the endeavour to mould desire to the point 
of settled resolve. 

Yet it was hard to realize, if not to be- 
lieve. fis truth was' evident in the fact 
alone that he was awake and disturbed 
with conflicting thoughts. Every memory, 
every tradition of conduct, every argu- 
ment with which his mind was stored was 
on the side of the race to which he was 
otherwise so remote, yet which, by one 
irrevocable word, had become his in its 
hour of death. 

He saw that he had three questions to 
vex his mind, of which he must dispose in 
an orderly rotation. 

(1) Did he really intend to survive the 
general race-suicide which he had been 
solitary to oppose? 

(2) If so, did he wish Vinetta to be his 
wife in the future days? 

(3) If he did, was there any possible 
method by which she could escape the 
common fate, after she had consented 
thereto? 
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He saw that, if he should answer the 
first question in the negative, the other 
two did not arise, and that it should 
therefore have prior consideration. Simi- 
larly, if the second should be negatived, 
the third need not be asked, and that was 
further evidence that he had numbered 
them rightly. 

' Yet their precedence was less simple 
than that, for, had the first stood alone, 
he would have had a week for its leisured 
consideration, whereas an affirmative an- 
swer to the second might entail prompt 
action in various ways, so that, for .its 
sake,, the prior question must be promptly 
resolved. 

Again, the reply to the second might be 
influenced by those which could be given 
to .the other two, so that, at the last, he 
saw that he. must reverse their order. 

As he debated these questions, he saw, 
more clearly than he had done before, the 
fundamental upheaval of all the habits 
and experiences of life, as he had hitherto 
lived It, which a lonely survival would 
mean; which,. in most ways, would be little 
different if the survivors were two. 

Vaguely, he saw that the machines must 
go— that fertility must be released, to re- 
capture an earth from which it had been 
driven' as an insanitary, obscene, insub- 
ordinate force, , too barbarous for modern 
man to endure. The results of such 
changes must be beyond the forecasting of 
human wit. A new balance of nature must 
be established. It might not occur without 
much wastage, amidst which his own life, 
or that of his children, might be over- 
. whelmed. .He had thought that, whether 
there should be one or two that survived, 
there would be no more than minor re- 
. suiting differences. And so, in many ways, 
it must be. 

But with the. thought of children, he ob- 
served one enormous variation. If he were 
to survive alone, it could but defer for a 
few more years the final passing of the 
race of men from the earth which, they 
had lacked wisdom to make a tolerable 
home. But if there were two— that would 
be, indeed, to. mock the whole purpose of 
this gesture by which man was to reject 
the gift of life, casting it back with con- 
tempt at the feet of God. Suppose the 
two who lived should found, to better pur- 
. pose, a better race? Those who died might 
' be judging themselves rather than their 
Creator, and their verdict might not be 
wrong. . 

As he thought .this, the brain, of Colpeck- 
4XP, driven by the ego of Wyndham 



Smith, stirred itself to a passionate hope, 
to hard resolve. It roused itself to a great 
game, which must be played for the great- 
est stake that, a man could have. And the 
mere thought of taking on such conflict 
against fate, and against his kind, brought 
a sense of bewildering freedom, of escape 
from the smooth, soft, eventless servitude 
which had gained no more than the ab- ' 
sence of all the adverse impacts which had 
pained or thwarted those heroic ancestors 
who had endured under different skies. 
He saw that, in a blind folly, man had 
sought to change the nature and purpose 
of human life, saying that it was evil 
only of which they would make an end, 
and, arm-in-arm, good and evil together 
had left the world 

From many conflicting thoughts he was 
aware of one resolution finally formed. 
He would live, if he could— with her. 

Would he live alone? He was less sure. 
He was less Inclined to that than before. 
After this new dream, ; it had a barren, 
abortive aspect, which he would be tardy 
to choose. 

Could he contrive that not only his 
life, but hers should' endure? It was hard 
to see how that could be> done. Yet a way 
there must surely :be. .... But first he 
would communicate ' with him who now 
had the body of Wyndham Smith — which 
it was - not easy to -think that any ego 
would wish to hold— and agree that they 
should continue as they now were. 

1 From the high dream he had had, he 
came to a sharp fear 'that this agreement 
would not be made; but he found that 
Vinetta had been right about that, for 
the ego of Colpeck-4XP was content to 
.flee from a dying world, to one which was 
more familiar to the' brain that now served 
its will. 

YNDHAM iSMITH — as it may be pref- 
erable to call him, if it be allowed 
that the ego is more than the body in 
which it dwells — did not sleep, till late, and 
waked some minutes after the "universal 
hour. It was a fault of routine which it 
would have been his normal duty to re-, 
port to the physician.of his hundred, who, 
would have examined' him, and either re- 
buked whatever deviation of conduct 
might have caused this eccentricity, or 
recommended either immediate operation, 
'or an early visit to the nearest euthanasia 
furnace if he had observed any indication 
of failing health, for it had long been an 
axiom of worldly wisdom that, .however 
absolute the control of pain- might have 





The ego which would waken to-day in the body 
of Co!peck-4XP, was to be that of the primitive 
Wyndham Smith. . . . 
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become, the beginning of a disease is the 
better end of it at which to die. 

But even the most docile member of the 
community might have felt it needless to 
take such precaution when it was under- 
stood that the thousand of such refuges 
which the world contained were to be 
visited by the whole of its inhabitants in 
a week’s time. To Wyndham Smith it 
came as no more than a moment’s recol- 
lection of the precepts that childhood 
learned, to be rejected in the instant that 
followed. The . illegality which he had in 
mind was more serious in itself, and less 
to be condoned by the resolution that the 
last night’s council had taken. He waited 
until the hour of the morning, meal arr- 
rived, drank and ate with a brevity which 
would leave him a clear forty minutes free 
from fear of interruption in what he did, ' 
and went to Vinetta’s room. 

Having reached it. he knew .that he had 
come to a place where no one would in- 
trude unasked, if the present order should 
continue for many years; nor could those 
who were within be seen or overheard. 
These personal rooms, with their opaque 
though - penetrable walls, were the only 
real privacies that the earth contained at 
a- time when any sound, near or" far, ex- 
cepting themselves, could be picked up 
by a million receivers, if they should 
chance to be directed upon the area from 
which it came. i 

His caution must be that he should not 
exceed his time, and. that Vinetta should 
neither be observed to be in consultation 
with him, nor to neglect the normal occu- 
pations that passed the tedium of her 
waking hours. 

She looked up as he entered with sud- 
den joy, and her eyes shone with some- 
thing of the buoyant courage of youth, 
meeting in his own an excitement, if not 
an elation, that equalled hers, for she 
guessed at once what. -his coming meant,’ 
and that the first battle was almost won. 

She said, "I was sure you would. I have 
not let myself doubt. Not even when- 1 
was most afraid in the night.” 

He answered gravely, but with the same 
bouyancy in his voice and the thought he 
spoke, “Yesterday it was five millions to 
one. We have halved it now! But we must 
not think that it will be easy to do.” 

Her bowl of food was half-emptied. She 
pushed it towards him with its single 
spoon. She said, “You must eat with me. 
You reckon well. But you must not call us 
two. We are one from now.” 

He took up the spoon, but not as readily 



as she would have liked, so that she added, 
“It is no more than your custom was.” 
“Yes,” he agreed, with a puzzled look, 
as of one who strives to recall a forgotten 
dream, “I suppose it was.” He put the 
.spoon to his mouth. 

But having taken this in a ritual way, 
he pushed the bowl back, “I had some,” 
he said, “before I came here. I need not 
rob you of food. I have come to talk.’’ 

“So we must,” she agreed. “And they 
will not guess. . . . It would be useless to 
propose that they leave me alive. They 
would never consent to that.” 

“No. They would destroy you at once, if 
they had the least suspicion of what we 
plan. They would tell the machines. After 
the vote you gave, they would have all 
men's support." 

She knew that to be true. The order of 
the First Hundred would be obeyed by 
those who attended on the machines, and 
the automata had a terrible power. It 
would be useless to evade or resist. They 
both knew that; too surely for the wasting 
of words. 

She asked, thinking of the machines, 
“Will they order them to destroy them- 
selves, or will they let them go on?" 

“I have wondered that. But we shall 
hear. As I am to remain alive, they may 
be willing to consult my preference in 
what they do.” 

“I suppose that, as orders are issued by 
our Hundred alone, they may decide that 
we who belong thereto shall be the last to 
remain alive.” . 

’’So we must hope that they will. But I 
cannot urge it. It Is not my concern. And 
it.mightfbe unwise that it should be pro- 
posed by you." 

“We must hope that its wisdom will he 
seen by others.” 

“But even so — ” x, 

‘Wes. They are sure to require the whole 
of us to enter together .^gut, we have time 
to devise a plan." 

“So we must. ... It was a foolish thing 
that I proposed— that.iSterilizing of the 
sea. I did not foresee that the discussion 
would develop the way it 1 did.” 

“Yes. But there is ona> thing sure. It 
cannot be done in a week.. I wonder how 
Pilwin-C6P will get over tjiat?” 

“He may propose that, the machines be 
so directed that they will continue what- 
ever he may require them to do. There 
would be no difficulty, there;” 

She looked at him ; with 1 startled eyes, 
guessing his thought. “And you might 
stop them when all but ourselves were 
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dead? You would interfere 
machines?" 

Her voice shook now with a fear with 
which she had been hypnotized from her 
childhood’s days. It was such as .the twen- 
tieth century could only partially under- 
stand. A, child who attempted to embrace 
a dynamo’s armature would certainly have 
been pulled away: it would not have been 
encouraged to put its head under a steam- 
hammer, or to fondle a chaff-cutter, and 
there were some factory laws for the fenc- 
ing off of machines of particularly bad 
reputation, as savage animals at a zoo 
might be barred from the public reach. 
But the machines of that day were primi-. 
tlve in character, most of them capable of 
nothing more than one operation monot- 
onously repeated, and generally even that 
would require the constant watchfulness 
of a human colleague. They were unable 
to feed each other. Some of them were 
even unable to oil themselves. 

N ATURALLY, with the passing cen- 
turies, changes came. The machines 
of this day had become automatic, large 
and small, capable of many complicated 
operations, and though without any origi- 
nating intelligence, yet able to act upon 
intelligent directions in sustained, dis- 
criminating ways. 

It was nearly seven hundred years since 
the genius of the Japanese designer, 
Hirato, had utilized the sense of smell for 
the extermination of the Asian tiger. He 
devised small, crawling, automatic mach- 
ines with strong steel-toothed jaws, which 
would follow any strong scent to which 
they were introduced, and let them loose 
on the tiger’s tracks. A second machine, 
set on the same track as the first, with an 
hour’s interval, might lead a long way or 
short, but would be likely to come at last 
to a place where a tiger had struck im- 
potently at a cold, hard, crawling beast 
that nuzzled maddeningly into his side, 
and the relentless jaws, roused by the 
blows, had snapped back with a grip they 
would not loose until that into which they 
bit had left them quiet for a long hour, 
which no living, tortured tiger could be 
expected to do. 

That had been a novelty then. There 
was even an old painting extant which 
showed the last tigers collected on a little 
tableland to which the machines could not 
climb, and about forty of these implacable, 
single-purposed automata ringing them 
round, and waiting with unrelenting pa- 
tience to resume their tireless, sleepless 



pursuits, when desperation or the pangs of 
thirst should madden the beasts to bound 
over them and continue their futile flights. 

It was by means of many variations and 
extensions of this idea, aided by the use 
of disease viruses of many kinds, that 
sentient life had been almost completely 
destroyed upon the land-surfaces of the 
earth, even where they had not been steri- 
lized by wide-spreading layers of concrete 
which had been poured, like molten lava, 
from huge mountain-side cauldrons set up 
in Rocky Mountains, Andes, Himalayas 
and Alps, and forming, as they solidified, 
hard crusts in which no life could root, 
and through which none could pierce up- 
ward to find the sun. 

The machines of this day were, or had 
been in past centuries, initiated by human 
thought. They carried out the orders of 
the First Hundred, as they were inter- 
preted to them by lesser men. But they 
did this with little present interference. 
They designed and constructed each other. 
They prepared and supplied themselves 
with the fuel which they required. Their 
operations were so extensive, so interde- 
pendent, so fundamental, that any ill- 
formed or unauthorized interference 
might have incalculable and disastrous re- 
sults. It was one of the first nursery les- 
sons that nothing could excuse tampering 
with a machine; or obstruction of its 
operations. To forget this was the one un- 
pardonable delinquency for which the 
punishment would be instant death. 

' So it had been understood. It was a law 
which had taken no toll of the present 
generation of human lives, for it had been 
universally obeyed. The inhibition had be- 
come too strong to be broken at any likely 
occasion. When Vinetta exclaimed, in a 
troubled half-incredulous wonder of reali- 
zation, “ You would interfere with the 
machines?” Wyndham understood very 
well the instinctive terror that shook her 
mind. But he was already resisting the 
impulses of his new brain more instantly, 
more successfully, than he had at first 
been able to do. The knowledge that , he 
had only just come into control of that 
which another had assembled and moulded 
was sufficient to encourage him to ques- 
tion its precepts, unless they were sug- 
gested to him with clear reason in their 
support. 

He answered, “I should be cautious in 
what I did. But one thing is sure. They 
will be confused, sooner or later, when 
men are dead. They will end themselves. 
We should expect that. We should not 
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propose to continue them, which would re- 
quire knowledge I have not got, and might, 
in any event, be beyond our power, being 
no more than two. 

“We shall not have the same dread that 
men have had in the past days lest con- 
fusion arise among them, but we must 
beware that they do us no harm, in a blind 
way, when they are destroying themselves." 

“What a world it will be,” she said, 
“when they have done that! These walls! 
There will be no houses at all. There 
will be cold when they have gone! There 
will be parts of the world, if not all, where 
we could not live without making heat. 
We must find how this part would be. 
Perhaps, if we were near a volcano — 
They must leave the cars, so that we shall 
not be l^ept in one place.” 

“Yes," he agreed. “We have much to 
think of. But you must not show that it 
is of moment to you.” 

She had, in fact, echoed one of his own 
thoughts, which had gone farther. They 
might ask him to choose, before they 
would become busy to make an end, in 
what part of the earth he would wish to 
be. It might be wise— he had some reason 
to think it would — to choose a spot many 
thousands of miles away. But to make 
such a journey, leaving Vinetta behind, 
would be to make it improbable that they 
would meet again, even though she should 
find means to preserve her life when her 
companions died. 

Facilities of transport were not numerous 
in these days. The aeroplane as a means 
of human transit had been obsolete for 
three hundred years. What use was there 
is rising, at foolish peril, into the skies, 
when you could do nothing at last but 
come back to earth at the same or another 
place? It. was futility in excelsis, and 
therefore to be rejected even by the most 
futile age that the earth had seen. For all 
places of descent had become alike. In a 
world in which all differences of season or 
climates had been adjusted, all physical 
discomforts expelled, and on which vege- 
tation had been largely suppressed, there 
was little disposition to move about. Oral 
communication had become absolute over 
the whole earth. Competition had been 
eliminated. Occupation had almost entire- 
ly ceased. The five thousand communities, 
each grouped round its central euthanasia 
furnace, and each housed in ten separate 
tenements, existed, but did not live. 

In contrast to the desire for continual 
motion which had been the tragic folly of 
the twentieth century — a period which 



had honestly and simply believed that the 
“progress” of humanity would be demon- 
strated in future years by the ever in- 
creasing speed at which it would whirl 
about, and which had pledged the sincerity 
of this curious faith in the blood of a mil- 
lion dead — the final generation of men re- 
quired a. compelling reason for motion 
rather than for remaining still. 

It possessed road-tracks, and a kind of 
automatic car in which men or goods could 
be conveyed from one place to another, but 
these were extensively employed, and most 
often were clocked out to their destinations 
without bearing a human occupant. 

Wyndham rose. He said, “I must go now. 
We, have seven days. We need do nothing 
before tonight, when we shall learn more 
of what the programme will be. After 
that, I will come again.” 

“No,” she said. “I will come to you.” . 
They parted without meeting of hands 
or lips, but with a moment’s hesitation, a 
feeling of awkwardness, of shyness, very 
strange to themselves, and which was the 
measure of the novel intimacy which they 
had established in an age which had be- 
come complacent in the belief that it had 
outmoded love. 

I T MIGHT have been expected, with some 
reason in its support, that those who 
had resolved upon such an act as would 
destroy not only themselves but the race 
to which they belonged would have shown 
symptoms, in the brief interval which re- 
mained, of depression, if not despair. 

But Wyndham Smith, moving among 
those who, had been the lifelong acquaint- 
ances — “friends” would be too warm a 
word for that tepid relationship — of the 
body and memories he now possessed, ob- 
served an opposite issue. There was a 
slight, but definite, increase of animation 
among them, as though, having resolved 
to die, by the resolution, however faintly, 
they had come to life — to such life, at 
least, as they were ever destined to have. 

He was conscious also of a lack of the 
usual cordiality — repulsion would be too 
strong a word — in their attitude towards 
himself, which he was at first disposed to 
attribute to their knowledge that, though 
he moved with the form, and spoke with 
the memories of Colpeck-4XP, he was 
actually the strange ego of a distant and 
most barbarous time. But further reflec- 
tions and observations showed him that it 
had a different and deeper cause. It was 
his decision to live, even in the solitude of 
an abandoned world, which divided them 
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from him. He experienced something of 
the loneliness of one who rejects the re- 
ligion his kindred own. 

He would have been more conscious of, 
perhaps more depressed by, this attitude, 
had not his mind been sustained by the 
thought of Vinetta’s loyalty, and occupied 
by vague plans to preserve her life, and 
equally vague speculations as to what their 
common future would be likely to be. 

So far as he could anticipate the course 
of events, the coming week would see no 
change in the eventless routines of life, 
except such as might be involved in ar- 
ranging for the general dissolution, and 
this would require little beyond prepara- 
tions of the temples of euthanasia for use 
on a larger scale than that for which they 
had been designed. There would also be 
the question of the machines, which, apart 
from any request from himself, might be 
left to work out their own destructions, 
and that of the sterilization of the oceans! 
for which his own blundering diplomacy 
was primarily responsible. He supposed 
that arrangements would be made for the 
people of each centre to enter the euthan- 
asia furnaces hundred by hundred, the 
council doing so at the last, when they 
had- assured- themselves that not only had 
the other nine hundred of their com- 
munity gone on their unreturning journey, 
but that , an enduring silence had settled 
upon the five thousand centres of human 
life. 

Among that final hundred Vinetta 
would be expected to take her orderly 
place in the procession of death. What 
possible excuse would be accepted? What 
effectual resistance could be made? What 
hope was there that the remaining ninety- 
eight would proceed to an abortive annihi- 
lation which would leave her -alive to 
propogate their, species anew, and make 



mockery of their own intention of mock- 
ing God? 

He thought of many devices, many 
plans, but, so far, only to put them aside. 
He knew that he had to foil ninety-eight 
of the best brains in the world, of which 
three were better than his. He could but 
hope a woman’s wit was working to better 
purpose than his could do. 

He saw that they must depend entirely 
upon their own resources, for neither he 
nor she had any personal influence or 
authority, which, they could exercise for 
their own ultimate benefits, apart from 
the ruling Hundred to which they be- 
longed. Under the urgency of his lawless 
twentieth-century will, the brain of . Col- 
peck-4XP devised a most cunning idea 
by which all he sought might have been 
gained, by an order which was within 
his personal authority, and would have 
done all that the occasion required. 

The trouble was that it could not be 
privately issued. It could not be privy to 
himself- and those of lower grade who 
would accept it from him. For nothing 
could be privately done. When the First 
Hundred deliberated, the whole of the 
world’s inhabitants listened-in. In fact, 
everyone could hear everything. The only 
privacies were in the feeding and sleeping 
rooms, and there was no possibility of 
issuing an order during the hours that 
they were occupied, for everyone was in 
the same retirement. It would have no 
reception at all. 

Neither was there hope of escape on the 
earth’s surface for Vinetta and himself, 
■ even though they could have found means 
of sustaining life, while facing the 
hostility of their fellows: not in its most 
solitary island, its deepest, remotest cave. 

There were no lands which heat or cold, 
deluge or drought, caused to be avoided by 
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social men. Nowhere that would be secure 
from the iron-toothed automata which 
would be set to smell their sleeping- 
couches, loosed upon them, and tireless to 
track them down. . . . 

Considering the coldness of his reception 
among those with whom he took the 
routine exercises of the day, Wyndham 
was led to wonder whether this feeling 
might not augment itself during the week 
to a more active antipathy, and add fur- 
ther danger to a. situation already appear- 
ing sufficiently ominous. But reflection- 
enabled him to put this doubt confidently 
aside. 

There was not, he concluded, enough of 
aggressive spirit among this race, self- 
defeated and self-doomed in its attempt 
to dodge the divine law that only by op- 
position is strength sustained, to raise any 
dangerous heat of animosity against him- 
self. Not even though it should be in- 
creasingly realized, as the days passed, that 
this man who had elected to remain alive 
was not, in his essential soul, one of them- 
selves, but an alien from a barbarous time. 

And their well-trained subordination to 
restrictive law, all the negative virtues to 
which they had been moulded by a social 
order which had no criminal element, no 
opposition, no rebel motion of any kind, 
would be sufficient for their' restraint. 

Though the impulses of his own alien 
ego contemplated rebellion, he had cool- 
ness of judgment to understand how im- 
possible any lawless or separate action 
would be to these men and women whose 
lives of negative security had been re- 
peated for centuries in a monotony broken 
only, as by a long, slow ripple on a surface 
of windless sea, by the periodic selecting 
of mates, the preparation of the public 
nurseries, and the training of a new gener- 
ation to accept the calm atmosphere of an 
existence which bartered pleasure for the 
absence of pain. 

A celestial watcher, observing that, as 
the centuries passed, each of these pe- 
riods had been approached with a dimin- 
ishing alacrity, or even a positive and 
progressive unwillingness to encounter the 
adventurous responsibilities which they in- 
volved, might have seen the logical, in- 
evitable end; 

Wyndham Smith concluded that, so long 
as his compact with Vinetta should re- 
main secret, there would be nothing for 
himself to fear from his fellowmen. But 
should that be known, there would be no 
mercy to hope, no defense useful to urge. 
They would be destroyed together by the 



cold justice which would hold her to have 
been bound by her own vote, and it would 
be a sentence beyond evasion, and without 
appeal. 

But this secret he might hope that they 
would not learn. Had it not left the prob- 
lem of saving her own life unsolved, there 
would have been no more consolation in 
that. 

In such thoughts the day passed, and the 
hour of the council meeting returned. 

CHAPTER IV 

W YNDHAM SMITH took his familiar 
place with a sense of frustration, 
of having made a mistake, which 
was, in itself, an indication of the changed 
ego which controlled the processes of the 
Colpeck brain. At intervals during the 
day, and with increasing inclination dur- 
ing the last two hours, it had occurred to 
Kim that it might be advantageous to have 
a talk with Pilwin-C6P before the council 
should meet. 

It would have enabled him to ascertain 
what the proposals for the sterilization of 
the oceans were, and to consider to what" 
extent it would be to his interest to sup- 
port or accept them. It would be a natural 
curiosity for him 'to feel, a' natural en- 
quiry to make; and if it should appear to 
indicate that he was already shaken in 
his wild intention of surviving his fellow- 
men — well, there might be no harm in 
that! 

He might even have been able to in- 
fluence th'e event, to come to an under- 
standing with_Pilwin-C6P in advance of 
the meeting, upon a matter which, from 
opposite angles, was of more interest to 
themselves than to the general body of 
the community. But. he, had remembered 
that Filwin-C6P was;;' not particularly 
friendly to himself. Tepidly they had dis- 
liked each other. This'Ieeling stirred in 
him now with an increased virility. Hesi- 
tating,, he had let the tihie'pass. 

It was a strange feeling fe one who had , 
little previous experiehce - of divided will, 
disturbing his. mind- . witli .a profundity 
difficult for one of our' hatijts of indecision 
to understand. He tookjlis' seat now with 
consciousness of a { mental.' disturbance 
which, if he should . faiij, to control it 
firmly, might cause f him,,ito betray his 
alien ego by some abrupt, or unseemly 
word. He looked round on the familiar 
faces of those who ■went, placidly on their 
deathward, self-chosen way,, with a sense 
of separation, of latent hostility, which 
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would increase with each passing hour. 

Only the thought of Vlnetta was potent 
to balance aiid restrain his mind, and she 
was the one whom he must not see. 

The . chairman, commencing without 
preamble, as the habit was, said first, “To 
operate the. resolution of yesterday, I have 
had an instruction prepared for your ap- 
proval. I believe it to be the general de- 
sire that our intention should be fulfilled 
with the dignity of deliberation, but as 
speedily as may be consistent therewith. 
It is evident that our thousands cannot 
terminate themselves simultaneously in a 
seemly manner. The congestion of the dis- 
integrators would be too great. But in 
companies of one hundred each, at inter- 
vals of twelve hours, it should be possible 
without exception, at each of the five 
thousand centres. 

“I propose that the order of the pro- 
cession shall be left for the free determi- 
nation of each centre, which will naturally 
consider our and its own convenience in 
withholding to the last those who are in 
any way concerned in control or provision 
of the essential services. 

“I propose that the procession shall 
begin at six u. tomorrow, and that 
the succeeding hundreds shall gain ob-' 
livion at intervals of twelve hours there- 
after, so that — as we shall necessarily be 
the last of our own thousand — our own 
release must be deferred until five days 
hence, at this hour.” 

Having said this, the chairman waited 
for about five minutes, during which no 
one spoke, and after this interval of 
assenting silence he put the question to 
each in turn, and the chorus of “I agree” 
— “I agree" went down the length of the 
table and came up on the nearer side, un- 
til, arriving at Wyndham Smith, the chair- 
man said, “I suppose that you do not 
vote?” And he replied, “I do not dissent,” 
as he knew that the rules of procedure for 
such occasions required him to do. 

In fact, the resolution was one to which, 
had it not been liable to misunderstanding, 
he would have assented with pleasure. It 
deferred Vinetta’s danger until the last, 
and that with the satisfaction of thinking 
that the forces of opposition would be 
diminished by half a million twice daily, 
until at last they would be a mere half- 
million to two! And considering how the 
half-million would be scattered over the 
earth’s, surface, and engaged in simul- 
taneous self-destruction, perhaps ninety- 
eight to two would be a truer arithmetic. 
With the odds moving so rapidly in the 



right direction, Wyndham might be ex- 
cused a moment of satisfaction, feeling the 
terms of the resolution to be of greater 
importance than the fact that Vinetta, by 
voting for it, had confirmed her assent. 

Having disposed of the main proposition 
with such pleasant unanimity, the chair- 
man came to the further business arising 
from the resolutions of the previous day. 

“It having been resolved,” he said, “that 
we should precede our own departure by 
doing whatever the circumstances may al- 
low to abate the vexation of life in inferior 
forms, and in particular from its further 
gestation in the vast reservoirs of the 
oceans, and this being a matter on which 
our brother Pilwin-C6P is our acknowl- 
edged authority, it may be convenient to 
hear his advice thereon.” 

It was an invitation which appeared to 
be expected, and to which Pilwin-C6P was 
quite ready to respond. With no more 
.pause than the etiquette of the assembly 
required he proceeded to make a state- 
ment, delivered in the usual leisurely 
manner, but with a faintly oracular tone 
that stirred Wyndham Smith to a fresh 
antipathy, which he rebuked in vain as 
evidence of the inability of his barbarous 
ego to accept the restraints and standards 
of a more civilized time. Did he wish to 
be incapable of strong feelings? Even of 
strong dislikes? He was not sure that he 
did! But he must cease to debate himself. 
He must listen. What was the sententious 
fool saying now? 

“We know that life, at least within its 
own most limited range, which is no more 
than a short distance above the earth’s 
surface, and a shorter below, has a most 
insurgent quality. It exists in almost in- 
finite variety, in almost incredible minute- 
ness, in an incalculable number of in- 
dividual units. It has a persistence, and 
an adaptability, very difficult to restrain 
or overcome. 

“Yet ... we have found ways. To an ex- 
tent we have succeeded. If it were prac- 
ticable to cover the whole surface of land 
and sea with a coating of concrete no more 
than two feet in thickness, it is probable 
that the problem would have been finally 
solved. But that is not practicable. 

441VTY ancestor, Filwin-V2H, thought 
1Y1 that it could be accomplished in 
other ways. He had a scheme by which at 
last the earth would have been divested of 
life, excepting only ourselves, and any in- 
ferior organisms which might be required, 
directly for our own use. 
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"It would be vain to consider now 
whether, or how far, . he were right or 
wrong. He would have commenced upon 
the oceans, and the collective wisdom of 
his contemporaries decided that it was an 
experiment too hazardous in its results for 
them to permit. 

“But the record of his proposals — of the 
methods he would have adopted — remains. 
And the two main objections, which were 
raised at the time, no longer apply. 

“It was said first that the consequences 
could not be entirely foreseen or con- 
trolled, and that they might prove to be 
Inimical to the health or comfort of man- 
kind when the destruction would have 
reached an irrevocable point. With that 
opening objection we are no longer con- 
cerned. 

“It was also urged that the means avail- 
able were inadequate to the proposed 
occasion. That view was adopted by a 
large majority of the council of that time, 
and may have been right, though it was 
one with which Filwin-V2H, and others 
who specialized in his department, did not 
agree. But this, again, can give no guid- 
ance to us, for we shall be able to utilize 
machinery which either did not exist at 
that time, or was required for human 
service. 

“The wind-controls in the polar regions 
and the Sahara, together with the Aus- 
tralian, Gobi, and Mississippi temperature 
plants could all be diverted to this pur- 
pose, and would provide a total of sus- 
tained efficiency which even the oceans 
might not be wide or deep enough to re- 
sist successfully.” 

As he ceased, a strange sound came 
from the lower end of the table, the sound 
of fear in a human voice. With less than 
a seemly interval after C6P had spoken, it 
asked, “You would not release the winds 
while we still live?” 

“No. It would be absurd to propose that. 
The machinery would be diverted from its 
present uses on our last day.” 

A graver, more self-controlled voice 
asked, “The machinery would continue to 
operate for a sufficient time?” 

“We can see no reason for doubting that. 
It might continue even until the exhaus- 
tion of its sources of power — that is, the 
deposits of coal and oil that the earth con- 
tains.” 

“In fact,” a young man with Arabian 
features beneath a high forehead, and 
with eyes of an indescribable sadness, 
whose position at the chairman’s left in- 
dicated that he had the second-best in- 



tellect in the world, asked languidly, “You 
would electrocute life?” 

“In the oceans. Yes. I do not say that 
it would be done quickly. But, in the end, 
yes.” 

“Why not on. land?” 

“That might also be possible.” 

“And in the air?” 

“I am less confident about that. But 
conditions might be made such that it 
could not endure.” 

"It has a sound of futility unless it be 
.wholly done.” 

“The sterilization of the oceans,” the 
chairman interposed, "is a matter on which 
we are already agreed. We discuss methods 
only, on which we must, as I think, be 
guided by the advice we have heard. But 
if it be possible tb extend the operations 
to land and air, it would be in order to 
propose that.” .. 

“So I would,” the Arabic-featured one 
answered, "if it were advised that it could 
be done.” 

“I could not promise that,” Pilwin-C6P 
answered frankly, . “unless we, or some of 
us, should remain alive, under less pleasant 
conditions than we now have, a sufficient 
time to direct the operations.” 

This statement was received with a long 
silence.. Across the Arabian face there 
passed the faint semblance of a mirthless 
smile. He shook his head, as though at 
his own thoughts.- It was clear that the 
price was more than any there was dis- 
posed to pay. 

Wyndham Smith judged that, though 
the proposal of their deaths had been first 
made in the form of a gesture of refusal 
against the unkindly skies, yet they had 
been impelled to enrbraee this extremity 
much less by desire to affront their Creator 
than by weariness of their own lives. 

Vaguely, it gave him a better hope of the 
issue of the battle he had to win. It en- 
couraged him with the thought that those 
around him were not greatly concerned in 
this question of continuing life, and to re- 
member that, but for his own blundering 
argument, the proposition might not have 
been considered at all. 

“Before,” he said, “this proposal be put 
to a final vote, may I ask how its operations 
will affect the possibilities of comfortable 
life on the earth during, the coming years, 
on which point you will, agree that I have 
an interest that you do not share?” 

T HE question did not meet with an im- 
mediate reply, which indeed, by the 
ordinary procedure, he did not expect; but 
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he felt that it was received, if not with any 
reaction sufficiently strong to be . called 
hostility, yet with an indifference, an 
aloofness, which might come to the same 
result. 

“You will observe,” the chairman said 
temperately, breaking the lengthened 
pause, “that it is by your own desire that 
you will remain, and if you prefer a course 
which is contrary to that which will be 
taken by all your kind, it may not be their 
first concern to make it easy for you. Yet” 
— turning to Pilwin-C6P — “it is a question 
that should, as I see it, be answered 
plainly.” 

Pilwin-C6P 'did not object to do this, but 
his voice, as he replied, had a faint tone 
of contempt, as that of one who turns his 
mind to a small thing. . “The earth, as I 
suppose, will not have much comfort when 
we are gone. We could not change that, 
if we would. But it is large, for one man. 
And his lonely life cannot be a matter of 
much beyond a few weeks — or a few years, 
if you will. Why should he not go, while 
he can, to one of the islands in the tropic 
seas? 

No man has stepped on them, per- 
haps for some hundreds of years, but they 
will be there still. Their climate will be 
such that a man’s life may endure even 
though we remove the. controls of heat 
and wind that we now have. And even 
what, we do to the seas will be slow to 
reach or affect them." 

Wyndham Smith listened to this, and 
thought that he had heard nothing de- 
serving thanks. The idea that he might 
find a tolerable refuge on one of those- re- 
mote, abandoned islands had already, 
occurred to his own mind. But, if he should 
agree to take such a journey, what possi- 
bility was there that Vinetta would escape 
singly and join him there? 



Or did he desire that, for their own tem- 
porary convenience, they should locate 
themselves in some solitary place from 
which they or their descendants would 
have little hope of reaching a wider world? 
And an island set in the sea from which 
life in the coming weeks, or years, was to 
be electrocuted away, with results incal- 
culable, but certain to be adverse, if not 
fatal to that island life? There would be 
no more fish. The fish-eating sea-birds, 
if any such still lived in those lonely seas, 
would die. Where would death end? 

Frofti wandering into such details his 
mind was recalled by the fact that another 
spoke. It was Avanah-F3B, whom he had 
reason to like. A man seated almost oppo- 
site him, of grave placidity, with thought- 
ful, introspective eyes. His place indicated 
that he was almost the lowest intellectu- 
ally, among the .First Hundred, but, actu- 
ally, where there were five million to be 
graded, there was not much difference in 
that. He was the chief official historian, 
his knowledge of the world’s past being 
very great. 

He said gently, “If our brother have the 
great courage to remain alive for a time 
when he will be the last of his kind, might 
he not take such control of the machines 
as the. occasion require, so that they may 
all do that which we aim to reach?” 

It was a second suggestion that Wynd- 
ham Smith had no pleasure in hearnig; 
but he recognized fairly that it was both 
reasonable in itself, and likely to arise in 
the mind of one who regarded the course 
of human existence as a panoramic whole 
to which an orderly finish was now being 
put. His mind, trained in the historical 
sense, must look with the same curiosity 
forward as back. 

But what should he say in reply? What- 
ever he might have randomlyjirged on the 
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previous day, he had no desire for the 
policy of sterilization to succeed — certainly 
no wish to assist it. And he was, by his 
personal predilection, as well as by his 
acquired proclivities, of a scrupulous hon- 
our, which would object, even at this 
emergency, to pledge itself to that which 
it would not do. 

The chairman was acute enough to per- 
ceive the hesitation which delayed his 
reply, and gave it a natural interpretation. 
“It may be,” he said, “that Colpeck-4XP 
is not finally resolved that he will live a 
solitary life when all his kind will have left 
the earth. If that be so, it becomes a 
pledge that he could not give.” 

Wyndham Smith saw that he must speak. 
Certainly it was a pledge that he would 
not give. Was it one that, apart from the 
doubt which had been suggested, he could 
directly refuse? How would such a refusal 
be received? . . . But was there really a 
doubt? Suppose that Vinetta should falter, 
after further consideration of the hard- 
ships they might have to face? Suppose — 
a larger fear — that she should fail to es- 
cape her accepted doom? Would he have 
the heart to remain alive in an empty 
world? Since her proposal had been made, 
the idea of such solitude had become hard 
to endure. He said, with sincerity in his 
voice, “I am not yet of a final mind.” 

TPTYNDHAM left the council feeling that, 
W if he had no special cause for satis- 
faction, yet that it had gone as well as, in 
reason, he could have hoped, and better 
than he had had some occasion to fear. 

He had heard the second resolution — 
that for the sterilization of the seas — 
passed with the same unanimity as the 
first, he being excused from voting upon 
it in the same way as before, but that 
had been after it was agreed that he 
should confer privately with Pilwin-C6P 
to discuss the possibility of assisting the 
project if, or when, he should finally re- 
solve upon the folly of avoiding the com- 
mon death. It was a pledge which bound 
him to little, and which he had not seen 
his way to avoid. 

He had not looked at Vinetta, nor, he 
supposed, had she looked at him. It was a 
cause of satisfaction that she had been 
discreetly silent, and had voted for the 
two resolutions in a manner which had 
drawn no notice upon herself. So far, he 
supposed, there was not, in any human 
mind, suspicion of what they proposed to 
do. 

So far good. But suppose her attitude 



had been no less than sincere? Suppose 
that, with further thought, she had seen 
the terrible folly of the escapade which 
she had impulsively proposed? He knew 
how his own body, unacquainted as it was 
with pain or discomfort of any kind, 
shrank from the anticipation of what 
might — what certainly would — be before it, 
if his resolution should persist. And his 
body, inexperienced in hardship though 
it might be, was controlled by an ego of 
more vigorous, more optimistic, more bar- 
barous days, , while she had no such driving 
force, no such alien vitality. Would it be 
wonderful if she should reconsider? 

He forced his mind away from this self- 
torturing doubt to wonder what his ex- 
periences might have been in that far life 
of which he could now have no memory. 
Would he, he wondered, recall them, how- 
ever faintly, if they should be recounted to 
him? Suppose he should ask Avanah-F3B 
to describe what life had been in the Eng- 
land of that distant day? Would it be 
vaguely familiar? Would it perhaps come 
back to him as, by some accident of asso- 
ciated ideas, one is reminded of a dream 
which otherwise the waking consciousness 
would never have known? More probably, 
and more to the present point, might not 
knowledge of the barbarisms through 
which he had actually lived until yester- 
day give him resolution and courage for 
those which must be his again in so short 
a time? Certainly, he would have a talk 
with Avanah-F3B. 

But suppose — his mind swung back again 
to its previous doubt — suppose she had 
seen the wisdom of that which was the 
considered judgment of everyone of five 
millions except themselves? A flicker of 
rebellion, a stir of insurgent life, might 
be natural enough, if she were really that 
sixth, unintended child. But was it likely 
that it would endure? Women are tra- 
ditionally more disposed, even than men, 
to walk in the trodden path. . . . Well, she 
had said she would come to him. She must 
stand the test. He would remain where 
he was, and, should she fail, they would all 
go to a common grave; for he saw now, 
with a convincing clarity, the folly, the 
barrenness of a single protest. A misery 
to himself, to end in wretched, abortive 
death — and a jest to the mocking gods. 

So he resolved. And in the mood of the 
torturing doubt which may be worse than 
despair he remained till the evening meal 
appeared; and after that, for some time, 
in a deepening gloom, for she was not 
quick to come. 
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But she did so at last, with serene eyes, 
and such a smile bending her lips that he 
was led to contrast the memory of how 
she had appeared to him during the earlier 
days; for it was a smile which, till then, 
he had never seen. He did not know that 
her coming had brought the same light to 
his eyes, and that he smiled in response to 
her, as Colpeck-4XP had never been seen 
to do. 

“I thought,” he said, “you would never 
come!” 

“You didn’t doubt me?” she asked, a 
shadow of disappointment darkening her 
eyes. And then, before he could reply, with 
a deeper realization of what they were, 
“We have begun to live, you and I, even 
before they are quite dead!” 

He had risen when she entered, leaving 
a meal which, having been taken more 
rapidly than the regulations required, was 
nearly done, but a tiny dish of some opal- 
escent material suggestive at once of china 
and polished steel, still showed a little un- 
touched pyramid of mottled-grey powder. 
She looked at it as she asked, “Are you 
going to swallow that?” 

“Yes,” he said, “why not?” He looked be- 
wildered, and then his eyes changed to 
a more understanding surprise. “I had 
not thought — ” he began, and stopped, 
seeing all that her question meant. 

It was this powder which, taken regu- 
larly, secured the body from extreme sen- 
sations of any kind. It could be discom- 
moded neither by heat nor cold (which 
might have exposed it to greater dangers 
had not all extremes of temperature been 
banished, and fire rarely seen until the 
last hour of life, unless it were at a vol- 
cano’s mouth) ; and the severest pain 
would be reduced to a slight, persistent dis- 
comfort, such as would be a warning that 
the physician’s visit should not be long 
delayed. 

That might mean nothing worse than an 
Increased dose of the easeful drug, and a 
process of painless repair, or, if the dam- 
age were pronounced to be beyond remedy, 
there would be the Journey to the euth- 
anasia furnace, the taking of increased 
quantities of mottled powder, and a gradu- 
al sliding down in a failing consciousness 
to the pleasant glow of a furnace they 
-would not feel. . . . 

“We migm save it,” he said thoughtfully, 
“for a grva't need, at a later time." 

“I thought of that,” she answered. “And 
then not. I threw it away.” 

She spoke with a hardening of eyes and 
lips which he did not miss. Had he been 



familiar with that ancient, profound fable 
of evolution, he might have recalled how 
Eve had plucked the fruit from the tree 
of knowledge, and given it to a less reso- 
lute hand. But he saw her to be deter- 
mined in what she did, and knew that, 
happen what might, he would not doubt 
her again. 

Still, he was unsure of the wisdom of 
this. Surely, such a power, such a protec- 
tion, might be held for a great need. . . .? 
And then he remembered something which 
he supposed that she did not know, and 
saw what its implications were. 

“You were right,” he said. “I will do the 
same.” 

“What shall you say to Pilwin-C6P?” 

“I will let him talk. He may think I am 
not yet resolved.” 

“But you will not let him persuade you 
to doubt indeed?” 

“No. Now that I know your mind is 
equally fixed I have ended doubt. You have 
my word upon that.” 

“Which I know well that you would 
not break.” 

“Yes. You can trust that. . . . But I 
have not been thinking so much of Fil- 
win-C6F as of talking with Avanah-F3B. 
He could tell me much of the time from 
which I came, and among the barbarities 
of which I found means to live.” 

. “Yes. You might get some ideas from 
him. . . . Have you thought how you can 
get me clear without making more trouble 
than we could meet?” 

“I have had many ideas, but none good.” 

“So have I, but yours is the better 
brain.” 

She added confidently, "But there is time 
yet. We shall find a way.” 

A FEW minutes later, Wyndham went 
to see Avanah-F3B who specialized in 
history. That was according to the rule 
that those of lower rank in each hundred 
should become expert in a single subject, 
while those above exercised their minds 
in more general ways. 

By the same rule, Colpeck-4XF had a 
wide knowledge of many subjects, but 
without particularity in any, he being 
ranked as one of the better brains. That 
was the custom throughout the whole or- 
ganization of the five million of living 
men. It did not, beyond a point mathe- 
matically trivial, require or imply the in- 
feriority of the specialist, as those at the 
head of each hundred were (very slightly) 
inferior to those at the foot of the hundred 
next above them, and there was thus no 
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absolute superiority, except in the first 
hundred, to which Colpeck-4XP and 
Avanah-F3B both belonged. But the ar-. 
rangement was doubtless based upon the 
theory that it is a less severe test of 
human capacity to attain proficiency in 
a single subject than to have a well- 
balanced perception of all. 

Actually, the. subject was one that gave 
its professor a breadth of vision superior 
to that of the majority of his companions, 
for it had become habitual to him to con- 
sider this quiet twilight of the humanity 
to which he belonged, not only absolutely 
of itself, for satisfaction or scorn, but 
relatively to those earlier, more tempestu- 
ous ages from which it came. 

He was a man who had lived an event- 
less life of a hundred and sixty years, and 
who was now conscious of some weakening 
of bodily reactions which, while they had 
not reached the point of definite disease, 
had been sufficient to suggest to an in- 
different mind that the time to seek a 
pleasant, dignified exit could not be far. 

“I have come to you,” Wyndham began, 
“because I know that you can tell me 
much of that twentieth century to which 
I vitally belong, concerning which I have 
a natural curiosity, and which may in- 
clude matters with which it may be pro- 
fitable for me to be acquainted, in view 
of the difficult life which I may be lead- 
ing after this week.” 

“It is a request,” Avanah-F3B replied, 
“which it will be a pleasure to grant” (and 
indeed where in any age could a professor 
be found who would not be glad to talk 
on his own subject?), “but I must tell 
you honestly, ■ not merely that there is a 
limit to what I know, but that I under- 
stand even less. How can I hope to make 
clear that which is confusion to me?” 
“Perhaps,” Wyndham suggested, “there 
may be some hope in the fact that my 
ego will be native to what I hear.” 
“Well,” Avanah-F3B. replied, “we can 
hope that.” But his words did not have 
a sanguine sound. “You have no memory 
of those days. Can you stir that which 
you have not got?” He added, “Perhaps 
it will be best for you to ask whatever 
questions are in your mind, and I will 
give what answers I can.” 

Wyndham agreed that that would be a 
good way. He began: “My first question 
must be, if it were truly such a barbarous 
and bloody time, how did the men of that 
day endure it to the end, as we, under 
more tolerable conditions, are unwilling to 
do? And, in particular, how could the 



brain that was once mine, knowing all 
that it must have done, advise its ego 
that it would be preferable to return 
there?” 

"The answer to these questions,” Avanah- 
F3B replied, “is not easy to give, and I am 
conscious of my incompetence for the at- 
tempt. But it may be observed, in the 
first place, and on the evidence of . one of 
themselves whom we had here, and whom 
I questioned for several days, that a large 
number did destroy themselves, even by 
most painful and repulsive methods. You 
must also allow for the fact that the 
majority of the men of that time appear 
to have been more or less mad. The 
actual number which had been segre- 
gated for that reason by their fellow- 
citizens in Great Britain alone during 
the year concerning which enquiry was 
made amounted to about two hundred 
thousand, this being the element of the 
population whose insanity was too ab- 
solute to allow of their walking loose; 
and there are abundant separate evi- 
dences that this mental unsoundness was 
more widely distributed. It was a. matter 
of degree only. In many cases the warders 
may have had a measure of mental health 
little superior to that of those whom it 
was their duty to guard.” 

44TT has,” Wyndham allowed, “a very 

A probable sound, and would explain 
much. I know already, that they sacrificed 
the safety and most of the amenities of 
life — such as they then were! — to the 
pleasure which they derived from sitting 
in machines which moved them about.” 

“That was so. But in the course of my 
researches I have come recently upon an 
even more curious evidence. They had at 
that period a large number of buildings 
which they called prisons, in which they 
segregated^ substantial part of the popu- 
lation. These people were housed, clothed, 
fed, and even amused without being re- 
quired to undertake any compensating 
labour, such as was normally necessary 
at that period. Most of them belonged to 
sections of the population which, when 
outside these walls, lived, precarious lives, 
liable to extremes of hunger, cold, or over- 
crowding in tenements .less' sanitary than 
the prisons were. They could not enter 
or leave such places by their own decisions, 
but only by that of tribunals which were 
set up to consider the case of each appli- 
cant separately. 

“It has an incredible sound, but the 
evidence appears to be conclusive, that it 




“It is as strangers that we must meet, 
now,” she said. 
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was regarded as a penalty to be taken into 
one of these hostels, and a privilege to be 
expelled from them to face the rain or 
wind of the outer street.” 

Wyndham asked, “Does your knowledge 
of subsequent history enable you to tell 
.me whether those men of the twentieth 
century were struggling in an opposite " 
direction, or had they already set out on 
the road which is ending here?” 

“Perhaps it would be the best guess that 
the evidence supports to say that they 
stood where the ways parted, and were 
uncertain which they would take. They 
acted, in consequence, as one of their 
own quadrupeds might have done had it 
been controlled by a rider who. pulled it 
back from either road in turn, so that it 
reared and plunged, as the reins jerked 
and swung it,, now left, now right, indicat- 
ing each course in turn, and then refusing 
to let it go.” 

, “I have no _ doubt,” Wyndham replied, 
“that you are right. The men of that time 
may have been mad, and those of this may 
be saner than they. Or perhaps you may 
intend me to understand that insanity, 
which commenced . at that day, has now 
come to the point which it was natural 
for it to reach. But, in fact— as perhaps," 
he admitted courteously, “I might have 
made plainer before — this was not the 
point on which I was most anxious to 
benefit from the special knowledge you 
have. 

“I sought rather to improve my knowl- 
edge of rough and perilous manners of 
life, such as may have approximated to 
what my own experiences are likely to 
be when this week is done.” 

“Then perhaps,” the historian replied, 
“we may talk again at another time, when 
I may tell you things which will turn your 
mind from such an idea as that you can 
exist tolerably after your fellows have 
left the earth; if you have ever really had 
such a thought, which is very difficult to 
believe.” 

CHAPTER V 

T HE chairman of the Council of the 
First Hundred (Munzo-D7D by 
name) had a great though placid 
pride in the place he held, and a special 
satisfaction now, that he should have such 
a position at the time of the culminating 
and concluding act of the race of which 
he was the intellectual head. 

His fine mind was now exercised con- 
tinually, and not the less acutely because 



it was without the stir of a hastened pulse, 
upon the coming consummation of human 
destiny, which he was resolved should be 
guided to its resolved end without fluke 
or blunder, and in 'a dignified manner. 

In this connection he naturally gave 
prolonged thought to the case of Colpeck- 
4XP, which had developed In so unex- 
pected a manner, and though the fact that 
it was no more than a barbarous ego that 
would survive tended to reduce both its 
intrinsic importance and its ulterior sig- 
nificances, he was not disposed to dismiss 
it from consideration without exhaustive 
examinations. 

The facts that the race could not be 
continued by one individual, and that all 
their discoveries, their surgical devices and 
cunning drugs, had taken them but a short 
step upon the path of enduring life, while 
they would rob the survival of anything 
more than residual importance, also made 
the decision of Colpeck-4XF more difficult 
to understand, and therefore to be ex- 
amined with the more sceptical care. 

So exhaustively did his mind penetrate 
the possibilities of the position that he 
even considered whether there might be 
any ape-like creatures existing in some 
remote, secluded part of the earth, from 
which a semi-human race could be born 
anew; and though he dismissed the pos- 
sibility after sufficient enquiry, the idea 
that Colpeck-4XP must have some plan 
hidden in a lawless mind, such as would 
make mockery of that which his fellows 
did, still remained. Suppose, he thought, 
he Were planning to save, at the last mo- 
ment, some wretched woman against her 
will? 

This occurred to him at' once as being 
the most probable explanation, and the 
most dangerous possibility .' ! It roused him 
to visit Avanah-F3B immediately that he 
heard that Wyndham had been talking 
with him; and Iearnirig^lit'tle from the 
report of that conversation, which was 
readily given, he went : ori to consult Pil- 
win-C6P. 

Avanah-F3B had said'- cautiously, “He 
had, as I think, doubts.® 1 -! His intention 
stands; but he is, as yet, 0 less than firmly 
resolved.” 

- - -| Jrjq * . 

Munzo-D7D felt even that hesitant in- 
tention difficult to belieye'jwithout more 
explanation than he yeth'a'dj but he found 
that Pilwin-C6P could say even less, Col- 
peck-4XP not having yet jnade the prom- 
ised call upon him. But he was willing 
to talk, and he took the question less 
impersonally than Avanali-F3B. 
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In fact, he asked bluntly, “If you have 
such a doubt, should he not be put to a 
quick .end?” 

Munzo-D7D shook his ' head gravely at 
this suggestion. “He has done no wrong. 
He has had permission to live.” 

“Which, if he thinks to be left alone, it 
is sure that he will not choose.” 

"So he may decide of himself. That 
would be the better way, and would end 
all doubt.” 

Filwin-C6P did not dispute that, nor 
did he repeat his lawless idea that a man 
should be put to death who had not com- 
mitted a legal offence, for he perceived 
it to be one which Munzo-D7D would not 
approve. But he thought — with which it 
is possible to agree — that men need not 
be over-careful of laws which are to end 
with themselves in the next week. Yet the 
tyrannies of convention and common order 
are very strong, and with these people they 
had acquired an almost irresistible power, 
so that he remained still, and Munzo-D7D 
went on: 

"We are not discussing a likely danger, 
for it is most improbable that any woman 
would be willing to consider so intolerable 
a condition of life, and there has been no 
sign of such a tendency in any of those 
who, being in our own Hundred, are known 
to him: and if his purpose be to take one 
away with him against her will in the last 
hour — well, it would not be easy to do, 
and we can make it beyond his power.” 

"We could make a special law for a spe- 
cial case,” Pilwin-C6P suggested, putting 
forward his first idea in a different dress, 
and with more wit than before. 

Munzo-D7D considered this. It was not 
an unreasonable suggestion in itself, there 
being precedent for resolutions that one 
or more should die for the common good. 
But he saw that there would be a para- 
doxical absurdity here. They had given the 
man permission to live as long as he could, 
and would execute him at once lest he 
should abuse the license which they had 
allowed. 

He saw that it was a proposal to rescind 
rather than pass a law. And he knew that 
there was an inertia of mind which made 
the men of his time reluctant to recon- 
sider any decision to which they had de- 
liberately come.. If he were to propose it 
with any prospect that it would receive 
the necessary ' support, there must be, at 
least, some evidence, however slight, to 
. explain his fear. He said, “Well, he will be 
coming to talk to you. You will judge his 
words with a fine care.” 



P ILWIN was quite willing to undertake 
that. He added the best suggestion he 
had yet made: “You could ask him to 
pledge his faith in a formal way.” 

Munzo replied thoughtfully, “Yes. We 
could do that.” 

He went out through the wall of the 
apartment, which was violet shot with a 
dull red, and a moment later Wyndham 
Smith entered, as might be done without 
ceremony, it not being a private time. 

It was only a few hours since, at Vinetta’s 
prompting, he had rejected the daily po- 
tion of the drug which it was the universal 
habit to take, but already he felt a differ- 
ence which had been puzzling to himself 
till he guessed its cause. 

He felt more alive, more alert both to 
ill and good, more aloof from those among 
whom he moved, more independent of 
mind. It was as though he watched a mov- 
ing pageant he did not share. 

He took the visitor’s seat, and Pilwin- 
C6P took that which custom allocated 
to him. 

"I have come to discuss what help, if 
any, I might be able to give to your plans, 
if I should continue to live, as I may not 
yet have decided to do.” 

He was conscious as he said this that 
his voice had become somewhat brisker, 
more decisive in tone than he was accus- 
tomed either to use or hear, and he re- 
minded himself that he must be cautious 
not to expose the difference which he felt. 
He might succeed in that. His greater dan- 
ger was that he .might come to under- 
estimate the quality of the drug-ridden in- 
tellects against which he was obliged to 
contend. 

Already Pilwin-C6P had noticed the 
change of manner. He looked slightly puz- 
zled, faintly resentful, which meant much 
among this people of tepid emotion and 
measured thought. He answered, “I have 
given it some consideration, and I am not 
sure that there is much you could do, even 
with a better will than I believe that you 
have.” 

“Why should you think that? It was my 
own proposal that you should have the op- 
portunity of realizing your ancestor’s 
plan.” 

The retort, which came from the new 
freedom which Wyndham felt, seemed to 
him to have a convincing quality. As a de- 
bating point it may have been all he 
thought. The long moment of silence with 
which it was met seemed to give it his 
own value. But in the end Pilwin-C6P 
said only, “Well, so I think.” 
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Wyndham could not get much change 
out of that. He reverted to that which he 
had been glad to hear, and which had 
sounded as though this matter might be 
disposed of more easily than he had feared. 
“Will you tell me,” he asked, “why you 
think that I should be of so little use?" 

"Because you have not the knowledge of 
the machines which the occasion requires. 
And even if you had, their control would 
be beyond the capacity of a single man, 
the major concentrations being so widely 
apart. You may ask why should not the 
success of one only be assured, if all can- 
not, but the problem is less simple. An er- 
ror in instruction to one might destroy all 
in the next hour, for, though they are 
separate, their effects are inter-dependent 
in vital matters.” 

“Then it will be best for me to leave 
them alone?” 

‘There are some things you might do, 
if you have a good will, and can give your 
time for the next three or four days to 
mastering the rudiments of control, but I 
do not say they are much.” 

“Would they be beneficial to myself in 
the coming days?” 

“No. Nothing would, as I suppose. You 
have made an impossible choice, unless 
you are friendly to dirt and pain.” 

“There may be even worse things.” 

“So there may. But that would be a poor 
reason for choosing them. . . . The fact is,” 
'Pilwin-C6P went on, following his own 
thought, “it would be useless to attempt 
to continue control of the machines unless 
from twenty to thirty men should be left 
alive to give them the full guidance' that 
they require. Short of that, it may be best 
to set them on a routine path, and leave 
them to their own ways, which may con- 
tinue a long time. 

“It might have been a good plan to 
leave that number, if they would have 
been willing to sacrifice themselves, or in- 
deed, we might have resolved that the 
women only should go to a present death, 
which would have been to make sure end 
of the race, while dealing with such mat- 
ters as this in a leisured way.” 

Wyndham saw that this was true, but it 
was an unwelcome suggestion. Suppose it 
should be adopted at this late hour, even 
in a modified form, the hope of saving 
Vlnetta would become even less than it 
now was. But he was sufficiently wary 
not to disclose his fear. He said, “So, no 
doubt, it would be. But men will not 
change a plan to which all have agreed, 
without more reason than that.” 



Pilwin did not dispute this. The talk 
turned to the conditions which would have 
to be faced on the earth by one man who 
would be alone, and with the machines 
either stopped or diverted from their pres- 
ent services. It was a subject on which 
the engineer had no useful suggestions to 
make, and his opinions were not pleasant 
to hear. “You may find food of a kind,” 
he allowed, “though I suppose it will make 
you ill. But in a week you will be aliye — 
if you still are — in a howling hell. Why do 
you not come with us in a decent manner?” 
“Well, perhaps I shall. I may not yet 
be of a fixed resolve.” 

With those words they parted. Wynd- 
ham went, well content that the question 
of the machines had been put aside. For 
he had said definitely that he would not 
spend the rest of the week in acquiring 
knowledge of such doubtful value to the 
plans of Pilwin-C6P, and of less to him, 
and it was a decision which he had not 
been pressed to change. He thought also 
that he had suggested more doubt as to 
what his own decision would be than, in 
fact, he had. 

Actually Pilwin-C6P had been most im- 
pressed by a change of tone and manner 
which he had attributed to a wrong cause. 
“It is the savage ego that is exposing it- 
self,” he thought, “more nakedly as the 
hours pass. I suppose he will elect to live 
as long as he can, his instincts lacking 
reason’s control. Well, let him go to death 
by his own road! It is nothing to us.” 

He repeated this conversation to Munzo- 
D7D, who gave it more thought, and whose 
conclusions were not entirely the same as 
his. 

T HE next two days passed in ways that 
were momentous enough for some, in- 
cluding those of the processions that 
passed into five thousand furnaces of 
euthanasia, which, at the hour when the 
Council of the First Hundred met on. the 
second day, were roaring hospitable recep- 
tion to the fourth half-million reduction, 
of the total of human lives, but to Wynd- 
ham and Vinetta they brought no change 
except in themselves, though that might 
have been enough to engage their minds 
at a less critical time. 

Wyndham had had two -further talks 
with Avanah-F3B, and had added many 
more or less accurate facts to his previous 
knowledge of twentieth-century life, but 
they had increased his previous confusion 
rather than helped to elucidate the condi- 
tions from which his ego came, or sup- 
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plied useful suggestions for the conduct 
of those which he was so near to experi- 
encing. The facts might be comprehen- 
sible in themselves. Some of them were. 
But they would not coordinate. Each of 
them appeared to be contradicted or ridi- 
culed by some other which was supported 
by historical evidence of an equal weight. 

Discussing these difficulties with Vinetta, 
whom he continued to meet to the last 
limits of the hours which custom protected 
from observation, it had occurred to both 
of them that the explanation might lie 
in the difference which must divide a 
drugged from an undrugged world. They 
were already conscious of so much change 
in themselves, since they had ceased to 
use the mottled powder, that it seemed 
difficult to set a limit to its potenialities of 
explanation; but when Wyndham put this 
idea to the historian, he found that he 
had only increased the nightmare of im- 
probabilities which he sought to probe. 

He did not venture to mention that he 
had already commenced experience of a 
body from which the effects of stupefying 
and drowsing drugs were clearing away, 
for he had become too conscious of the 
vague suspicion with which he was,, re- 
garded by his companions to disclose a 
deviation from that which was universal 
custom, aijd might be held to be compul- 
sory law, so that he was debarred from 
making allusion to the resulting differ- 
ences as he already knew them to be. But 
he suggested in general terms, “May not 
the absence of drugs of sufficient potency 
to control the actions and emotions of man 
account for the wild irregularities by 
which they destroyed each other’s comfort, 
often sacrificing the lives they professed 
to value, or even" undermining the health 
which they could only risk at such fantas- 
tic costs of humiliation and pain?” 

“That,” the historian replied, “like other 
suggestions which you have made, has 
a reasonable sound, nor can I say with 
entire assurance that it is less than true; 
but, in fact, the men of that time were 
takers of drugs to great amount, and in 
a variety by. which it seemed- that every- 
one should have been able to suit himself. 

“There was one which they called al- 
cohol, of a most potent kind, which was 
almost universally swallowed in the coun- 
try from which you came. Its effects were 
admittedly bad, and their medical journals, 
while still advocating its use, commonly 
mention it as a principal cause of disease, 
insanity, and premature death, as well as 
being an incentive to violent crime.” 
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“And you say that they still advocated 
its use? It has an incredible sound.”. 

“They contended that it was harmless if 
taken in regular, limited quantities; or 
that it was actually beneficial as giving an 
illusion of geniality to the intolerable con- 
ditions of the existence which they en- 
dured.” 

“But surely the correct dosage could 
have been ascertained?” 

“So it must appear. But you will re- 
member the disorders, both mental and 
physical, of a time when, as I have told 
you, men would escape, if they could, from 
a safe jail! 

“Neither does it appear that, though 
this drug had been used for many cen- 
turies by countless millions of men, they 
had been able to arrive at any agreed 
opinion upon it. Some held that it was det- 
rimental in any quantity, at any time; 
while most, as I have said, contended that 
it was beneficial if not taken in excessive 
quantities. 

“But you must not suppose that the men 
of that time depended upon this alone. 
They took drugs far more largely than we, 
and with intentions alike to ours. The dif- 
ference was. in the variety of these, and in 
the clumsiness of what they did. Occa- 
sionally it appears that a law would in- 
tervene to restrain those who were ad- 
dicted to one of a particularly poisonous 
kind. But even in these cases the efforts 
appear to have been too weak, the penal- 
ties too mild; for the evils are mentioned 
as going on side by side with the preven- 
tive legislation, as two men might lie in 
one bed (as, on occasion, they did!). And 
of a thousand other drugs which the whole 
nation swallowed constantly, in pills and 
draughts, there was little knowledge and 
no restraint. You may say that the human 
race at that time was drugged continual- 
ly, though without coherent purpose, or 
any unity of practice or of result." 

“Well,” Wyndham concluded, in a des- 
pair which may be simple to understand, 
“it was my own time, and I would believe 
of it the best I can. But you have called 
it mad, and I do not see how you can get 
beyond that. It may be that this drugging 
supplies the explanation of what they 
were.” 

“Even that," Avanah-F3B replied pa- 
tiently, “might not be safe to conclude. 
It appears that some of the wildest words 
were spoken, some of the most sinister ac- 
tions performed, by the more abstemious 
men. It may be best to say that they were 
. maddened by misery and disease, by their 
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perpetual motion and frequent wars, and 
put attempt at further explanation aside. 

. . . But,” he concluded kindly, “I need not 
say that our chemists would provide either 
alcohol, or any other of the drugs which 
their physicians prescribed, or which were 
used with less authority but even more 
generally, if you would like to be provided 
with them for the adventure you have In 
mind.” 

Wyndham shook his head. “My troubles,” 
he said, "may not be so few that I shall 
need more.” 

“I should say that it is wisely resolved. 
But, if you will take counsel from one who 
can have been of little assistance to you 
in other ways, you will apply for your 
share of our own powder in its euthanasia 
form to be reserved for your use, and keep 
it closely at hand, for, I suppose, a few 
hours of a lonely life will be the most that 
you will endure.” 

“It will be mere prudence,” Wyndham 
agreed. But he did not speak from the 
heart. It was only what he thought it 
to be mere prudence to say. For in the 
last two days he had come to love life 
as he had not supposed that he ever could, 
and to regard death with an equal fear, so 
that he would have said that it was more 
dreadful than pain, which he knew that 
Avanah-F3B, broad of mind though he 
was, would not find it easy to understand. 
Only if he should fail to rescue Vinetta 
might he be disposed to consider death as 
a fearful friend, and that would be in no 
mood of resignation, but sheer despair. . . . 
All which might be thought, but must 
not be said. 

S O HE went, feeling, as he had done be- 
fore, that he had learned little which 
it could be useful to know; and that the 
lack of sympathy that was evident In 
those around him Isolated him, even be- 
fore the appointed day. Even the more 
vivid sense of living which had come with 
the abandoning of that mottled-grey pow- 
der did not incline him at the moment to 
more than a passive inclination to wait the 
event — or rather to concentrate upon the 
saving of Vinetta’s life, and defer con- 
sideration of what must follow until they 
could breathe more freely in an- empty 
world. He was waiting, with an impa- 
tience he must not show, for the rest of his 
kind to die. And so in this mood he 
came to take his place at the council table, 
to hear an event of the earlier day which 
stirred such emotion as he had not ex- 
pected that his companions would ever 



show; and to learn that there could be 
an occurrence which would seem more 
dreadful, even more exciting, to them- 
selves than It did to him. 

It has been briefly mentioned already 
that the population of the earth, which 
had now been maintained for a prolonged 
period at a steady maximum of five mil- 
lions, was settled in five thousand widely 
distributed centres, each consisting of ten 
separate mansions designed for the ac- 
commodation of one hundred inhabitants. 
Grouped with each of these centres were 
the technical buildings, museums, and 
libraries suitable to the tepid interests or 
activities of its population, the schools and 
nurseries which stirred into periodic ac- 
tivities, and, not least, the furnaces to 
which, one by one, at an average rate of 
about six a year in each centre (but ris- 
ing at some periods to a much higher level, 
owing to the fact that each quarter of 
the population would be of approximately 
the same age) the older members of the 
community willingly went. 

Originally there, had been very beautiful 
gardens attached to these centres, but 
these, with one arbitrary and other nec- 
essary, exceptions, had been destroyed as 
being too difficult to restrain within the 
standards of repression which policy and 
public opinion required. 

The candidate for euthanasia would first 
partake of a pleasant meal, in which so 
large a portion of the daily drug would 
have been included, and of so potent a 
strength, that, as it penetrated his body, 
sensitiveness to pain, even in its severest 
form, would gradually cease, and a deli- 
cious, increasing languor would super- 
vene. 

Having partaken of this meal, he would 
enter the only place, in ,most settlements, 
where horticulture was still practiced — a 
hot-house of tropic flowers, with overpow- 
ering odors, such as would drug the senses 
to pleasant dreams, even before the pow- 
der had had time to assert its power. 

Here he would mount' a couch, which 
would commence to' move slowly, on 
smoothly grooved wheels, at a pace which 
he could either accelerate -or retard, but 
which, if he should n6;t;'|nterfere, would 
take him almost imperceptibly forward 
through corridors bf^Iihcreasing heat, 
which, as the drug worked, and he became 
more impervious, he would be unable to 
feel, until he would enter an ante-chamber 
of glowing metal, where he could watch 
the purple garment he wore catch fire, 
and wrap him in splendid flame. 
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Feeling no pain, though he might be mainly of young women, with a few older, 

aware of the scent of his roasting flesh, men such as were non-essential to the 

he could now; if consciousness still re- ' concluding duties of the community, had 
mained, touch the lever which would shoot been allocated to the third release, and 

him forward into the final furnace, where were passing inward at the appointed in- 

disintegration would be instantaneous, or tervals, when it was observed through the 

he could continue to glide gently forward transparent heat-proof walls of the ante- 

to meet his end. chamber to the final furnace that a young 

It had been customary to keep these woman, Sinto-T9R, was showing signs of 

furnaces and their, subordinate apparatus extreme perturbation at a time when she 

in constant readiness, so that there should should have been reclining in languorous 

be no risk that any applicants might be " ecstasy, to the 'encouragement of those 
delayed who should resort to them at ur- who' watched, and who would go to the 

gent need, but their actual use, averaging, same fate in the following hours, 
as has been said, about one in eight weeks, Perturbation, in the next minute, be- 
had never risen beyond one or two daily, came panic fear. Her face became con- 

though their, working capacity was much torted with pain. She stopped her couch, 

greater. and then drove it forward suddenly, hav- 

Now, however, they were required to ing possibly intended a contrary motion 

provide accommodation beyond precedent, and become confused by her- condition, 

or anything which their designers had As she shot forward into a fiercer heat, 

foreseen. At their maximum activity it had her garment burst into flames. Her couch 

been calculated that it would be possi- remained stationary for some long mo- 

ble to deal with the present plethora of ments while she screamed and writhed 

candidates at a rate of ten to the hour, an d roasted in the sight of scores of ap- 

thus allowing a two-hour interval be- palled and impotent spectators. Then, 

tween the semi-diurnal batches, which freed from her own control, it moved for- 

was utilized for the inspection and renova- wa rd again at its leisurely routine speed, 

tion of machinery and apparatus which a nd vanished into the white core of the 

were not subjected to so unprecedented a ultimate furnace, from which, in due 

strain. course, the metal frame would emerge. 

On the first day the reports from all ice-cooled,, and ready to be furnished 
centres had been satisfactory to the most anew. 

critical requirements; A million men and The sight or hearing of this fearful 
women had been eliminated without fault agony had no effect upon those who were 
of organization, or any instance of un- immediately following Sinto-T9R on the 
seemly hesitation or foolish haste. And r oad to death, for her torment was not 

so— apart from one solitary incident— it shared by them, nor, in their half-de- 

had been on this seeond day. But that . lirious, half-stupefied condition, did they 

-incident had been of an appalling charac- -show consciousness of what occurred. But 
t- er - to those who were destined to go the same 

At Station. 78F, situated where the city way in later batches, and who had seen 

of Lubeck had stood in a more barbarous this disastrous sight, it vras a different 

age, a hundred candidates, composed matter, as it was in five thousand centres 
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when the incident had been broadcast 
throughout the world. 

T D THE men of any age, it would be a 
disconcerting possibility that, where 
they sought euthanasia, they might en- 
counter appalling anguish: but to these- 
people, dreading pain as beyond endurance 
and outside the ordinary experiences of 
life, the possibility brought a horror not 
easily to be realized by earlier genera- 
tions of men. The question of what had 
occurred, of responsibility for it, and most 
particularly whether it might occur again, 
stirred the world to a stronger ripple of 
life than it had experienced during the 
last fifty of its aimless, negative years. 

The complement of the voluntary vic- 
tims at Station 78F had been made up, it 
is true; but only after arrangements had 
been made for the instant reversal of the 
moving belt at the slightest sign of dis- 
quiet on the part of those who were ap- 
proaching the final heat, and by calling 
for volunteers among those who had been 
intended for the immolations of later 
days. 

It was one instance only of evident an- 
guish, where there had been one and a 
half million painless deaths, but it had 
already caused a wild excitement sufficient 
to threaten the orderly termination of this 
supreme gesture of mankind’s rejection of 
the rule of a blundering Heaven; and this 
confusion might increase during the next 
twelve hours, as volunteers must be found, 
or persuasions urged, to make up the 
quotas which the night required. 

An authoritative decision as to the cause 
of the incident, and an assurance that it 
would not recur, had become of the ut- 
most urgency; and the First Hundred as- 
sembled with faces at once graver and 
more alive than Wyndham Smith’s 
adopted memory could equally recall. With 
his own mind released to increased alert- 
ness through freedom from the accus- 
tomed drugging, he regarded this unfore- 
seeable development with satisfaction, as 
diverting attention from himself, but with 
a wary watchfulness for any threat to his 
own plans, or opportunity which it might 
bring. 

But he saw that, for the moment, watch- 
ing was all that he could do. He was the 
one man whom the event did not concern; 
who would not be considered to have the 
remotest interest in it. It was unlikely 
that his opinion would be asked. To tender 
it would be a gaucherie to which even his 
militant ego would not easily drive the 



settled habits of Colpeck-4XP. . . . The 
chairman was speaking now. 

“I am glad to say,” he began, with the 
slow gravity of one who knew that he 
spoke to a waiting world, “that, only a 
few minutes ago, the cause of this tragic 
accident has been ascertained. It is an 
additional pleasure to be able to add that 
there is no reason to fear that it may 
happen again, nor to blame anyone who 
is alive for the blunder which has oc- 
curred. 

“The necessity for producing excep- 
tional quantities of the drug for which the 
occasion calls has resulted in a number 
of machines which were engaged in oc- 
cupations for which they are no longer re- 
quired being diverted to this purpose. 
Among these was one which had been de- 
signed for the manufacture of synthetic 
bacteria, by which it had been intended 
to supersede the uncleanly ferments which 
have been necessary hitherto for the fer- 
tilization of field and garden soils. This 
machine, though of exceptional intelli- 
gence and adaptability, has been found 
capable of error, and that error it is cer- 
tain, by the result, that it did, in fact, on 
one occasion among three hundred and 
six, commit. 

“The use of this machine for this pur- 
pose was authorized by Marceau-Z6B, who 
passed out of existence during the early 
hours of the present day. Orders, which 
I am sure you will approve, have been al- 
ready issued for the destruction both of 
the delinquent machine, and for the whole 
of its products that remain unused. It 
has been ascertained that the use of this 
machine was no more than a needless 
precaution, the regular sources of supply, 
which are beyond suspicion, having proved 
themselves to be adequate to all require- 
ments. 

“The tragic horror which ended the 
existence of Sinto-T9R, terrible as it was, 
may be regarded as a demonstration of 
the basic equity of our protest against a 
form of sentient existence which is not 
divinely protected from such possibilities, 
and a justification of the course on which 
we are now agreed.” 

As he ceased, the sense of an enormous 
relief, and of profound agreement with 
what he said, caused a low i murmur of ap- 
proval to pass round an assembly which 
was little addicted to such demonstra- 
tions; and after that there was a long 
pause of silence, which was not broken 
until the chairman spoke again. 

“After this explanation,” he said, “there 
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can be little reason to doubt that the or- 
derly procession which has faltered in 
the last hours will be resumed with the 
exactness which the occasion requires; 
but lest there should be any In whom a 
spirit of fear persists, it may be well that 
there should be some example among our- 
selves. 

“We must, of necessity, be among the 
last to seek the peace that oblivion gives, 
having the direction of all. But that re- 
sponsibility is not equally on the shoulders 
of every one. I propose that ten of us, 
five men and five women, shall volunteer 
to join the next hundred from this centre, 
and so go to immediate death. And lest 
it should be said that those who might 
volunteer might be of more courage than 
others, I will not leave it to your own 
voices, ready though I know you would 
be, but I -will name ten, with the assurance 
that they will not be backward for the 
example which is required.” 

In an expressionless silence, as of an 
assembly that had now reverted to the 
trivialities of routine, he mentioned ten 
names, and that of Vinetta was second. 

W YNDHAM saw the danger before 
Vinetta’s name was mentioned, and 
in sufficient time to control himself to 
the expressionless calm that the occasion 
required. For what concern should it be 
to him? 

He even had a premonition, approxi- 
mating to certainty, of that which he was 
about to hear. Was it a trap, or no more 
than an evil chance? And what attitude 
would Vinetta adopt? What ground of re- 
fusal could she advance which would not 
concentrate suspicion upon herself? Or, 
if she should consent, what remotest hope 
of escape, of evasion, could still remain? 

Wyndham looked at her in an idle way, 
as, hearing her named, was natural 
enough, and was glad to see that she hid 
her thoughts, beyond what he would have 
supposed her able to do. Perhaps she 
also had guessed correctly what she would 
hear before the list had begun. 

There was no haste to comment upon 
the proposal, which was received with the 
same silent, listless gravity by the nine 
whom, with Vinetta, it most concerned, as 
by the general body of the assembly. To- 
morrow — or three days hence — could it 
matter much? It appeared to Wyndham 
that his companions had sunk into more 
than normal torpidity, as though in reac- 
tion from the excitement which had 
stirred them before. 



But the Arabian on his right hand, see- 
ing that no voices came from the lower 
seats, said, with the infinite weariness in 
his voice which made objection sound as 
colourless as assent, “It is unimportant. 
Let them go, if they will, as I do not doubt 
that they will be most ready to do. But I 
am not sure that it is wise. Would it not 
have been better to regard the incident as 
so fully explained, so entirely closed, that 
the resumption of routine might be as- 
sumed, and that no example was re- 
quired?” 

Wyndham, still too cautious to speak, 
heard this with a motion of hope which he 
must not show. 

Vinetta lifted her eyes in a listless way. 
With a doubtful wisdom — but could she 
disregard this flicker of objection, which 
might die if it were not fanned to a wider 
flame? — she stated, “That was my own 
thought, but I would not speak it, lest it 
be misunderstood.” 

The voice of one near her offered hope 
of another kind. “Even though they volun- 
teer, it must come to nought, unless there 
be ten from the routine list who will yield 
their places to them. Should we assume 
that?” 

Slowly, one by one, others spoke to the 
same effect. Vinetta saw that the proposal 
would be put aside without further inter- 
vention from her. It was a danger narrow- 
ly missed; but was it as casual as it had 
appeared? She wished that she could be 
surer of that. 

She heard the chairman withdraw 
adroitly from a position which was so 
plainly unsupported. He said, “There is 
much wisdom in what I hear. And, be- 
yond that, the fact that the ten I named 
would have been willing to volunteer, as 
their silence told, is an example of as 
much force as though it had been done. 
As for the trouble of Sinto-T9R, it is over 
now. It is not a thing that would happen 
twice. Let all men put it from mind, and 
think only that they are near to the pleas- 
ant end of a weary day.” 

After that the council turned its at- 
tention to other matters, to which neither 
Wyndham nor Vinetta gave heed, wait- 
ing only till the time should come when 
they would meet, and could discuss what 
had occurred. 

This they did when the hour of solitude 
came, Vinetta going to Wyndham’s room, 
as it was her turn to do, at the first mo- 
ment that prudence allowed. 

She commenced at once upon the peril 
through which she had passed, and with 
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a force and freedom of expression which 
would have sounded strange in her own 
ears a few days before. 

“The old scoundrel,” she said, "was aim- 
ing at me! I was sure of that. I could see 
that he was more savage to take It back 
than he would have been had he put it 
forward with no more purpose than he 
professed.” 

"I cannot say that I noticed that. Mun- 
zo-D7D is always expert to conceal his 
thoughts.” 

“So that little will mean much! . . . Well, 
if you didn’t, I did. I saw that he was 
hunting me from the first moment he 
spoke.” 

“Then was it prudent to interpose as 
you did?” 

“Perhaps not. But it was a greater risk 
to keep still. I could not tell then how 
the others felt. The objection might have 
died out, and where should we have been 
then?” 

“Not much worse than we are now, if he 
really suspects.” 

“You don’t agree that he does?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid I do, more or less. I 
doubt whether he would have made the 
proposal without more motive than he ex- 
plained; and the fact that others thought 
it needless supports that probability, for 
it is a fact that his is the best brain in the 
world today.” 

“I will question even that, if it disap- 
pear by the week’s end, and we contrive to 
remain; but I am not thinking that it 
will be easy for us to do.” 

“It is a hard chance, at the best; but it 
becomes desperate if he have a suspicion 
of what we plan. It is to fight the world, 
with all its machines, and its remaining 
millions of men. For, though he have 
no more than a small doubt, he' will make 
certain you do not live.” 

PACED the room as he spoke with a 
restlessness that he could not still. 
Apart from this doubt, they had come no 
nearer to any plan than nebulous projects 
of flight or violence, or a combination of 
the two, to be undertaken when her time 
should arrive, at which moment they 
hoped that there would not be more than 
fifty men and women left in the world, 
which was a large place, giving many 
choices of secluded retreat, even .with its 
surface stripped and levelled and tamed 
as it then was. 

It was a difficult — indeed, an impossible 
— problem to guess what that remaining 
fifty — the best brains in the world — would 



do, when they should find rebellion just 
when they would suppose that, the last 
hours of mankind had arrived, and they 
had composed their own minds to re- 
nounce the burden of life. 

Would they still pass out in the same 
way, letting the dream of the extinction 
of the race go? It seemed too much to 
hope. 

Would they endeavour to coerce by 
physical violence the woman whose re- 
bellion would mock their plans? It was 
hard to imagine. Physical violences had 
become a legend- of more barbarous days. 

Suppose Wyndham should assault them 
with a lethal weapon contrived and se- 
creted for the occasion? Would they re- 
sist? Would they go to death by way of a 
bloody scuffle, instead of the dignified, 
painless path they had designed? Imagi- 
nation was baffled again. 

Or, if they should observe Wyndham and 
Vinetta in sudden flight at the last hour, 
would they delay their own deaths for 
pursuit? Would they risk remaining alive, 
two or three score, in a world from which 
their customary amenities would be re- 
moved? A world of cold and heat, and un- 
friendly winds, and of snow or rain that 
might fall in the daylight hours. It was 
still harder to think. 

But Munzo-D7D might contrive to deal 
with it in other ways. He would be alive 
till the last, as his place required: as a 
captain must remain on a sinking deck. 
He was not to be despised, being bold and 
subtle, and very wise. And he might still 
be able to control the machines. 

Considering that, Wyndham had a doubt 
of whether he had not been foolish in re- 
fusing to spend these last days in obtain- 
ing knowledge of their control, as Filwin- 
C6P had proposed. But It was useless to 
regret that. On the whole he could come 
to no better conclusion than that, if Mun- 
zo-D7D did not suspect, -they had a most 
slender chance, but, if he did, it was next 
to none. ' 

So he said, in a mood' of depression as 
strange to his previous experiences' as 
were those of elation or self-confidence 
which he had known since the effects of 
the drug had cleared from his deadened 
nerves. 

Vinetta, more elatedly conscious of a 
shadow which had nearly, fallen upon her 
and now moved somewhat away, heard 
him in a frowning fear which she did not 
hide. 

“You are not leaving hope?” she asked. 
“I thought you had been resolved that we 
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should not lose! ... I think I should die If 
you fail me now.” 

She laughed shortly, in the next breath, 
at the literal truth of her last words, 
which she had not meant in that way, and, 
as she did so,- their eyes met and the mood 
of doubt fell ■ from him like a dropped 
cloak. She found herself caught in muscu- 
lar arms that strained her close as their 
lips met. Then he said, “We will live, 
though the world fall. We will find a way.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, made confident by her 
love, both in her own wit and the strength 
of those holding arms, “there is much 
that^we must not lose! We will find a 
way.” 

Her words, confident as his own, yet 
waked him to sudden fear. 

At the next moment they became alert 
to the fact that the hour of safety was 
done. There might be nothing in that. 
It was a small chance that she would 
be encountered . in returning to her own 
room, which was not far. But her face 
paled as she became aware of the needless 
peril to which they had exposed them- 
selves through that short failure of self- 
control. In a moment she was gone 
through the opaque, impalpable wall. 

Next morning, having spent the night 
in devising resolute plans and subtleties 
by which suspicions might be turned aside, 
he went to Vinetta’s room, to meet one 
who had been as sleepless as he, though 
she had spent the night in another mood. 

“I suppose,” she said, “it is over now. 
I was seen to leave. You must let me 
die. Or, if we try it in the next hour, will 
it be less than useless to flee?” 
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CHAPTER VI 

r OU will be safe,” Wyndham said, 
“till the council meet, and even 
then we. may turn suspicion aside 
by a bold, or: perhaps by an indifferent, 
. front. Could you lie at sufficient need?” 
She regarded him with grave eyes, to 
which some hope.had returned, seeing how 
he had put the idea , of abandoning her 
aside as not worth a .word, and had equally 
refused to admit . despair, or to consider 
immediate flighty, which would have been 
to call the same thing by another word. 
“Yes,” she replied, “I . could do that.” 

It was not . a question that would have 
been asked by the 'Colpeek-4XP of a week 
before. He had been of an exact integrity, 
both in act and word, which had been em- 
phasized even at a time when disorders of 
speech or act were- seldom seen in a placid 
life from which all-forms of competition, 



all strong emotions, had been discarded, 
and irregularities of conduct were matters 
of speculative curiosity or tradition rather 
than experiences of living men. 

But he felt differently now. He fought 
a battle of life and death, and the odds 
were millions to one. If others left him 
and Vinetta alone, so he would leave them. 
But if they threatened the life which was 
now of twofold responsibility and value, 
he would shield himself with whatever 
might most avail, be it truth or lie. 

He had almost lost the feeling that he 
was one of- a common stock, with the ob- 
ligations that social order entails. The 
bond of allegiance weakened with every 
hour. 

Apart from that, he had a feeling of 
. responsibility for what had occurred. If 
he had not allowed love to seize the reins 
of his mind, to the exclusion of cooler 
thought, if he had not roused her for the 
moment, she would not have overstayed 
her time, and this danger would not have 
come to her door. 

He did her the justice to remember that 
it was she who had shown the larger 
measure of self-control, that it was she 
who had broken away, who had remem- 
bered, although too late, the present peril 
in which they stood. 

Blended with this, there was a feeling of 
- fierce. regret that they had made no more 
of a chance they had had — perhaps the 
last that they ever would. 

They were alone again now, but their 
minds must be on different matters, in 
different moods. 

Wondering half-consciously at himself, 
he proposed a plan, prompting her in 
what she should say to support the denial 
he had resolved, but he found it to be a 
matter on which she had no scruple at all. 
Loyalty and truth were as natural to her 
as to him, but they were to be given 
where they belonged. Chivalrous and ab- 
stract altruisms have always been the 
devisings of men rather than of those who 
must guard their young. 

Vinetta said, “He will be slow to talk 
when he.hears that.” She approved a plan 
at once subtler and bolder than would 
have been likely to rise in her own mind. 
She added, “You had better go. We may 
not meet again till the last hour. But I 
understand. You can count on me.” 

They parted with few words, as having 
put emotion aside now the battle joined. 

Wyndham went to his gymnasium exer- 
■ cises, which were a dead routine, as all 
was, now that competition had been con- 
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demned. These exercises were of a routine 
as exact and invariable as the meals, but 
took place in a common room. It was 
strange to observe men and women who 
would compass their own destructions on 
the next day, or before, exercising them- 
selves lest their muscles stiffen or their 
digestions fail, but the force of custom was 
very strong, and what else was there to 
do? 

Munzo-D7D entered the gymnasium. He 
looked round as one having an object in 
what he did. He saw Wyndham and 
crossed over to him. He said, “We must 
talk. Will you come to me when the hour 
of converse arrives, or shall I come to 
you?” 

Wyndham looked at him carelessly. He 
said, “I have much to do. But you can 
come to me if you will. I suppose the 
talk will be soon done.” 

There was lack of customary courtesy 
here, though nothing at which Munzo- 
D7D could legitimately take offense. He 
said, “I will cpme.” He went at that, hav- 
ing other matters with which to deal. 

He came to Wyndham at the first mo- 
ment he could. He knew enough to guess 
more, and his guess was good. He thought 
he could make a decisive end of the last 
trouble which humanity had to face as its 
twilight came. 

There was no privacy in the conversa- 
tion which followed, because anyone in 
the whole world who desired to do so could 
listen in. On the other hand it was an 
abstract improbability, apart from prior 
arrangement, that anyone would. Wynd- 
ham had no doubt that Vinetta would 
have tuned in to his own room of re- 
ception, which was why he had declined 
to visit Munzo-D7D, as courtesy had re- 
quired. Otherwise than by her, he could 
not tell that he would be overheard, 
though he hoped he might. 

Munzo-D7D knew that Pilwin-C6P and 
Avanah-F3B would be witness to every 
word that was said. He thought he had 
been wise to arrange that. It would have 
been wiser to have talked first in a more 
private way. 

He began quietly, as was his natural 
manner. He did not think to make trou- 
ble, but rather to end it with a finality 
which he supposed that it would be easy 
to reach. He said, “The days pass. You 
have said that you have not been fully 
resolved, either to live or die. But it is a 
decision you cannot much longer defer.” 

"As to that,” Wyndham replied, “I am 
now resolved. I have decided to live.” 



SAW that he must make provisions 
for continued existence which could 
not be concealed. Within a few hours, or 
a day at most, he must make his decision 
plain. Having one lie in his mind which 
must be stoutly sustained, he could not 
cumber himself with another of less evi- 
dent use. 

Munzo-D7D did not look surprised to 
hear that. It was, he believed, the truth, 
though he had not supposed that it would 
be so roundly declared. He went on, with 
a friendliness which he felt in a tepid 
way, though he knew it to be an alien ego 
to whom he spoke. “But do you think you 
are wise? You will be alone. You ca!h have 
little comfort and less joy, but you will be 
sure of privations and many pains, for 
which your body is, by its training, unfit. 
And at last you must die in a futile way, 
and in a misery you can only dimly 
imagine, for it is certain that the furnaces 
will not endure. Is it worth while, for so 
certain, and so unseemly an end?” 

He thought this question would lead to 
what he had come to say by a short path, 
but Wyndham ’s reply was unexpected, and 
delayed them both from the real issue 
to which they must come at last. 

"Have you considered,” he asked, “the 
old belief that we may be possessed of 
immortal spirits, and that what we do 
here may have consequences we cannot 
guess?” 

Munzo-D7D looked with questioning 
surprise at the speaker of that which it 
was hard to take in a serious way; and 
jesting was an indecency which had long 
died from the mouths of men. He asked, 
“Will you tell me you believe that?” 

"It is possible, and beyond disproof.” 
Munzo answered patiently, as one would 
bear with the incredible foolishness of a 
child. (Was it possible, he asked himself, 
that an alien ego could make no better 
use of a Colpeck brain?) “There are many 
grains of dust on the surface of the 
earth?” 

“Yes, there are.” 

“There are countless millions even in a 
square yard of earth?” 

“Yes. We agree there.” 

“If each of those specks of dust repre- 
sented a million years, the aggregate would 
be beyond our power to conceive?” 

“It would be very long.” 

“But to eternity it would be nothing, 
though it were multiplied a million million 
times, and by that again?” 

"So, to our finite minds, it appears to be.” 
“So it is. Can you think of that, and 
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imagine that all our futile human births 
will continue thus? It is not for wisdom 
to entertain.” 

“Yet, we are now. We may be then. Not 
understanding what reality is, we may re- 
fuse to assert, but must we not equally 
refuse to deny?” 

Munzo, who had spoken so far with 
more quickness of reply than the habit 
was, reacting to the speedy answers that 
were given to him, became silent. He re- 
strained himself from what he felt to be 
an irrelevant issue. He asked, “And you 
have no other reason than that?” 
“Having given reason enough, need I 
add more?” 

Munzo became silent again. He had 
brought the conversation to the point at 
which he must make a direct attack. 
“If,” he said, “you had a hope which will 
prove false, it would be kindly to let you 
know?” 

“I have little hope, so you need have 
no trouble for that.” 

“But if you had?” 

“Even so, I do not ask you to interfere. 
A false hope is soon done, and there may 
be nothing better to take its place. But 
I suppose I have none. You choose your 
way, and I mine. You can let me be.” 
“But if you plan to have a companion, 
making a mistake in that?” 

“Why should you invent that? I have 
told you it will be wiser to let me be, lest 
I say more than you would be willing to 
have publicly known.” 

Munzo considered this in a quiet pause, 
being a genuinely puzzled man. He said 
at last, “Your words have no meaning to 
me.” 

“That is how I feel about yours. I do 
not interfere with what you may plan 
to do. It is nothing to me. Why are you 
concerned about mine?” 

“I will tell you in simple words. Vinetta 
has been to your private room at a mon- 
strous hour. If she plots to live, it will 
come to nought. We shall make sure pro- 
vision for that.” 

“Who has told you that foolish tale?” 
“It is no tale. It is what. I have seen 
with my own eyes." 

“That is to say, you will assert that 
which is absurd in itself, and for which 
you have no confirmation at all. Vinetta 
was here as we know, though it was not 
at a monstrous hour. It was later than 
that. And you can guess what she was 
here to say. But it is all nothing to me. 
You can persuade her to what you will, or 
she can refuse. Being the man who is to 



remain alive at the last, you can do what 
you will, but I say again it is nothing to 
me. You must find another, if Vinetta 
prefer to die.” 

Munzo stared at this, as he well might. 
He said at last," “I do not know what you 
mean. You talk as though you are mad. 
But that is not my concern. I have 
warned you how it will be, in a friendly 
way, and you must live or die as you 
will.” 

Wyndham answered, “As you say you 
have finished, you may now listen to me. 
Vinetta told me the oifer you made to her, 
which she did not accept. If I wished your 
death, or regarded her, whether she live 
or die, I could tell the Council all that I 
know, and I suppose they would arrange 
your death on a sooner day. But if you 
think to protect yourself by a false tale, 
such as would convict Vinetta and me, I 
will tell the truth, and I suppose she will 
do the same and you will have brought the 
trouble on your own head.” 

He rose as he spoke, which was a signal 
for his visitor to leave which no man 
could disregard. Munzo-D7D rose also. He 
said, “I had not thought that; a barbarous 
ego could bring such wickedness to a 
disciplined brain. It is cunning beyond 
belief, which you will find useless to you.” 
Wyndham asked, “Are you sure you are 
not imputing yourself to me?” 

Munzo went without attempting further 
retort. He walked like a man dazed. But 
Wyndham did not overlook that he had 
the best brains in the world, though they 
might be drugged to the pace of a sluggish 
blood. He thought that further trouble 
would not be. slow to arrive. 

A S HE left Wyndham’s room, Munzo- 
D7D thought more briskly than his 
habit was. 

He did not doubt that Colpeck-4XP 
plotted to save a woman alive and so con- 
tinue the race, making a mock of the five 
millions who were now going to death for 
what would be no more than an empty 
dream. He had suspected it, in advance of 
proof, and had correctly deduced, first 
that such a woman must be of his own 
thousand, and most probably one of the 
hundred of his own house, and then, go- 
ing over the two score or more of women 
that the First Hundred included, he had 
settled upon Vinetta as the one whom 
Colpeck-4XP would be most likely to 
choose, and who would be most likely to 
consent to join in so gross a crime. 

He had seen in the event of yesterday 
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an opportunity of eliminating this dan- 
ger while pursuing a separate object, and 
he admitted,, frankly to himself that he 
had blundered in that. He saw also that, 
to the extent to which he had kept his 
purpose in his own mind, these pre- 
liminary activities could be construed in a 
false way, and that it was a wickedness 
which Colpeck-'JXP — so tragically, so 
fundamentally changed now!— would not 
scruple to commit. 

He saw that he could conclusively refute 
accusations against himself by going the 
way of death at an earlier day, but he 
saw also that this would be to accept de- 
feat on the major issue, which he was re- 
solved that he would not do. Where he 
had thought to enforce discipline in a dig- 
nified, emotionless way, he found himself 
involved in a struggle which threatened 
his own honour, the credence and confi- 
dence of his fellowmen, and the success 
of the great project in . which they were 
cheerfully joined, against a boldly defiant 
and incredibly unscrupulous foe. 

With these thoughts chaotic in a storm- 
tossed mind, he yet showed the quality and 
promptness of his judgment by resolving 
to go instantly to Vinetta, to challenge her 
with her offense, and to convict her, if he 
could, of the truth, or snare her to a 
different lie from that which her fellow- 
conspirator had told. 

He delayed only to call on Pilwin-C6P, 
to ask him to listen in to the coming 
conversation, and to call up Avanah-F3B 
that he might do the same. 

Pilwin-C6P was quite willing to do that. 
He was pleasantly excited by what he had 
heard already. He had even thought that, 
if such events as yesterday’s and today’s 
should become frequent, it might have 
been almost -worth while to remain alive. 
That was in a world of continuing com- 
forts, of course. No heat or hunger for 
him! He had too much sense. 

"Yes,” he agreed readily, ’’that is the 
best thing you can do. If you can get her 
to admit in our hearing that she has been 
plotting with Colpeek-4XP, you will have 
no more trouble with her. And if she be 
alive this time tomorrow, after admitting 
that, she will be a most clever girl. And, 
besides, you will have gone a long way to- 
wards clearing yourself.” 

That was not a view of the matter at 
which Munzo could take offense, though 
it was one that he did not like. He saw, 
•with an increase of irritation, that it was 
logically sound. To prove that Vinetta had 
been plotting with Colpeck-4XP did not 



demonstrate that he had not approached 
her also with a proposal which he, as the 
man who was to be last alive, would be 
.particularly able to make. Rather, it might 
be urged, his own rejected advances had 
put him on the track of his more favored 
rival. It may be held to be an evidence 
of some courage, as well as of an Integrity 
which there was never true occasion to 
doubt, that the idea of abandoning the in- 
vestigation did not enter his mind. 

He u'ent on to Vinetta, who did not 
object to seeing him, but who looked at 
him with a smouldering hate in her eyes 
which she made no effort to hide. 

“It is no use coming to me again,” she 
said, before he had time to begin. “I have 
given you my last word, which I will not 
change.” 

"You have given me no word at all,” he 
replied, seeing that he -was to be met with 
a concerted tale, and striving to control 
himself to speak such words as it would 
be well for others to hear. “I have not 
spoken to you, outside the council room, 
for more weeks than I have leisure to 
count. Will you hear what I have to say 
now before you reply?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I will listen, though I 
expect it will be to hear lies, such as that 
which you have just said.” 

"All men,” he replied,, with some dig- 
nity, “know that I do not lie.” 

“So they know of me, and more par- 
ticularly of Colpeck-4XP; which is why, 
for my own protection, I have confided in 
him. And, besides that, he is one who 
stands apart, by the decision that he has 
made, so that he can bear witness to all 
with impartial words.” 

“If you have the integrity that you 
boast,” he replied, “will you go to death in 
the next batch? If you will do that, there 
Is no occasion for further words.” 

"But why should I? SO that the only 
witness against you may be removed, and 
you may make proposals, to some other 
girl which she may receive in a different 
way? No, Indeed! You may accuse me of 
what you will. I will defend myself with 
my living lips. Why should I be afraid? 
I am of the First Council as well as you. 
It is you who should go! to. an early death, 
as I shall not scruple to say.” 

“You are the Unlawful Child,” he said 
as though thinking aloud. “I suppose that 
will explain much. But 1 should not have 
thought that even the influence of the bar- 
barous ego for whom you sin could have 
made you so cunning and bold to lie.” 

“It is you who lie. You do not even know 
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that I am. But I suppose it was because 
you thought that, that you approached 
me with the proposals I would not hear.” 
“I will say no more,” he replied, with a 
temperate restraint which it is possible to 
admire. “The whole matter shall be laid 
before the council tonight.” 

She found no satisfaction in hearing 
- that. If he had not been frightened tb 
silence by the accusations which had been 
suggested against him, the battle was still 
unfought, and the- issue was hard to meet 
with a sanguine guess. 

He left her, marvelling at the wickedness 
with which his zealous efforts for law and 
order had been defied. Surely such crimi- 
nalities belonged only to the traditions of 
ancient days! 

But so it was. Eve, who had plucked 
at the tree of knowledge before, now 
plucked at the tree, of life with a sharper 
need, and sin had re-entered the world. . . . 

Munzo-D7D went on to Avanah-F3B, 
thinking to confide in him, and to get some 
comfort therefrom; for the historian was 
friendly, they having congeniality of dis- 
position, and being accustomed to spend 
much time together in the conversations 
which, dull and slow as they might have 
sounded to the ears of another age, had 
become the most stimulating occupation of 
millions of wearied lives. - 
He was received with interest, and the 
sympathy which he expected to meet. 
Curiously, Avanah-F3B, though harmless 
himself as an elderly, sheep, seemed less 
surprised, and far less horrified, by what 
he heard than either the narrator of Pil- 
win-C6P had been.' 

P ERHAPS, as a historian, he was so'fa- 
miliar with plot : and crime that the 
strangeness of such ancient depravity in- 
truding into a ciyilized age did not im- 



press his mind with the aspect of mon- 
strosity which it showed to them. He was 
not shocked or incredulous. "He was mildly 
interested, even mildly excited. It was like 
one of the ancient tales in the considera- 
tion of which his life consisted, rather 
than in its placid contemporary environ- 
ment. 

He even had a passing wish that he 
might live to know what would happen. 
Personally, he would not object, nor speak 
a word to hinder, if it should appear prob- 
able that Vinetta, or any other young wom- 
an, should , survive to become.the mother of 
a new race. The proposed exit of humanity 
from the records of time, had a dramatic 
quality which had pleased his mind, and 
he had given it the support of a ready 
vote. But so also did that of the surrep- 
titious'. s’”";:val of two who would renew 
their k.ndT so that a new vista of history 
would commence with the next dawn. He 
would regard that with equal benignity, 
tempered only by regret that It was some- 
thing he would not see. 

But, if the thought that he would no 
longer live brought a feeling of sorrowful 
■regret, he did not therefore hesitate in 
his own intention. It would- be pleasant to 
watch, but not at the cost of discomfort 
to his own skin. A man may love drama, 
but he will not wish to watch the play 
with a cold draught blowing about his 
legs. 

He disconcerted Munzo-D7D, as the nar- 
rative closed, by saying with friendly sin- 
cerity, “If you have really such a purpose, 
and can find a woman more complaisant 
than Vinetta has proved, it will be an act 
of friendship to tell me more.” 

Munzo was confounded by this’ to a 
point at which his resolution to inform the 
council faltered. If Avanah took it thus, 
how might it appear to others who would 
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regard it in a spirit less friendly and less 
detached? 

He returned to Pilwin-C6P, hastening 
his steps more than was seemly for a man 
to do, for the hour of siesta was near and 
he was determined to resolve the question 
of whether or not he were doubted by him 
also without further delay. 

Pilwin was amused. He had listened in, 
as he had, for a second time, been requested 
to do. He said, “You have touched fire 
with a bare hand. Whoever lies, there is 
no doubt that Vinetta thinks herself equal 
to dealing with you.” 

Munzo answered, "She may be equal to 
me or not. The question does not arise. 
She thinks herself equal to defy the coun-. 
cil and put us all to contempt. That is 
a greater thing, which she must not do." 

“Well,” Filwin said, as though it were a 
matter on which opinion should not be 
hastily formed, “be it truth or lie, you are 
one who should know best. But I will say 
this: if they lie, they lie well.” He added, 
“The barbarian has asked to see me this 
afternoon.” 

“You have agreed?” 

“Yes. I had intended to watch the fur- 
nace at work. I like the glow of the inner 
blaze as it is thrown on to the roof of 
the ante-chamber when the doors open. 
But I will see him. It is for your sake 
rather than mine. I will get the truth if I 
can. Or perhaps you will not thank me 
for that? Should I put it another way?” 

Munzo asked, “Am I to suppose from that 
that they will fool all men with their in- 
credible tale?” 

"Not at all. They have not made me be- 
lieve. But you must allow me a space in 
which to weigh all in an open mind, as 
reason prompts us to do. Especially as it 
is all the occupation I have. As to steriliz- 
ing the seas, I have given all the orders 
the occasion requires. But I can tell you 
that they will not succeed. 

“I have had reports today of the condi- 
tions in the lonely parts of the earth where 
men have ceased to resort, and as for the 
suppression of life, it is evident that it 
cannot be done. Or I should rather say 
that concrete is the sole cure. 

“You know how we have tried. The 
hunting machines, large and small, that 
make fuel from their prey, so that they 
do not cease to pursue, nor to fill their 
maws — the inoculations — the spreading oils 
— the dosing of great districts with ex- 
tremes of heat cold, such as most creatures 
cannot endure — the great electric shocks — 
they have done much, but the reports from 



all sides are that life Is Insurgent again in 
a hundred forms. We may make an end 
of ourselves, but it will remain a disease 
that we cannot cure.” 

Munzo listened to that which would have 
interested him more at another time. As 
he had observed Pilwin’s reaction, and re- 
membered that of his previous auditor, his 
judgment warned him that the tale which 
Colpeck-4XP and Vinetta had conspired 
to tell might be sufficient to confuse coun- 
sel, even though it should not be confident- 
ly believed. Where he had not hesitated 
for his own repute, he paused at the 
thought of the larger issues which it was 
his duty to guard. 

He said, with courtesy, “By your leave,” 
as he did an act of rudeness, at which 
Pilwin must stare incredulous surprise, till 
the explanation came. He reached to draw 
forth the writing material of his host, 
without permission for such a liberty being 
given. Having obtained them, he wrote, 
“I would not ask aloud, lest we be over- 
heard. I would have none guess what I 
now do.” 

After that he drew swiftly and well. 
Their eyes met, and, more than once, Pil- 
win nodded assent. When he rose to go, 
Pilwin had no doubt of his integrity, nor 
that they were led by one who would bring 
all to the resolved end. He settled himself 
to his midday rest with a satisfied and 
amused mind. It was a mental attitude 
which did not change as he thought of 
the visitor he was to receive during the 
afternoon. 

W YNDHAM came to Filwin-C6P with 
intention both to conceal and deceive, 
and with the purpose of acquiring infor- 
mation it might be useful to have, and, per- 
haps, to gain active help. He had no in- 
clination to give further trust because he 
was received with more cordiality than he 
had expected to meet. He was wise in that. 
Pilwin had reserves in his own mind, and 
if he gave help it might be such as leads 
to a covered pit. There were deceits in his 
heart such as it had not held till that 
hour, for when Eve reached for the fruit, 
it was to be more than a single sin; and 
life repeats itself in a round that is never 
different, though it is never the same. 

Wyndham said, “I ask your help. I must 
choose a place where I will live when I am 
alone in the world. I know that you have 
special knowledge of what the climates 
were before we controlled the winds, and 
which I suppose they will be again.” 
“Could you not go to the librarian for 
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such information as that, rather than come 
to me?” 

“I have been to him. But he knows so 
much that I am merely confused. He sug- 
gests a hundred places, and has objections 
to all." 

“Well, so there are.” 

“I believe that. But I must make a 
choice.” 

“So you must, if you persist in this crazy 
attempt. I will tell you frankly what I 
think. Go where you will, you are not likely 
to endure for a moon’s length. I should 
guess at ten days, if not less. 

“You must consider that, though men 
lived when the winds were loose, they 
were born to tempest and frost and heat, 
while you have been bred in a different 
way." 

“I have thought of that. That is why I 
desire an equable spot.” 

“Which will not be easy to find. But 
there is one thing in your favor. That is, 
if you stay in this Northern Hemisphere, 
as I suppose you intend to do. It is the time 
of the . year when the light will increase, 
and the air will be more or less temperate, 
even at night, for three moons, if not 
more." 

Wyndham knew that. He wished to get 
an answer to his first question. He asked 
again, “Well, where should you advise me 
to go?” 

“It is not easy to answer. Will it be well 
to stay in one place? If you wander north 
for six months, and then south for the 
same time, you may think to avoid ex- 
tremes, either of heat or cold, though you 
may find in practice that it is less simple 
than that. Primitive men did not generally 
do so, having houses and herds and young 
children, and other things which would 
have been awkward to move about. But 
you will be quite alone.” 

“Yes. It will be a greater loneliness than 
the earth has known.” 

“Well, it is your choice! So you might 
wander at will. But when I think of this, 
there is another difficulty which I can see. 
There Is the question of food. You must 
grow, and, I suppose, store. You will re- 
quire archaic, primitive tools. Have you 
thought of that?” , 

“I have selected a number from our 
museum already.” 

“Well, you see what I mean. Even though 
you may be quite, alone, you will have too 
much to carry about. Primitive people had 
domestic beasts of burden and perhaps 
carts. But there are none of these left in 
the world. You might have a machine. But 



would it last under your single control?” 
“I will have no machines. They have 
wrecked the world.” 

“Well, if they have, they have. But what 
is it to you? You need not consider that. 
You are not founding a new race. But I 
see reason to doubt how long a machine 
sufficiently simple to control would be 
obedient to you. You may be wise to com- 
mence as you must go on.” 

“Then where should you advise me to 
be?” 

“I have thought that a mountainous dis- 
trict may be best, in what was the temper- 
ate zone, and will doubtless be so again. 
As the seasons change, you can go up 
or down. You will find a great difference 
in climate can be reached in that way by 
no more than an uphill walk, or a short 
descent. 

“I have thought whether you could move 
growing food in the same way, planting it 
in boxes, and drawing it up or down, but 
I doubt whether you will find it a satis- 
factory plan.” 

“No. I don’t think I should. But what 
mountain do you recommend?” 

“Well, you might find it best to choose 
one where we are growing trees, of which 
there are few. I believe that wood is re- 
quired for many purposes in a primitive 
life. There is Mount Ida, in Asia Minor, 
where men lived, I believe, in remote times. 
You must not think that I recommend it. 
Go where you will, I suppose you will be a 
most miserable man. But I can think of 
nowhere better than that.” 

“Neither can I. It sounds to me a good 
choice.” 

Wyndham recognized advice that seemed 
to be honestly given, and, in itself, sound. 
After some further talk, he said definitely 
that that was where he would go. 

"You will gather what you require, and 
go tomorrow, I suppose, while the means 
of transit are still reliable.” 

“No. I have decided to wait the end. I 
will have the comforts of decent life for 
as many days as I can.” 

Pilwin did not argue about that, though 
he pointed out that the running of the 
long-distance automatic cars might be af- 
fected, almost immediately, by the changed 
conditions of the earth and the new uses 
tc which its major plants would be put. 
“You might go safely,” he said, “or you 
might end in a ghastly death, or be maimed 
in a disconcerting manner which you will 
wish to avoid.” 

But even on this matter he was helpful. 
Why should not one of the- aeroplanes 
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which were accustomed to cross the world 
with certain supplies such as were required 
while they were fresh be used for this 
final service? 

“It is true,” he said, “that they , are not 
designed for human occupation, but you 
would have courage for that, and the ques- 
tion of skill would not arise, I could even 
procure you one which is accustomed to 
alight in the district to which you pro- 
pose to go.” 

“It would be a service of kindness,” 
Wyndham agreed, “for I could not go in 
a quicker or better way, and it will carry 
the tools and garments that I require.” 
“Well, I am glad to help you in so simple 
a matter. Considering that my own troubles 
are so nearly done, and the nature of that 
which, at the best, you will have to face, 
it is a small thing to assist you the most 
I can.” 

Wyndham thought that this' sounded 
sincere, as it partly was. With repeated 
thanks, he would have risen to go, but Pil- 
win changed the subject abruptly. He 
said, “This is a queer business about Vin- 
etta and Munzo-D7D. I should not have 
thought him one to design that which 
would be both folly and crime.” 

“You have heard something of that?” 
“Yes. I listened in, at his own request, 
when he was talking to you.” 

“Well, when you call it crime, I suppose 
you are right. You cannot expect me to 
call it folly, except in thinking that Vinetta 
would agree. I suppose few women would.” 
“I should have supposed none. He must 
have placed his hope in her as the Law- 
less Child. I wonder how he thought to 
save her life when her turn came in the 
procession of death, she being nearly sixty 
before the last?” 

“She didn’t know. He told her no more 
than that he would provide her a way." 

“Well, so he would have done, I suppose, 
had she agreed. He has a fine brain. It 
was well that she had discretion to refuse, 
and to come to you. I wonder why she did 
that?” 

“She may have thought that I should be- 
lieve her tale better than most. But it is a 
question to be asked of her rather than 
me. ... As she refused, it can be put out 
of our minds. Why should we vex the 
thoughts of others before they die?” 

“So I think. Would you have taken her 
yourself, if she had been willing to go?” 
“Yes, I would. For two are better than 
one. But it is not a life to persuade any 
woman to share; and when I heard them 



all vote for their own deaths, I put such 
thoughts from my mind.” 

Wyndham went, and Pilwin pondered 
the conversation without coming to any 
definite conclusion, though he wondered 
whether Vinetta had offered to go with 
Wyndham, and might still hope to do so. 

“Well,” he said to himself at last, “be 
it as it may, there will be provision for all.” 

YNDHAM went to the council pre- 
pared to meet whatever accusation 
might be made against himself, and to 
support Vinetta in the tale which he had 
prompted her to tell. Doubtless she went 
in the same mood. But they found that 
they had armed themselves for a battle 
which did not come. Seeing that there 
was to be no open conflict, he watched 
narrowly for a flank attack — for some pro- 
posal which would make certain of Vin- 
etta’s death, without disclosing that as its 
direct purpose. He did not underrate the 
ability of the brain that was in opposition 
to his, nor the fact that it had the over- 
whelming advantage of being on the side 
of the universal decision, with all the ma- 
terial forces of civilization in its support. 

He saw that, if such oblique attack 
should be made, it might be difficult for 
either Vinetta or himself to resist it with- 
out drawing suspicion upon themselves, 
and perhaps leading to a position which 
would discredit them in advance, if Munzo- 
D7D should subsequently charge them with 
the conspiracy he had discovered. But he 
could do little even mentally, to prepare 
for an attack the nature of which was so 
vague a conjecture. He was like a general 
who cannot tell from what quarter his 
foes will burst out of the fog that sur- 
rounds his .lines. And, in the result, there 
was no attack at all. The meeting went 
on its quiet, leisurely course, already laden 
with the atmosphere of approaching peace, 
and with the news from’lall centres that 
men and women slid punctually to their 
easy deaths. . 

And the next day passed in the same 
way, with its reduction of a further mil- 
lion of remaining lives, , and Munzo-D7D 
still gave no sign. He had even abandoned 
his previous intention of asking Colpeck- 
4XP for a solemn pledge- that he would 
not seduce a companion to share his re- 
nunciation of this final gesture by which 
mankind would reject their Creator’s will. 
It had become too plain that the confi- 
dence he would have felt in his compan- 
ion’s veracity— he would have said in his 





The last million of humanity began their 
procession towards annihilation. 
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honour — would be misplaced. The posi- 
tion must be dealt with— was being dealt 
with already — in other ways. 

The day passed without Wyndham and 
Vinetta meeting except by casual, public 
chance, when they did not speak. They had 
both seen, without consultation, that the 
secret meal-time contacts must be aban- 
doned. While there had been no suspicion 
directed upon themselves, the lawless au- 
dacity of the proceeding, joined to the fact 
that all men were in retirement at the 
same hour, had rendered it a matter of 
little hazard.. But now,, if any could be 
found who would shorten their own retire- 
ment for so great a cause, there would be 
no difficulty in stationing them in inno- 
cent, neutral positions, such as would en- 
able them to observe the crossing from 
one room to another. And who would be- 
lieve that they could engage in indecencies, 
so profound with less motive than injact 
they had? 

They were long hours for Vinetta, who 
must spend them in the customary inr 
dolent manner, but for Wyndham, making 
preparations which must appear to be for 
one only, so that many things which he 
would have collected for Vinetta he must 
not touch, they were soon gone. 

In the early afternoon the aeroplane 
from Asia Minor arrived and settled with 
the seeming discrimination of an alighting 
bird, upon the landing-place to which it 
was drawn by its self-regulating magnetic 
controls; and he began to load it at once, 
finding a curiously exciting pleasure in a 
sense of ownership more particular and 
absolute than he had previously known. 
He knew it to be a barbarous atavistic in- 
stinct, but what thrill it gave of exultant 
conquering life! And when he should add 
Vinetta — dearest acquisition of all — to the 
cargo he would bear away through the 
skies, he would have found life, which 
he saw that those around him. had never 
had. That was why they were destroying 
themselves. They were not doing any- 
thingmore than to recognize an existing 
fact. 

He felt himself to be alone already, 
among the walking dead — more alone, far 
more than he would be when two dawns 
had come, for the dead kept him from the 
one other who was alive. In this mood he 
went too near to despising the sluggish 
brains and timid pain-dreading bodies of 
those among whom he moved. What power 
was theirs to contend with the undrugged 
brain of a living man? He moved with 



confident steps, feeling a disposition to 
sing, but having no words or tune for so 
primitive an exhibition. 

I N THE afternoon, the museum, from 
which most of his ancient treasures were 
taken, became vacant, and entirely at 
i his own disposal. The curator, one of the 
fourth hundred, and also a Colpeck (-4GZ) , 
had- been friendly, and given him much 
curious and possibly "useful information 
respecting articles in his charge. 

He had shown him replicas, ancient 
themselves, of still more ancient things, 
among which had been weapons, such as 
had been used in very barbarous times. 
Short broadswords, such as the savage Ro- 
mans had used to stab upward under their 
enemies’ hearts: long Polish lances of a 
later millennium, which had been the still 
more curious weapons of men who sat on 
the backs of animals more primitive than 
themselves. 

Showing these, he had mentioned a tra- 
dition of those savage, quarrelsome days, 
that the nation which used the shorter 
weapon would always dominate those who 
tried to reach their foes at a longer range. 
Remembering this, Windham selected the 
■ Roman sword. He made himself grotesque 
to his own eyes by girding it to his side 
with a leather belt. He practised with it, 
cleaving a block of oak, till he observed 
that he had dulled its keenness of edge, 
and must labor awkwardly to sharpen it to 
his own satisfaction again. He did not show 
this weapon abroad, having - a thought 
which he feared, probably without foun- 
dation, might arise also in other minds. 

He spent some time also in apparent 
indolence, loitering round the furnace, and 
watching the process of dissolution, to 
which the men and women he knew sub- 
mitted themselves . in a placidly contented, 
mildly excited, unbroken stream. 

They did not object to his presence there. 
Rather it was a sight to reconcile any who 
might otherwise have 'felt a pang of re- 
luctance, a disposition to regret the mys- 
tery of existence which they were casting 
away before the inevitable hour when it 
would have been taken from them. To 
think of the fearful life Which would be the 
penalty of his unnatural rebellion against 
the universal verdict was enough to hasten 
them contentedly ■ through the humid at- 
mosphere and intoxicating odours of the 
conservatory toward the consuming heat 
of the' central fire, which would be as pleas- 
ant to feel as It would be beautiful to see. 
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He even penetrated into the preliminary 
hothouses which his exceptional position 
enabled him to do without causing it to 
be supposed that he was seeking dissolu- 
tion before his time. Idly he watched a 
crawling automaton passing from pot to 
pot, raising itself to drive a long sensitive 
proboscis into the soil of each, and then 
going oil to communicate the information 
it had recorded to another automaton, 
which would subsequently give to each 
the water that it required. . . . With equal ■ 
indolence, he lounged round the outside of 
the ante-chamber to the final portal, 
where others stood to watch the disappear- 
ance of friends into the irrevocably de- 
vouring flames. 

It was next morning that he passed Vin- 
etta, and said casually, “Do not object to 
enter the furnace when your time shall 
come. You will have nothing to fear.” 

It was unlikely that any would notice or 
overhear, but, if they should, what was 
there in that to raise objection or cause 
remark? The words were not spoken in a 
furtive or significant manner, and their 
substance was no other than excellent 
advice. 

Vinetta heard them with an instant’s 
blankness of incomprehension, an instant 
of incredulity, of fear. But it was no longer 
than that. With a recovered serenity, she 
answered, “No, of course. I shall go when 
my turn comes! There will be nothing to 
fear.” 

After that, he appeared to take no fur- 
ther notice of her. But he watched in a 
constant dread. His fears fluctuated be- 
tween the doubt that the aeroplane which 
had been suggested for his use might be 
the bait of some fatal trap, and the greater 
probability that Munzo-D7D, or perhaps 
Pilwin-C6P, of whom he had an almost 
equal distrust, might have devised some- 
thing against Vinetta from which, as he 
could not guess it, he might fail to give 
her the protection that she required. . . . 
Well, he must trust something to her. She 
was no fool. Her thoughts would move on 
the same lines as his own. And of her 
courage he had no doubt. 

The latter was the more probable danger, 
both because he could imagine no possible 
way in which the aeroplane could involve 
him in any peril, though he exhausted 
imagination upon it, and he did not think 
that the probity of Munzo-D7D — which 
he did not credit the less because of the 
criminality of his own mind— would allow 
him to practise against the life of one 
whom the council allowed to live, without 



obtaining formal revocation of that deci- 
sion. Viiietta was in a different position. 
To ensure her death was to enforce the 
popular will, which was also ratified by 
her own consent. 

But the day came and went, and nothing- 
sinister happened at all. The last council 
was held. The last dispositions for the 
slackening control of the earth which men 
had shown themselves so incompetent to 
possess had been made. The night passed. 
The dawn rose which mankind had re- 
solved should be the last it would ever see. 

As it broadened across the sky, the last 
million of humanity began their proces- 
sion toward the annihilation which they 
considered to be the final end of their 
separate lives. At Wyndham’s centre the 
incineration of the Second Hundred com- 
menced. That of the First Hundred was 
to follow immediately after the usual two- 
hour interval, for which, however, there 
would be no occasion at the other centres, 
at which the destruction of the penulti- 
mate would be followed immediately by 
that of the final Hundred. This arrange- 
ment was possible because the resources 
of the furnaces were sufficient for the last 
act without renewal or renovation of their 
resources, and was convenient because it 
allowed the council time for a brief final 
session, at which it could receive reports 
that the last Hundreds had entered upon 
the procession of death. 

CHAPTER VII 

A S IT turned out, Pilwin-C6P was not 
actually late for the last council, 
but he would have been so in the 
next second, and he was the ninety-ninth 
to take his place, the hundredth seat re- 
maining vacant, for Colpeck-4XP did not 
come. 

There was little regard for that vacant 
seat. He who had renounced the decision 
of all his race might go his own way, as 
the time was obviously arriving for him to 
do. He had been seen until a few minutes 
before, hanging round the furnace with 
that absurd weapon swinging against his 
thigh, and what his fate would be in the 
coming days was not pleasant to think. 
It would have been easy to feel a gentle 
sorrow — the strongest emotion which a 
well-controlled human ego should be per- 
mitted to experience— for a man so enam- 
oured of dirt and pain, had it not been 
neutralized by an equally faint contempt. 
Munzo-D7D, looking down the two fa- 
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miliar rows, was more interested to ob- 
serve that Vinetta’s seat was filled. Her 
fate showed the same placidity that was 
the common expression of those around 
her. A placidity beneath which there was 
a faint pleasure, a mild relief, as of those 
who have come through a boring day, but 
who know that the hour of repose is near. 

Pilwin-C6P had delayed for a message 
to reach him from a distant station — 
HI4 — which, when it came, would have 
had no meaning to any but him. His eyes 
met those of the chairman as he took his 
seat, and he gave a slight but sufficient 
nod. Munzo-D7D understood that the 
necessary dispositions had been made. 
Vinetta might go to her death in a seemly 
dignified way, such as would be painless 
for her. It might be supposed that she 
would. But if some evasion had been con- 
trived, it would be the worse for her. 
Much the worse. There would be no differ- 
ence beyond that. 

Munzo-D7D put her out of his thoughts. 
Ha had a speech to make, and that was 
an occupation that gave him the greatest 
pleasure he had, which may not have been 
overmuch. He spoke the funeral oration 
of mankind, which, to mankind at least, 
was to deal with a momentous event. 

But what he said was simple and short. 
The decision to which they had come, and 
which would be consummated and con- 
cluded before the next sun should rise, 
was not hurried, nor such as might have 
been altered had it been subject to longer 
debate. It was a decision to which man- 
kind had been slowly tending, as Avanah- 
F3B would have told them, from the 
barbarous ages— from as far back as the 
twentieth century, when mankind had 
blasphemed and rejected the traditional 
God by telling Him flatly from a half- 
populated earth that a few children were 
much better than more. 

What natural alternative was there? 
To beat vainly at doors which would never 
open to human cries? 0r to go the way of 
endless futility — the way the ant had gone 
in remote times, and in which it had en- 
dured as a monumental warning to men? 

He was followed by grave, assenting 
voices to which there is no occasion to 
listen. “Let the dead bury their dead," is 
a good text. 

With the living we may be concerned, 
and Wyndham Smith was alive. He' had 
seen in this council meeting an interval 
during which he would be as entirely alone 
as though he were already the only man 
in the world, and it was upon this he had 



relied for the success of the plan, at once 
audacious and simple, for Vinetta’s rescue. 

This was no more than to enter the 
euthanasia furnace at a time when he 
knew that he would be unobserved, and 
hide among the dense greenery of the 
inner hothouses, from which position he 
could watch the approach of Vinetta’s 
couch, snatch her from it, and either re- 
main hidden there, or, if there should be 
interference after her empty couch should 
have reached the ante-chamber of death t 

(where it could be observed from outside) , 
to defend her against such as might still 
be alive, and of a disposition for vio- 
lence. 1 

He calculated that there, could not be 
more than fifty-five (including eighteen 
women) who would be alive when he 
should attempt the rescue, and of these not 
less than five would have already entered 
the furnace, and more would have drugged 
themselves before discovery could be made. 

His hope went farther than that. Was 
it certain that, with so few alive, there 
would be any watchers who would observe 
the emptiness of that slow-moving couch? 

Well, perhaps he must answer yes to that. 

It would still be more likely than not, 
even apart from the possibility that there 
might be a special curiosity to see her pass 
into the fire. But, even so, when he went 
over the list of those who would be alive, 
it was hard, to think of them as engaging 
in a physical struggle, or putting aside 
the pleasant form of dissolution which 
was so near, to face with weaponless hands 
the thrusts of that broad and most deathly 
blade. 

In fact, when he considered what they 
would do, imagination was baffled. He 
could not even make a probable guess. 

But he knew what he would do himself, 
with Vinetta’s life as the stake, and it was 
likely to be unpleasant for them. 

So he entered and hid. He had calcu- 
lated that he would have to wait until the 
immolations began, and then for about 
four hours, but he had attached little im- 
portance to that. He knew it to be no more 
than the beginning of irregularities of liv- 
ing, many of which might involve more 
serious discomforts or dangers than wait- . 
ing for five or six hours behind a cover of 
broad-leaved plants. 

He had even had foresight to provide 
himself with food which could be eaten 
during the hours of vigil. It was strange 
to have to think, for the first time in his 
life, of the need of providing food before 
the hour of hunger should come! Always, 
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it had appeared before him, the nursery 
experiences of barbarous times being con- 
tinued till death in the life he knew. But 
now the last meal that would be served 
to mankind by its subservient machines 
had been distributed and consumed. That 
had been in the morning. It had been de- 
cided that the evening meal would not be 
required. . . . 

T SE first hour passed quickly enough, 
and with little discomfort. For that 
time, he was not even careful to conceal 
himself, knowing that he could not be 
seen except by those who would pass him 
on their way to death, and that proces- 
sion had not yet begun. 

Actually, when it did, the need for con- 
cealment was not much, for those who lay 
on the passing couches were already stupe- 
fied by the drug they had swallowed, and 
even if they had perceived and recognized 
him, were in no condition to return to give 
the alarm. But by that time his own con- 
dition had become little better than theirs. 

He had noticed as he entered, the heavy, 
alluring, sickly scent of the flowers bloom- 
ing on the vines that spread over and 
hung down from the trellised roof. It was 
strange to him, for the flowers were grown 
in no other place, and he had not previ- 
ously penetrated so far into these portals 
of death. The flowers were large, with 
single, wide-open petals, wax-white, with 
blotches of dark brown on their upper, 
and a fierce orange colour on their under 
sides. The scent was unlike anything he 
had encountered before. Different from, 
and much more powerful than, that of 
the outer conservatories. 

After a time he ceased to notice it, 
though its effect did not lessen for that. He 
became conscious of increasing torpor of 
body, and difficulty in maintaining con- 
nected thought. 

He did not know how much this might 
be due to the heavy, sensuous odour, or 
hotv much to the hot, damp air which his 
body, having been accustomed from birth 
to dry, equable, temperate warmth, was 
Ill-prepared to endure. He became sharply 
afraid that, as the hours passed, he might 
be subdued by these conditions, so that he 
would be unfit for the rescue which he had 
planned. 

He imagined himself lying unconscious 
while Vinetta would pass on the way of 
death, and waking too late, to know that 
he had failed her, and that he would be 
alone indeed in an empty world. ... Or 
perhaps he would never wake. Perhaps 



he would lie there, unconscious or dead, 
until, as he -knew would be the case within 
two days at the most, the intended fire 
would spread through the building, con- 
suming that which could no longer be use- 
ful to man. . . . His mind wandered from 
this thought to consider the need for 
conserving fire in some crude form in the 
life which was before him now. But per- 
haps it would be simple enough. Was there 
not a volcano near the place where he was 
intending to live? He believed vaguely 
that they were sources of perpetual 
fire. . . . 

He pulled himself up In abrupt panic to 
recall what he had been thinking before. 
Something more important than that. 
Why did his thoughts wander in this im- 
potent aimless way? He had been think- 
ing of Vinetta, of course. Of how she 
might lie on her moving litter, fearing, 
wondering, trusting that his' rescue would 
not be delayed, till it would be too late. 

Could he fall her thus? Suppose she 
should see him lie unconscious? Would 
she not spring up at the sight, and might 
not the position be saved, even then. If 
that were so, would it not be better for 
him to risk being seen by those who would 
pass earlier, and remain in the open pas- 
sage between the palms? 

But she might herself be too dazed to 
observe him, too drugged to rise? No, he 
thought not. She would avoid swallowing 
the drug. Certainly she would not do so to 
a deadening quantity. He saw hope here, 
for the others might pass him in stupefied 
oblivion, while she might be alert. But, 
if so, and she should not observe him, or 
fail to rise, might it not mean that she 
would be defenseless against the flames? 
He imagined her, like Sinto-T9R, aware 
too late of the horror to which she had 
been betrayed, and writhing in the flame 
of her burning robe. Trust in him, obedi- 
ence to his whispered word, would have 
brought her to that! 

Love of life, which his ego had brought 
from a remote time, was strengthened by 
consciousness of the supreme issues in- 
volved. He remembered that his honour 
was pledged; he thought of Vinetta, and 
love and pity became the most potent 
forces of all In a prolonged struggle against 
the languorous poison which remained 
neither lost nor won. 

He thought, as his senses wavered to- 
wards unconsciousness narrowly kept at 
bay, that he might endure better If he 
could quench the thirst which was In- 
creasingly difficult to endure, and he saw 
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a possibility of that, if he should have 
courage to outrage all the teachings of 
youth by Interfering with a machine. 

The automaton whose duty it was to 
investigate the drying of the soil in the 
great pots and report to its comrade, who 
would give them what they required, had 
recently finished its round. It lay at ease 
near him at the side of the path, cleaning 
its proboscis in the thorough leisurely 
manner which was characteristic of all 
the machinery of this age, for though they 
might design each other, 'as they largely 
did, the first to be designed came from 
human brains, which had given their own 
characteristics to them. 

Its companion, having been informed 
of the quantity of water which woulcl be 
required, had filled itself to that amount, 
and now came crawling along the passage, 
where it halted its laden belly, stretched 
out a very long, flexible neck that sought 
among the great pots for those to whom it 
had been instructed to minister, and com- 
menced to give them the quantities of 
water that they required. 

Why, Wyndham thought, should he not 
divert that injecting nozzle to his own 
mouth? If a plant should go dry in con- 
sequence, surely it would be a triviality, 
especially as it was doomed to destruction 
within the week? He put the inhibitions 
of childish days firmly aside. 

He made difficult way along and over 
th- pots, breaking through ruthlessly 
where he could not otherwise pass, until 
he came to where that long neck ad- 
vanced like a lengthening worm to one 
that was much smaller than those around 
it. He could not guess that his life hung 
upon the smallness of that pot. 

He caught the flexible, twisting neck in 
hi3 hands, endeavouring to draw the 
mouthlike nozzle to his own lips, and was 
surprised to be opposed by a stubborn 
strength which his utmost effort could 
not overcome. 

An engineer, soothing it with discrimi- 
nating fingers, could have compelled it to 
the desired obedience, but he lacked the 
knowledge which the position required. 

Yet, though he loosed it, he did not re- 
sign the effort. He saw that it would only 
release its water at the places to which 
it had been directed, and so, bending 
down, he advanced his own mouth to the 
nozzle above the surface of the pot. 

The next moment he fell back, as the 
nozzle was pushed forward into his throat 
with an injection of choking violence. 

He rose spitting out water ol a foul 



and poisonous taste, much of which had 
been forced down his throat by the pre- 
mature violence with which the automa- 
ton had been irritated to act. He had not 
guessed that it was not pure water, but a 
liquid plant food, which he was attempt- 
ing to drink, and of which a large quantity 
had been forced into his gullet. 

Ceasing to spit water, he spat blood 
from a throat that was bruised and torn. 
After that, he vomited violently, which 
may have been a good thing, probably 
saving hl3 life, but he did not regard it 
in that way. 

H AD he been in a mood for such reflec- 
tions, he might have considered it to 
be a warning . of what the life he had 
chosen was likely to be. It was an ex- 
perience as new as it was foul. He had 
never done such a thing before: never 
seen it: scarcely knew that it could be. 
But it had the. immediate effect of rous- 
ing him from the control of that deaden- 
ing scent, so that he might have thanked 
it doubly both for relieving him from the 
poison he had swallowed, and the most 
dangerous lethargy against which he had 
made no more than a losing battle before. 

This upheaval of body and mind was 
scarcely over when he became conscious 
of sounds which warned him that the first 
arrivals of the final hundred were entering 
the furnace, and he withdrew to the shel- 
ter the leaves supplied. Near him the 
automaton stretched its long neck in a 
helpless manner, vomiting a stream of foul 
water across the floor. Either the wrench 
he had first given, or his subsequent ac- 
tion, had caused it to lose the sense of 
direction which enabled it to find the pots 
to which it had been directed by its com- 
panion. 

After an abortive effort, which resulted 
in nothing better than striking down at 
the hard floor, it had given up the attempt, 
and commenced to belch out indiscrim- 
inately the contents of its distant belly. 
Wyndham observed the truth of his child- 
hood’s lesson— interfere with a machine, 
and no once could foretell what it would 
do. Well, they could go on their own way 
now, and make way for a more primitive, 
simpler world! 

One by one, at intervals of five or six 
minutes, the laden couches began to pass. 
Soon after, at similar intervals, the fur- 
nace would flare up, as a victim was re- 
ceived through its open doors. The glare 
which shone into the highly heated ante- 
room was reflected through the doors of 
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non-inflammable glass, into the hothouse 
in which Wyndham hid: its roar could be 
heard by him at such moments more dis- 
tinctly than it came to those who loitered 
outside. 

He knew that he had still hours to wait, 
and, as he recovered from the physical 
shock he had endured, he became appre- 
hensive again of the effect of the deaden- 
ing scent. He saw that he must face a 
much longer ordeal than he had yet had. 
But he found that he wasassisted by some 
freshness of air that came through the 
opening of doors. Every six minutes the 
door through which he had come would 
slide open for a couch to pass, and a breath 
of dry air would follow, which felt cool 
and life-giving to him. Every two minutes 
after, the further door would slide open, 
bringing an influx of hot air, hard to 
breathe, but still free from the heavy 
scent, and, half stupefied though he was, 
with these helps he endured. 

He did not observe that any of those 
who passed accelerated their own transit, 
nor that they retarded it, to the delaying 
of those behind. They appeared to accept 
the pace at which the cable drew them 
forward, lying dormantly, so that their 
degree of consciousness was not easy to 
judge; but it was certain that they took 
no notice of him, even when he came 
venturesomely out, to take fuller advan- 
tage of those short-lived currents of cooler 
air. 

So the time passed, until the moment 
came when Vinetta would be due to appear 
on the next couch. All his life, Colpeck- 
4XP had been sheltered from apprehen- 
sion of disaster, from occasion for fear. 
But Wyndham felt fear now. He learned 
anxiety, as he had not yet done, even in 
the last days. 

Would she come? Would they have 
played some cunning trick? Would she be 
already too overcome to rise, so that he 
would be burdened by her insensible form 
in whatever struggle for her release might 
be upon him in the next hour? Would she 
be already dead? Suppose they had made 
certain of their own will by administering 
— perhaps without arousing her suspicion 
—some sudden poison? If they had, he 
resolved that he would sally out and deal 
such vengeance to those concerned as is 
possible to wreak on men who are seeking 
death in the next hour.-. . . Now she had 
come through the open door. He scarcely 
waited until it closed before his arms were 
round her and he had lifted her from the 
couch, which moved on, being so lightened, 



at a slightly- faster pace than previously. 

She hung heavily on his arm, so that he 
saw she was unable to stand on unsteady 
feet. She looked at him with brave eyes 
that were yet dazed, fighting with sleep. 
She said, "I will not doubt. He must have 
a plan,” as though repeating words that 
she had said to herself before, and not 
being yet conscious of where she was. 

He answered her in exultant confidence, 
born of what seemed to be an easy success, 
“So I had. You are safe now,” but the 
puzzled look did not leave her eyes. In 
fact she was unsure whether she were 
awake or under the power of a drug- 
bought dream. 

Kisses had more effect. Her eyes 
changed. She spoke in a more natural 
voice. “I had to swallow some. They 
watched all that I did. I could not tell 
what you meant me to do.” 

“It is over now. You are safe. We must 
stay here for a few hours, and after that 
we shall be free.” 

So it seemed obvious that they should 
do. While they talked, two subsequent 
couches had passed them, the occupants 
of which had shown no interest in, no 
awareness of, their existence. Even though 
it should be observed when her couch 
reached the ante-room that Vinetta had 
left it, it might appear better to wait the 
event where they were than to expose 
themselves, and challenge opposition, by 
walking out. Every couch that passed them 
reduced by one, woman or man, the num- 
ber of their potential foes. Why hasten 
the event while time so steadily shortened 
in their favour the still desperate odds? 

So they stayed for the next hour, and 
saw eleven more of the last hundred glide 
forward to. the resolving fire, but by that 
time the difficulty of retaining conscious- 
ness had become so great that it was 
evident that another five hours of that 
atmosphere would be beyond mortal en- 
durance. For some time Wyndham had 
been comparing the advantage of the 
numerical reduction that they were wit- 
nessing with the disadvantage of his own 
dizzying brain. He did not wish to stagger 
out so dazed that he would fumble in vain 
for the hilt of that strange weapon against 
his thigh. Now Vinetta said, “l am getting 
so that I cannot stand. If you delay more, 
you must leave me here. Is there nowhere 
else we can hide?” 

She knew the words to be foolish as she 
uttered them. To go forward was to enter 
the ante-room, where, as the emptiness of 
her couch appeared to have been unob- 
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served, it was possible that they also might 
not be under instant observation, but they 
knew that the heat, even at the near end, 
would be beyond endurance. On the side 
nearer the furnace it would be so great 
that their garments would burst into 
flame. How much they would feel it they 
could not tell, nor what the pain of burn- 
ing would be, which was outside their ex- 
perience; but they knew that it would be 
sufficient to damage their bodies beyond 
repair. 

To go back would be to enter the . cooler 
greeneries which were under observation 
both by those outside, and any who might 
be entering and still in possession of their 
normal senses. 

The place where they were was the only 
part of the way of death which was not 
open to outside observation, and that was 
solely because the density of the tropic 
plants blinded the heat-proof glass. It 
was also the only section that was not 
artificially lighted. Light entered from 
either end, and above a full moon shone 
through the glass roof. 

Being unable longer to endure the at- 
mosphere where they were, they took the 
only possible course when they went back, 
and they used such prudence as the posi- 
tion allowed when they halted in the cor- 
ridor through which the couches com- 
menced their journey. Here they were in 
full view of those who were, taking their 
final draught, and would have been from 
the outside also, had any been there to 
see, but they did not go out among them 
immediately. They paused in the purer, 
cooler air, drawing in breaths that restored 
them to something which approached 
their natural vitality before they were 
subject to more than the curious glances 
of those who remained alive: 

F OR THE REASON that Munzo-D7D and 
Pilwin-C6P had kept their suspicions 
secret — Avanah-F3B had already entered 
the furnace— the appearance of Vinetta 
was a matter of blank surprise to all but 
these two, but it didn’t require that they 
should be — as they were — the best brains 
of that dying world for them to be able to 
guess what its meaning was. They saw .the 
whole declared purpose for which they, 
with five millions of their fellows, had un- 
dertaken that procession of death reduced 
to mockery by the treacherous defiance of 
a single woman. It was not surprising 
that murmurs rose. 

It may be hard to guess to what these 
would have led had they been left to their 



own courses, but Pilwin asked, “Shall I 
warn him of what he does?” And Munzo, 
having replied, “It would be an act of 
kindness, which he would thank,” moved 
among his companions with reassuring 
words, so that they continued the orderly 
process of that on which they were en- 
gaged, only turning curious eyes to where 
Pilwin-C6P could be seen in conversation 
with Colpeck-4XP, which, from . earnest- 
ness, developed an evident anger, and then 
a sight so unprecedented and incredible 
that men might ask themselves whether 
they had not already passed from the liv- 
ing world to such vivid dreams as dissolu- 
tion by fire may give. 

“I have come," Pilwin-C6P commenced, 
looking at Vinetta as he spoke, though the 
words might be meant for both, “to warn 
you in friendly words, while there Is still 
time to avoid the horror to which you go:” 

' “As to that,” Wyndham replied, with 
deliberation, feeling that every passing 
second was gain to him, both to fill his 
lungs, and for the number of those who 
might obstruct his purpose to reduce 
themselves, “we thank you, being content 
to- believe that your purpose is friendly to 
us, but we have made our choice, and ask 
no more than to be left alone to bring it 
to the best end that we can:” 

“I am not greatly concerned for you,” 
Pilwin replied, with no friendliness in his 
voice. “You have made deliberate choice, 
knowing what you do, which had the 
council's assent. But you have persuaded 
Vinetta to attempt that which will bring 
her to a most dreadful death, which there 
is still 'time to avoid, if she will go the 
way which wisdom points, and which her 
honour requires.” 

Hearing this, Wyndham was moved both 
to anger and fear on behalf of the woman 
he had come so nearly to save, for he re- 
sented the implication that he had per- 
suaded her to dishonour herself, and he 
knew Pilwin-C6P well enough to judge that 
he would not have said what he did with- 
out confident belief in the warning his 
words conveyed. He replied, “As to her 
honour, I should say it would be hard to 
find, if she should join you in the most 
craven act that the earth has known. And 
will you tell me what your laws will be 
. worth by tomorrow’s dawn? It will be for 
the living to make their own. . . . But I 
am more concerned to know what you may 
mean when you talk of Vinetta being near' 
to a dreadful death, which we must know 
how to avoid. Having said so much, I will 
ask you to tell me that.” 
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“That is more than I have permission 
to do.” 

"Permission from whom? The council 
could have resolved nothing without our 
knowledge, and there can he no other per- 
mission you need to have.” 

Pilwin did not argue this. He replied, 
“It would make no difference if I did, for 
it is a death impossible to avoid, and too 
late to change.” 

“I prefer to judge that for myself. Hav- 
ing said so much, you must say more.” 
"What I say is that Vinetta must go the 
way of her kind, or a time will soon come 
when she will curse you for persuading 
her to a worse end.” 

“You have done, I suppose, some devilish 
thing, and I will know what it is though 
I pull the tongue from your mouth.” 
Pliwin-C6P did not actually think of be- 
ing personally assaulted. The man who 
confronted him was Colpeck-4XP, whom 
he had known from childhood, and- the 
idea of a violent scuffle developing between 
them seemed — as It would have been a 
week earlier — too grotesque for a waking 
dream. But he did not like the look in his 
antagonist’s eyes, and instinct, stronger 
than reason or experience, caused him to 
take a backward step even as this threat 
was spoken, and that step was the signal 
for Wyndham's leap. 

It was not a fight. It was rather an all- 
in wrestling match of great energy and 
supreme incompetence. The two bodies, 
superbly gymnasium-trained, were yet ut- 
terly without practice in any contests or 
trials of skill with those of their own kind, 
which had been prohibited by law, as in- 
volving the element of competition and 
the necessary consequence that some would 
be defeated, as others won. 

The course of events would have been 
by a different route to the same end, had 
Wyndham remembered his Roman sword, 
but he was not seeking to kill, He aimed 
to force confession from reluctant lips, 
and he obeyed blind, primitive instinct 
when he leaped at his opponent’s throat, 
as his barbarous ego would be likely to do. 

Instinct, equally atavistic, prompted Pil- 
win’s resistance, but strength of purpose, 
and impulses of anger and fear, were on 
Wyndham’s side, as was the fact that his 
body, for several days, had been releasing 
Itself from the tyranny of the deadening- 
drug. For the first moments, the advan- 
tage was his. 

He brought Pilwin to the ground. He 
caught him by the hair, striking his face. 
“Will you speak now?” 



PUwin felt no pain from the blows he 
took. He might not yet be experiencing 
the full effects of the final draught which 
he and his companions had Just taken, 
but his daily dosage gave him sufficient 
immunity against superficial pains. His 
answer was to clutch at a foot which was 
driven sharply into his ribs. He pulled 
Wyndham down. The two men rolled on 
the floor. 

Pilwin tried to rise, and Wyndham to 
beat him back. Their single garments were 
torn away. Pilwin was left nearly' naked: 
purple shreds of cloth trailed grotesquely 
from the sword-belt which Wyndham 
wore. The sword itself had slipped' from 
a sheath where it had only loosely lain, 
and fallen upon the ground. 

V INETTA watched the struggle without 
offering assistance. She did not stand 
back either from timidity, or reluctance 
to interfere, or because she thought it a 
man’s part to fight in a woman’s cause. 
The etiquette of the event did not enter 
her mind. She was, in fact,, .more com- 
pletely freed, even than Wyndham, from 
any sense of loyalty to her kind, or their 
. customs, or dying laws. Her loyalty was to 
him alone, her thought was single that 
she fought for her life against desperate 
odds, and if it should be lost in the end, 
it would be through no foolish scruple of 
hers. But she thought shrewdly that if 
she should make any motion to interfere, 
others might do the same, and the odds 
would be no better for that. Only, when 
she saw Wyndham’s leg move on the floor 
perilously near to the bare blade, she 
stepped forward and picked it up. 

She hated Pilwin-C6P, as she had reason 
to do: there was only Munzo-D7D whom 
she hated more. She would have been glad 
to see Wyndham break him in some fatal 
way, but she understood that they must 
aim at a smaller thing. They must make 
him tell, if they could, that which it was 
vital for her to know. 

So, having confidence in her companion, 
she looked on for the first minute, quietly 
content; but the next waked her to an. 
unwelcome sight. She was cool-witted 
enough to see that Wyndham was not 
having the best of the bout. The fact was 
that his experiences of the last seven 
hours, the swallowing of that foul water, 
the vomiting, the enervating endurance of 
the scent-laden atmosphere of the hot- 
house, had rendered him less fit than his 
opponent for a prolonged struggle, of 
which he became aware as the first im- 
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pulse of anger spent itself on one whom 
it had battered, but who did not yield. 

Less drugged than Pilwin in another 
way, he felt the pain of the' hurts he took, 
though it may be doubted whether there 
were disadvantage in that. He became 
aware that, in spite of his utmost effort, 
Pilwin would be likely to break away, and 
with this realization his purpose changed. 
He remembered that Munzo-D7D was look- 
ing on. Doubtless he also knew of the 
trap which had been set for Vinetta’s life. 
Let him see an example of what befell one 
who refused to speak! 

He looked up at Vinetta. Their eyes met, 
and she understood that he asked her aid. 
There came to his mind what the curator 
of the museum had told him of how the 
Roman soldier was taught to thrust up- 
ward under his convex shield. With a 
supreme effort, he dragged Pilwin down. 
He got his knee sideways across his throat. 
“In his belly," he gasped. “Push it up.” 
Would she never do it? Every second it 
seemed impossible that he could retain 
his grip of the writhing man. ... He was 

breaking loose. ... He was down again 

Wyndham knew it to be the last supreme 
effort that he could make. Frantic hands 
grappled and strained and tore. 

Vinetta was not aware of any slowness 
in what she did. She was instant to catch 
the meaning of the glance, and the gasped 
words. Coolly watching her chance, as her 
feet moved slightly at the side of the 
writhing man, she pushed in the short 
broad blade with so firm a thrust that 
there was little but the hilt that remained 
in view. 

Pilwin felt no pain. He did not know 
the nature of his own hurt. But he gave 
a terrible choking cry. His body moved 
convulsively, and Wyndham felt its mus- 
cles relax. Breathing hard, he relaxed him- 
self from an effort such as is only possible 
when the issue is life or death. He heard 
Vinetta’s voice asking, in a controlled ex- 
citement, “Is it enough? Shall I pull it 
out?” 

M UNZO-D7D watched the scuffling men, 
and was not greatly concerned. It 
was a ridiculous, ignominious exhibition, 
but it had been Pilwin’s own idea that he 
should interfere with advice which it was 
not necessary to give, and which had evi- 
dently been ill received. If he got hurt — 
or perhaps damaged would be the better 
word, the question of acute pain being 
remote — it could hardly be a matter of 
great concern to others who were now 



assembled with him to pass the portals of 
death. Still less would Munzo’s mind be 
disturbed if the barbarian should limp 
away with a laming wound. And as to 
Vinetta, her fate was already settled. 

It had always been a weakness with 
Pilwin-C6P that he would find reasons 
for doing things rather than for letting 
them remain. It had been the proverbial 
fault of all who had borne the Pilwin name 
for six generations past. Let him kick or 
be kicked. It did not occur to Munzo-D7D 
to lift a Anger, or suggest that other fin- 
gers should be lifted for him. Rather, if 
he showed any concern, it was to hold 
back those who looked on at so strange a 
sight, that they should not further Impair 
the dignity of this culminating moment 
of human fate. 

Such, at least, was his attitude while 
the two men struggled upon the ground. 
The nature of Vinetta’s Interposition was 
not clearly seen, nor Its significance un- 
derstood, until Wyndham rose breathlessly 
from a foe who was making no more than 
convulsive writhings amid a pool of blood 
which spread from the hilt of a weapon 
driven so deeply that its blunt-shaped 
point was out two inches beside his spine. 

“Yes,” Wyndham said, “pull It out. We 
do not know how quickly we may want 
it again.” For the moment, he could 
scarcely see steadily, he could scarcely 
stand, so great had the effort been which 
had held his foe for that fatal thrust. 

Vinetta pulled out the sword, which she 
found surprisingly hard. Doing it, she was 
deluged with blood, which shot upward to 
spray the leaves of the pathside plants. 

Wyndham took it from her hands. His 
sight was steadying now. “You did well,” 
he said. “In another moment I must have 
let go.” 

“But how you held him!” she replied. 
“It was long enough.” Admiration was in 
her eyes. 

She looked down on a dying foe, and 
her glance changed to a pitiless contempt 
of one who showed symmetry of muscular 
form with which few Greek statues could 
have compared. So, for that matter, did 
the man at her side. . . . She would have 
said that she had good reason to hate. 
Those who had killed her mother, who 
would have destroyed her also had they 
been as sure of her identity as she now 
was in her own mind— what loyalty did 
she owe them? Had she ever owed? They 
went the way they chose, and she might 
have said that they chose well. And one 
lay thus who had practiced against her 
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life in a way which might still bring her 
to bitter death. Could she have less than 
satisfaction in that? 

Their eyes turned from the dying man 
to the little crowd who watched them 
through the open archway. Even those 
who had been occupied with their last 
meal had risen to regard this final episode 
in the history of their race, after they had 
supposed that the last word had been said, 
and the curtain begun to fall. 

Wyndham saw Munzo-D7D in the centre 
of those who were most advanced. He said, 
“There he is.” Ignoring the others, he ad- 
vanced upon him, the bloody sword in his 
hand. Munzo’s indifference had already 
changed to apprehensive doubt, as he had 
seen the state to which Pilwin’s twitching 
body had been reduced. There were many 
barbarians of Wyndham’s own twentieth 
century to whom it would have been an 
unpleasant sight, though they were used 
to scenes of violence and death, to crush- 
ing each other on bloody roads, and to 
hanging the disembowelled carcasses of 
other animals very similar to themselves 
along the sides of their public streets. But 
to these people it was an exhibition re- 
volting almost beyond endurance to see, 
and Intolerable to imagine as an ignominy 
which their own bodies might be about to 
suffer. 

Munzo-D7D had no inclination to await 
a conversation which might end with him 
sprawling in the same way, with his own 
entrails protruding in that ghastly man- 
ner. The thought of resistance, single or 
in combination with his fellows, did not 
enter his mind. He thought only of how 
he might reach the furnace which would 
give him release in the decent, dignified 
manner his civilization required without 
encountering that advancing sword. 

T IE PROBLEM might have appeared 
difficult to some, Wyndham being be- 
tween him and the only corridor of ap- 
proach, but he had the best brains of his 
time, and it was a question of mathematics 
which he had no difficulty in solving in a 
simple manner. He turned, and, as he did 
so, said to those around him, "Do not fear. 
It is I whom he seeks.” Then he retreated 
quickly through the outer door. 

Wyndham saw his movement, and fol- 
lowed, as he had been expected to do. The 
group of those between them, reassured 
by Munzo’s words, did not imitate his 
flight. They served slightly to hinder 
Wyndham’s pursuit, though not much, 
drawing quickly to right and left, as Munzo 



had foreseen that they would. He wanted 
sufficient start, but yet to ensure that 
Wyndham would follow at no great dis- 
tance. 

So he did. Vinetta, close behind, would 
have stopped him if she could, but she 
called words which he did not hear. Her 
mind held singly, to the one point. Munzo- 
D7D must be kept alive, that he might be 
made to talk. Let him be kept outside the 
furnace while the rest should go to their 
deaths, and they would have him safely 
enough. Besides that, she feared to be 
distant from Wyndham’s side. The threat 
was not to both. It was single to her. Her 
only hope was in him. So, as she could 
not stay him, she went the same way. 

Munzo, seeing he was pursued, began to 
run at his best pace. He knew that Wynd- 
ham could run faster than he, but the 
distance in his mind was not great, and 
he thought that he had sufficient start. 

So it proved. He ran with the speed of 
a desperate man. He was resentfully aware 
that he occupied his last hour in an absurd 
way, but he sacrificed his dignity in a 
small matter, that he might save it in 
a larger. 

Wyndham’s recent occupation had not 
been the best possible preparation for such 
a pursuit, but he was younger, and he 
also was in the mood from which excep- 
tional effort is born. For the length of 
the building he followed Munzo, who could 
be clearly seen on the white, moonlit pave- 
ment, content to know that he was gaming 
at every stride. But when Munzo turned 
under the furnace wall, and returned 
along its further side, Wyndham increased 
his effort, seeing how he had been fooled, 
and guessing the purpose in Munzo’s mind. 

When Munzo got back to the door he 
had left, Wyndham was not more than 
three or four yards behind. Munzo burst 
through the group of those who stood un- 
certainly there. He called, “Follow me to 
the way of a clean death.” 

These words, and the sight of Wynd- 
ham’s approaching sword, had the effect 
on which Munzo relied. The little crowd 
closed behind, following his flight towards 
the inner chambers, and impeding Wynd- 
ham’s pursuit. 

Wyndham's voice was furious on their 
rear. “Fools, let me pass! It is not you 
that I seek.” Words failing to clear his 
way, he tried what the sword would do. 
One man fell with a cleft head, having no 
need to run farther to find his death. But 
the others scrambled on <he faster for 
that, as he might have guessed that they 
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would. They passed through the hothouse 
corridor, a jostling, screaming crew, frantic 
in flight, with Wyndham’s sword jabbing 
upon their rear. 

Spreading out in the hot ante-chamber 
of death, they left the way to Munzo open 
at last, but it was too late to be of any 
avail. Fortunate in his sensitiveness to 
pain, Wyndham became aware that every 
step towards the furnace encountered a 
fiercer heat. He stopped, and as he did so 
became aware of Vinetta’s hand on his 
arm, pulling him back. 

“You cannot help me now,” she said; 
“but that is no reason that you should 
die.” 

They saw Munzo, his robe flaring around 
his shoulders, still running on to the fur- 
nace as swiftly as his tired legs could be 
made to move, while his lungs were 
scorched by the heated air. He had had 
the wit to perceive that, if he did not urge 
his steps with his dying will, he might not 
reach the furnace at all, and he was still 
anxious to end in a seemly manner. 

Some of those who followed were less 
wise or less resolved in what they did. 
They fell round the furnace threshold, 
roasting and smoking there. 

Wyndham, looking at the end of the race 
to which he had so strangely come, was 
moved to a gust of laughter, that the roar- 
ing furnace could not consume. 

Homeric laughter, peal on peal, shook 
the heated air of the ante-chamber, and 
might be thought no unfitting requiem of 
the race of men, or introduction of their 
craven souls to the Ultimate Reality they 
had gone to face. 

But Vinetta did not laugh. She said, 
with an excusable note of bitterness in her 
voice, “Well, I hope you know how you 
can save me now!” 

Munzo-D7D might have retorted to that 
mocking hilarity with the proverb that he 
laughs longest who laughs last, but that 
he was no longer in condition to make 
retort on any earthly occasion; and, be- 
sides, It was a proverb he had not known. 

CHAPTER VIII 

W YNDHAM looked at the hand that 
was still on his arm, and that had 
drawn him back none too soon, for 
he was aware that his whole body was 
scorched and dry. He placed his own hand 
upon hers. “We have come through more,” 
he said, “than we thought we should. We 
shall find a way.” 

She was not without courage, as has 



been seen. She took what comfort she 
could from confident words. 

They went back, with linked arms and 
hands, at a slower pace than they had 
come. In the hothouse corridor, where 
they spent too much time before, they 
found that, when they , thought that they 
were left alone in an empty world, they 
had assumed more than was true. 

A black-browed woman, Swartz-02A, 
had been thrown aside in the rush, and 
was now rising, on unsteady feet, dazed 
from a head-wound, the cause of which 
was shown by the broken side of one of 
the pots. Blood ran from her short-cropped 
hair, and dropped from a damaged ear. 

Wyndham looked at her doubtfully. 
Were there to be three, rather than two? 
It was a thought that he did not like, 
though he could see advantages, more 
than one. 

Vinetta looked, and her doubt was of 
another kind. She saw a woman against 
whom she had nursed for years a hate 
that she must not show, for the records 
said that Swartz-02A had been active, not 
merely to vote — as all had — but to argue 
for her mother’s death. “Why,” she 
thought, “should Pilwin’s belly be slit, and 
hers whole?" Well, there had been a pres- 
ent reason for that. 

“She seems too stupid to move,” Vinetta 
said. “She had better follow her friends.” 
With firm hands, though without rough- 
ness, she pulled off the woman’s outer 
cloak. Then Vinetta put on the woman’s 
cloak and slipped off her own garment 
from beneath It. 

They drew her Into the hot ante-cham- 
ber, where there was now a smell of roast- 
ing flesh such as would have been pleasant 
to twentieth-century nostrils, but was 
nauseous to theirs, taking her as near to 
the furnace as their own skins would en- 
dure. They withdrew in haste from the 
scorching heat, and looked back to see 
that she had not moved, 

“We can’t leave her there. She will only 
scorch,” Vinetta said doubtfully. Feeling 
the heat as they did, it was hard to think 
of others as being immune from the 
dreadful pain. Certainly, It was not pleas- 
ant to think of the woman walking blind- 
ly away from the central heat, and waking 
to further consciousness in a half-roasted 
condition on the next day. 

There was a rough mercy in what he did 
when Wyndham, completing a series of 
actions of the possibility of which Col- 
peck-4XP would not have thought in his 
wildest dream, ran forward into the heat, 
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and with a hard kick sent the woman 
Stumbling and sprawling forward to fall 
among those who were already roasted 
flesh at the furnace-mouth. 

' As he rejoined Vinetta, she turned 
away. “Come,” she said, “we have lost too 
much time now.” 

“I don’t want to stay here,” he said. "I 
hope we may never see such a place again. 

. . . But why did you want the woman’s 
robe? We can get all you care to take.” 

He had loaded the aeroplane with such 
things as seemed likely to be useful to him 
or them, omitting only such as were spe- 
cifically feminine, which he had not ven- 
tured to take. His plan had been that they 
should add such articles as she chose in 
the hours before morning came. 

But she was now in an urgent haste to 
be gone, thinking that the threat to her 
own life of which Pilwin-CSP had spoken 
In such ominous words must be something 
close around, which they might avoid by 
a rapid flight. She did not think it could 
be any trick which would wreck the plane, 
for it had been clear that it was against 
her only that it was aimed, and anything 
of that kind would apparently have been 
equally fatal to Wyndham, even had she 
gone the way of obedient death. 

Wyndham did not object to the haste 
she showed. The value she put on her 
own life did not .price it more highly than . 
he, and they both knew that whatever 
had seemed certain to the two by whom 
it had been contrived would not be easily 
foiled. 

“In any case,” Wyndham said, “the gar- 
ments are of little account.” 

He meant that the only difference be- 
tween those worn by men and women had 
been that the woman’s purple was of a 
darker shade, and he had stored a supply 
for his own use. The need of that differing . 
shade would not be much from this hour I 

W ITH sufficient moonlight on smooth, 
white paths, they went to- the place — 
it was no more than half a m'le distant 
— where the aeroplane lay. They went by 
a quiet desolate road, but with hearts beat- 
ing with vague fear, and apprehensive 
eyes searching the gloom. The warning 
of Pilwin-C6P was potent already to spoil 
the peace of the new life which, without 
that, would have had perils and problems 
enough. 

But nothing happened at all. The night 
was quiet and vacant around them. They 
looked back to the community buildings, 
which were lit up to the extent which was 



usual during the darker hours. So far, 
they had not deviated from their routine 
through the absence of the human resi- 
dents by whom they had been designed 
and controlled. But that collapse would 
be sure to come. 

The aeroplane was easy to find, having 
lit itself, as its duty was, when the night 
had come. It required no pilot, and it was 
not usual for it to carry living passengers, 
but its design had been partially governed 
by the habits of earlier centuries. It was 
more bird-like in form than the first aero- 
planes, having a head which had once 
been a passenger-cabin de luxe, as it would 
retain a level floor even when the body 
swerved or dived in the wild skies of those 
early days. 

Its wings also moved In a bird-like man- 
ner, spreading more widely for increase of 
speed, and flapping regularly, for it was 
with these that it flew, rather than with 
its tail, which was used for steering only. 

Seen from below its wings appeared to 
move with no more than a sluggish ease, 
like those of a heron in lazy flight, but 
they could propel it at a great speed 
through the windless skies. Its engines 
were soundless, which increased the illu- 
sion of living wings. Under normal condi- 
tions of flight it was of an absolute safety. 
There was no record of accident to any 
aeroplane which had been sent aloft since 
the skies were tamed. How it would be- 
have if tempests should sweep again 
through the upper air was less easy to 
judge, which was another reason why 
Wyndham was content to agree to an in- 
stant start. 

But literally instantly, they found that 
it could not be. The controls in the head- 
cabin, which were intended to be worked 
while it was still on the ground, were 
clearly marked, and their directions were 
explicit. Its destination must be set as the 
starting lever .was moved. On that lever 
being turned over, it would occupy itself 
in taking in fuel and oil, and in testing 
its vital parts for a period which would 
not be less than twenty minutes, and 
might be much longer if it should dis- 
cover any defect such as might require 
the substitution of a duplicate part. For 
it was constructed to test and repair itself 
or, at the worst, to indicate that it was 
unfit for flight and must submit to the 
care of the hospital sheds, where machines 
of greater competence would operate upon 
it. 

“I agreed,” Wyndham said, “with Pil- 
win, that I would go to Mount Ida, which 
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he strongly recommended as a place where, 
though I might not live, I should take 
longer to die.” 

“It sounds a good choice,” she replied 
doubtfully, “and Is a long distance from 
here.” 

“So It may be. Rut I was not sure then 
that Pilwin was thinking only of me, and 
I am more doubtful now." 

He looked at the direction controls, 
which showed that there were no less 
than twenty stations to which the aero- 
plane could be set to alight. The third was 
Mount Ida. His eye passed on rapidly. He 
knew what he looked for, his decision be- 
ing already made. He raised his hand to 
the ninth, Taormina, and turned it over 
before she could protest.. 

She looked at it and him with contracted 
brows. “Well," she said, “it is done now!" 
She knew that the destination could not 
be altered when it had once been set. “Of 
course, it is a place they will never guess. 
But have you thought of the mists? Could 
we live through them?" 

She thought his action showed that, he 
would sacrifice everything for her, as he 
might have done, but in this choice he had 
thought of more than had yet come to her 
mind. 

T HE winds and weather were now con- 
trolled to an extent that ensured 
equable temperature and peaceful skies in 
all places which had been the' regular 
abodes of men, but the effect of the equi- 
noxes remained, and some differences be- 
tween winter and summer in the two 
hemispheres there had still been. The ef- 
fects of reduced hours of sunlight in th8 
northern winter had been corrected by 
wind currents, which left the Mediter- 
ranean a stagnant area hidden in mist for 
six months of the year. There was no 
trouble for that. 

The sea was vacant, since men had 
ceased the folly of moving vainly about. 
No one dwelt on its shores. Only, in some 
parts of Sicily, the cultivation of grapes 
had been allowed to continue during the 
summer of sunny days, and of regulated 
rain during the nights. They had been 
tended entirely by automata, which could 
dig and plant, and in due season gather 
the crop, and load it for transport to the 
central food-depot in Hungary. Men might 
not have visited it at all during recent 
years. 

Wyndham had disregarded the threat of 
the Mediterranean mists. He had Inquired 
what the climate of Sicily had been in the 



ancient days. Such he supposed It would 
be again when the winds were free. He 
had learned from the librarian that it had 
been temperate in winter, and that it was 
sufficiently mountainous to allow them, as 
he rather crudely dreamed, to mitigate 
the effect of seasonal changes by climbing 
up to the heights, or moving down to the 
shore-levels. It had an active vulcano, to 
which he also attached a theoretical im- 
portance which might be modified by ex- 
perience. 

Finally, though it was an island, It was 
no longer detached from the mainland. 
The old Messina ferry had been replaced 
by an enormous concrete causeway. The 
power of Etna in stimulated eruption had 
been harnessed to this gigantic task about 
two centuries earlier. The librarian could 
not say that it had been visited by any 
of the present generation, but there could 
be no doubt that it still stood in that 
windless sea. 

Wyndham’s imagination, inflamed by 
Avanah’s historical tales, had gone for- 
ward to vague dreams of an earth released 
again to renewed riot of life, swarming 
with greater beasts, perhaps including 
some of semi-human character, against 
which his descendents, multiplying them- 
selves in that spacious island, would erect 
an impregnable barrier where the cause- 
way joined the land. They would be secure 
In their Island home, and yet free, as the 
centuries would pass, to sally out to win 
a wider domain. 

Something of this he said, while they 
waited in the aeroplane cabin, and heard 
within its entrails the noises of the prep- 
arations it made for the coming flight. 
They had secured the door by which they 
had entered. They could do no more to 
safeguard her life from a danger the na- 
ture of which they could not guess, nor 
from what direction it would arrive; and 
the spacious dream did something to turn 
her mind from its present fear. 

It was an hour before dawn when the 
plane gently and steadily lifted Its bird- 
like head, and began to move forward 
along the ground. Quickly the pace in- 
creased. The wings lifted. Before its course 
the ground dipped sharply, and as it did 
so the plane rose, with a rapid flapping 
of wide-spread wings. 

The dim bulk of the buildings, in which 
they had passed the whole of their pain- 
free, negatives lives till that hour, showed 
beside and then beneath them in the level 
light of the setting moon. That sight, at 
least, had gone forever from mortal eyes, 
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as had the dull glow of the euthanasia 
furnace which held the ashes, or was still 
baking the flesh, of the ninety-eight with 
whom they had ruled the world to so vain 
an end. The steady wing-beats ' bore them 
ontvard and up, under the starry vault of 
a cloudless sky. On the far low horizon 
to which they flew there was the first faint 
hint of the coming dawn. 

The main cabin — the upper body, as It 
were, of the great bird — was plainly meant 
only for transit of goods, for the safe re- 
ception of which it was fitted with large 
cupboards and shelves, bars and ropes and 
hanging straps, and fixed grooves along 
which sliding partitions might be run, as 
the nature and quantity of its cargo re- 
quired. Beneath, in a lower compartment, 
were the engines and all the complicated 
mechanism of flight. Only the small head- 
cabin had been adapted for the human 
occupants for whom it had been originally 
designed. 

The tools and garments, the stores of 
food, and other articles which Wyndham 
had collected for his lonely and desperate 
quest were in the main cabin. The head- 
cabin, steady in its level flight, as though 
borne on a sentient neck, and giving wide 
views above, around, ahead, through trans- 
parent panels and roof, was uncumbered, 
but still allowing little more than com- 
fortable space for them to stand, or stretch 
themselves on the pneumatic, silk-soft 
cushions with which it was furnished. 

F OR the moment, a least, they were 
secure, in the safe and lonely heights 
of the placid air. And they were not 
merely alive in bodies drugged to a con- 
dition of dull existence, scarcely sentient 
either of pleasure or pain. They were 
exultantly, passionately alive, and aware 
of each other, in this great moment, so 
high, so lonely, so hardly won. 

Wyndham cast from him the sword-belt 
he had ceased to need. He was incredibly 
careless, for the first time in his ordered 
life, that he was not free from dirt or the 
stains of his own and another’s blood. 

He caught Vinetta in eager arms, and 
kissed her as they stood beneath the dim 
light of the stars. A week before, Colpeck- 
4XP would not have thought such ec- 
stasy as theirs was possible to human 
kind. 

Soon the pale gold of sunrise, which 
was a familiar monotony of that time of 
year in the windless skies, broadened and 
rose wide and high, chasing the stars. 
But its core was no longer pale. It was 



an intense crimson, fading upward into 
a colder gold where the day-star shone. 
It was such a dawn as she had not seen. 

"It is the dawn,” she said, in the exulta- 
tion of the moment through which she 
came, "of a new world. It may have been 
so when the world began.” 

Wyndham lifted his eyes. In the north- 
ern sky he saw the long trail of a windy 
cloud, that drifted over the last of the 

fo Uinor etove 

“So it may be,” he said. "We will call 
it a good omen for us. But it may be well 
that we did not delay till a later hour.” 

“So it was,” she agreed, with another 
meaning than hlsi “There is no doubt 
about that.” 

He rose to regard further the strange 
magnificence of the windy dawn, and to 
guess the meaning of those wisps of clouds 
in the wide fields of the northern air. He 
looked down on a barer landscape than 
had been in the old, disorderly, fecund 
days, when trees and weeds of little value 
were left to breed almost at their own 
wills, and dogs were allowed to live which 
were of no value or use at all. Bare of life 
it might be, random or tamed, but its 
contours were little changed. Its hills rose. 
Its rivers twisted, thin, silver ribbons 
beneath the dawn. 

The sight to him was almost strange, 
and recalled something that Munzo-D7D 
had said to him — or at least to Colpeck- 
4XP — a few months before, which had 
been accepted at the time as an argument 
difficult to refute. 

He had said that', if the Universe had 
been the work of a constructive, orderly 
mind, it would have been more neatly ar- 
ranged: the stars would have been the 
same distances apart, and the rivers would 
have run straight to the sea, with trib- 
utaries at right-angles, and at regular 
intervals. “But everywhere,” he had said, 
“there is disorder and senseless waste, such 
as would disgrace the brain of a child.” 

Wyndham recalled this, but a difference 
of circumstance, or perhaps of ego, caused 
him to be less friendly to the . plausible 
argument. Certainly it was true that the 
rivers wandered about, and he had seen 
before that the stars were strewn as though 
Blind Chance were their only god. But 
was it not possible that this was just be- 
cause they were the work of an Infinite 
Mind? That it is only the finite brain, 
capable of no more than a succession of 
single thoughts, which must have method 
and pattern in its designs, lest they fall 
to confusion It cannot rule? 
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Munzo’s idea — as he did not know — was 
not new. An old, forgotten poet had put 
it aside by no better device than bold 
assertion of what was not. “Order,” he 
had written, "is Heaven’s first law,” to 
which the obvious- comment must be that, 
if it be so, it is a law which it does not 
keep. 

Wyndham said something of this as he 
looked down on those twisting rivers, 
calling Vinetta to share his thought, as 
it might often become his habit to do, if 
she should survive the snare by which 
Munzo-D7D had contrived her death. 

And, as might also be a frequent ex- 
perience, she looked with different eyes, 
and replied with more practical words. She 
had been taught, with some detailed ex- 
actness, the physical features of the earth, 
which her occupation had required her to 
know, and of which his own knowledge was 
vague and slight. 

She asked abruptly, “Do you know where 
we are?” 

“Not exactly. Does it matter?” 

“But you can see which way we are 
going! You can see that by the sun.” 

Yes. He could see that, now he looked 
with observant eyes. They were flying 
almost due east. Certainly not a straight 
way to Taormina, though for Mount Ida 
it would have been well enough. 

That was a fact. But what could they 
do? If the plane were taking them to an- 
other place than that to which it had 
been set, it was a matter with which they 
could not venture to Interfere. They were 
faced by the warning not to change the 
controls after they had been set for flight. 
The mechanism was not — they could but 
suppose — intended to be manipulated by 
a pilot en route. No one would normally 
be with it upon its flights. If Pilwin-C6P 
had had it manipulated in some manner 
which would land them where his trap 
was set, they dare not attempt an inter- 
ference which, if it were not futile, might 
lead to disaster they could not guess. The 
aeroplane, winging its steady way towards 
the great mountains ahead, became to 
them as a giant eagle bearing them to 
its own place like a taken prey. 

But what could they do? Nothing, while 
they remained in those cloudless heights. 
The aeroplane required no aid from, and 
might yield no obedience to, them. 

Being so impotent to control the event 
beyond what they had already done, they 
became aware of the physical ennui that 
followed a day and night of tension and 
strife, and many exhausting moods. If 



they slept now, would they not be more 
equal to whatever there might be to face 
when the moment of landing should come? 
Soon, the plane flew on towards the moun- 
tain range that made, a late dawn for the 
climbing sun, and the two who remained 
alive in a lonely world were unconscious 
of what it did. 

46TF WE be flying east when we wake,” 
A they had said, “we shall know Taor- 
mina to be a place we shall never see." 
But when they waked they could tell noth- 
ing of that. The sun was hidden above, 
and the earth beneath. The great bird in 
whose head they flew was beating wings 
which were obscured by the driving sleet. 
The wind was a rushing tempest without, 
with which the wide-stretched wings 
strove, beating more rapidly than they 
had done before. The head-cabin, al- 
though the plane was designed to keep it 
steady, swayed and shook Its occupants 
from their feet, if they rose from the 
pneumatic cushions without the support 
of a friendly bar. 

To the two who looked, It was a strange 
and terrible sight, for it was the first time 
that they had known the forces of wind 
and rain in insurrection from human con- 
trol. They had heard of such outbreaks 
before in most ancient tales, and seen them 
in pictures that still remained. They had 
no capacity to judge whether the fury they 
witnessed now were stirred to a dangerous 
degree, nor knowledge of how far the plane, 
which had been accustomed to move 
through a placid air, was adapted to en- 
durance of such conditions. 

When the tempest parted for a moment, 
it showed a pale sun high in the sky, and 
clouds that raced across it at a fantastic 
speed. It was not a sufficient glimpse to 
enable them to judge the direction in 
which they flew, but it showed them that 
they were going the way of the wind, which 
was contrary to what they had supposed. 

“I understood," Wyndham said, “from 
something Pilwin let out, that there would 
most probably be a great wind from the 
north. If that be so, we are going in the 
right direction now.” 

“It may be only because the plane has 
been blown off its course, the wind being 
too strong to face. But are you sure you 
are right? By the way the sleet falls be- 
hind, I should have said we were flying 
dead into the wind.” 

“I should say that is because we are 
leaving the wind behind. We are flying 
faster than it.” 
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So it was. Whether it had no strength to 
outface the gale, oi because they were 
both of the same mind, the plane flew the 
wind’s way, and had put on its utmost 
speed, as though in haste to reach the 
safety of solid ground before more turmoil 
should vex the air. 

There was no change for the next hour, 
except that once they had a glimpse, at 
no great distance beneath, of a most tur- 
bulent sea. They could not guess whether 
they had come so low by the plane’s choice, 
or whether it were being forced down by 
the elemental violence through which it 
flew. They took what comfort they could 
from the thought that, had they con- 
tinued eastward, land would have been a 
more likely sight. 

After that the plane, no less sensitive 
to nearness of water or land than If its 
controls had been subject to the caprices 
of human hands, soared upward to such 
a height that they were surrounded by 
blinding snow. There was no change of 
temperature in the cabin, but they saw 
wings and body steam as the ice which had 
been swiftly forming upon them was 
melted away. 

“I had heard that they used to be fitted 
with this device,” Wyndham said, “though 
I supposed that it would have been given 
up, not being required in our day. The up- 
per surfaces heat themselves if the ice 
form. I suppose we steam overhead in the 
same way.” 

“I know little about these planes. If we 
are heading for Taormina, how soon shall 
we be due?” 

"In about two hours, by a schedule that 
I saw at the landing ground. Mount Ida, 
would, of course, be a longer flight. But 
in this storm? We might either have been 
blown out of our course, or helped by a 
following wind so that we should be sooner 
there.” 

So they might. They could only wait the 
event, not knowing the destination which 
they struggled to reach, nor how far the 
plane might be equal to the conditions 
through which it flew. Indeed, as the gale 
increased to hurricane violence, striving 
and buffeting the great bird in whose head 
they still lay till it seemed a miracle that 
it did not tear off those wide-beating 
wings, they could not even guess whether 
they were in exceptional storm, or whether 
such experiences had been the routine of 
those who flew in the heavens of ancient 
days. 

They could only comfort themselves with 
the vague knowledge that the plane was 



so constructed that it would become aware 
of, and turn away from, any threatening 
contact of land or water, except only at 
the landing-places it knew, to any of 
which, when it should near them, it would 
be magnetically drawn in such a way that, 
under peaceful skies, its landing would 
have been safe and sure. 

And the time of waiting was not long, 
for, a full hour before, by Wyndham’s 
reckoning, they should have been over the 
Sicilian coast, they became aware that the 
plane was no longer content to go, more 
or less, by the way that the tempest drove. 

It beat up into the wind, heeling over as 
it did so until it seemed that one lifted 
wing pointed to heaven, and one earthward 
into the black abyss of the storm. But even 
then its head remained little inclined, and 
in the end it came round with broad wings 
lying upon the wind. 

But if it had intended to plane down- 
ward against the strength of the gale, it 
was a miscalculation of its mechanism 
which must be changed for a more strenu- 
ous descent. It must fight with hard- 
beating wings for every yard of its down- 
ward course, that the hurricane should not 
sweep It away, until, beneath the barrier 
of a mountain height that was yet not 
visible in the storm, it came to a lesser 
rage of what was still no less than a 
shrieking gale. Steadily it came to rest on 
a level place. 

The day was still far from spent, but 
they could see nothing of where they were 
through that blackness of beating storm. 
It would have been folly to venture out, 
even had they been free from the vague 
terror of Filwin’s threat. 

As it was, they barred the only entrance 
to the interior of the plane, which was at 
the rear of the main cabin, and waited 
with what patience they could for the 
coming of clearer skies. 

W7YNDHAM waked to look up to a blue 
W sky, and a risen sun. 

He thought, “Though we die, as it is. 
most likely we shall— and sure at last — in 
a painful way, we can have no envy for 
those who have gone to death by a duller 
road.” 

Yet he had hope, even that it might not 
be till a distant day, as he saw that the 
storm had fallen to nothing more than a 
strong wind from the north, which swept 
through an empty sky; and this rose the 
more when he saw Mount Etna’s long 
snow-topped crest — which he knew from 
pictures the librarian had brought out, at 
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which he had glanced while he had af- 
fected a greater interest in Mount Ida, 
and other places — looking as though It 
were no great distance away. 

He saw that the plane had been true to 
the direction that it received, and if Pilwin 
had baited some cunning trap on the as- 
sumption that it would be Mount Ida to 
which they would take their flight, it might 
be hoped that it would end in nothing 
worse than the snapping of empty jaws. 

He guessed correctly that, through what- 
ever cause, these automata of the skies did 
not fly from one station to another by 
direct routes, but along the lines of in- 
visible rectangles of the air. Their course 
must have been north-easterly until they 
had approached the great barrier of the 
Alps, and then turned southeastward along 
the course of the Rhone valley, at the time 
when the mercy of circumstance had 
brought the full force of the storm upon 
them from the northwestern quarter. 

With the wind's buffeting help they had 
not merely arrived, but done the distance 
in one or two hours less than the scheduled 
time. Their greatest peril, the extremity 
of which he was unable to judge, had been 
when It had become necessary to resist 
the gale, and reach the landing-ground in 
defiance of Its furious strength. But the 
event had proved that these automata 
had been designed with sufficient subtlety 
and resource to overcome the caprices of 
weather whieh had for so long been ban- 
ished from peaceful skies. 

The thought led him to ponder whether 
there might not be further use for so effi- 
cient a servant. He supposed that this 
place where it had settled would be pro- 
vided with reservoirs of fuel and oil from 
which it would replenish itself, if he should 
give it the signal to set out on another 
flight. But he put the idea aside, except for 
a final extremity. If they should find cli- 
matic or other conditions impossible here, 
or if it should become necessary to flee 
the nameless terror which still threatened 
Vlnetta’s life, it might become wise to fly 
to a distant place. 

But he saw that, two only as they now 
were in an empty world, they must not 
seek to find adventures of land or air, but 
in every way to avoid danger, to play for 
safety at every point. There would be 
enough of unavoidable hazard, of difficult 
chance, that would come to them. It was 
their part to conserve their own lives until 
their children should reach sufficient age 
to be independent of them — and life, so 
lived, might become very dear, very de- 



lightful, in quiet, laborious days — only sup- 
posing that Pllwin’s words should prove 
to have been no more than a baseless 
threat, or to have told of an arrow that 
missed its mark. ... 

But though the plane might have taken 
its last flight, and be destined never again 
to spread its now indrawn wings in the 
lawless skies, he saw that it might be put 
to another use. 

It would give them shelter, though It 
would not maintain the equable heat in 
the living-cabin which had rendered them 
indifferent to the icy heights through 
which they had flown. That had been 
derived from the heat generated in its 
flight. But it would still be a protection, 
from cold wind or the blaze of a too ardent 
sun. So he thought, striving to make 
imagination supply that which experience 
was unable to yield. 

There was security, too, of a kind, in its 
metal walls, strong though light, and its 

bolted door If he only knew the danger 

from which he must guard her who had 
become so finally irreplaceable, so in- 
expressably dear! 

The thought drew his eyes to Vinetta, 
awakened now and coming Into the main 
cabin. 

“It seems queer,” she said, “to be able 
to sleep at what hours we will, and to eat 
In the .same way.” 

She looked round as she spoke. More 
quickly even than Wyndham had done, 
she recognized the contour of Etna against 
the sky. “It seems,” she said, “that we 
have come to the right place. We have 

won the first bout, if no more But 

where is the mist? At this time of year, 
I had heard that you can’t see ten yards, 
even at noon.” 

“I suppose the tempest swept it away.” 

“So you said it would. You were right 
about that. I wonder what the orchards 
look like. Isn’t it true that the oranges 
grow in the misty months, and when the 
sun comes they are soon ready to pick?” 

“Yes. So I was told. An orchard must 
be a strange sight. It is hard to imagine 
thousands of trees with growing fruit on 
them in no order at all. I believe all the 
mllleniums of cultivation haven’t suc- 
ceeded in making it grow in regular rows, 
or equally on all branches, as you would 
think that it would. Of course, the leaves 
in the hothouses were In the same mess.” 

“Well, we can see them when we have 
fed. They can’t be very far from here. And 
It’s too early in the season for the auto- 
mata to coming picking the fruit, even if 
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they will still go on doing it from now on." 

“We mustn’t go far from here. We shall 
have to leave everything that we can’t 
carry about; and I thought we could use 
this as a house. It’s a safer one than we 
should be able to make for ourselves, and, 
if we don’t start it again, it will stay here 
for ever.” 

S HE considered this with a doubtful 
frown. “We should have to promise 
each other that we’d come in and out at 
the same time. I don’t mind, if we do 
that.” 

He thought her reception of his idea 
cold, and her condition fantastic. “I don’t 
see,” he replied, “why we need trouble 
about that. It can’t move, if we don’t start 
it again. Why worry as though we thought 
it might?” 

“Well, I should. And suppose it did? It 
might carry one of us away where we 
should never get back or, if we did, after 
years, we should find the other had wan- 
dered off, looking for us.” 

Put thus, it was not a pleasant idea, and 
so, seeing the gravity of her eyes, he as- 
sented to a proposal which, in any event, 
might not have been far from what would 
have occurred; for neither of them was 
likely to go far from the other's sight, be- 
ing alone together as they were, and she 
under a menace which, as they could not 
tell what it was, must still walk beside 
them, a constant, indestructible fear. 

After that, being in full accord, and with 
a pleasant sense of exhilaration at the 
novelty of the coming days vanquishing 
colder fears, they ate together — an anar- 
chistic novelty in Itself — and decided to 
leave the plane and set out to explore the 
land which was to be theirs in the coming 
years. 

What was there to fear, though they 
should leave all their possessions in the 
plane, and be away till the twilight came? 
They had not been used to entertain the 
dreads, or to take the precautions, which 
had been normal in lawless times. The 
idea of theft, its use or occasion, had left 
the world. Fears of savage men or wild 
beasts had been equally obsolete for many 
generations past. They had been taught 
to believe that beasts of prey, and most 
others, had been cleared from the whole 
face of the earth. Certainly, if any re- 
mained, it had become a matter for the 
automata, not for them. The age when 
men had sought the wilderness that they 
might find beasts there, and kill them in 
dirty, dangerous ways, had been succeeded 



by saner ideals and cleaner customs. And 
now, even the harmless fellow-beings, 
among whom they had grown up had 
elected to leave the world. They were alone 
on an empty earth. 

It was true that some of the automata 
might still be — indeed, almost certainly 
were— pursuing their daily tasks, indif- 
ferent to the fact that their masters con- 
trolled no more. There must be respect for 
them. There might be need to keep out 
of their way. But, intricately and inter- 
dependently though they were made, and 
much as they could do without immediate 
direction or supervision, it was yet only in 
pre-designed repetitional ways. None of 
them — if there were any here, of which 
there was no sign — would attack the plane. 
They would not even know that it would 
be there. 

The sun shone, though the sky was 
streaked in places with flying cloud. It 
shone on a peaceful scene, not suggesting 
fear. They stepped out to feel at once 
its warmth, and a wind that was chill to 
them. They had not thought until now of 
clothes as a protection from cold. The 
single garment and the flexible sandals 
they wore had been nothing more than 
a conventional mode, part of the negative 
reticence to which existence had sunk; 
but they saw now that there would be more 
urgent considerations to replace those 
which had died with yesterday’s funeral 
pyres. 

“If we climb,” Wyndham said, “to the 
highest point we can find, we shall see 
what the land is like, and decide where 
it will be best to explore. Besides, as the 
day will grow in heat, we cannot tell how 
much we shall be going up to a cooler 
place, and coming down again as the heat 
declines.” He attached great importance 
to that, interpreting a fact which he had 
been told without the qualifications which 
it required. 

Vinetta assented willingly. Theorising, 
perhaps reasoning, less than he, she was 
alert to circumstance, waiting to learn 
quickly by the event, willing for him to 
decide whenever her own instincts were 
still. And as they climbed easily upward 
by ancient, half-crumbled paths which 
had been made before history was, to 
tame the precipitous hills, their gymna- 
sium-trained bodies making no difficulty 
of the steep ascent, it seemed that Wynd- 
ham’s reason might have been good, for 
they took a side which avoided the north- 
ern wind, and yet did not protect them 
from the heat of the mounting sun. Had- 
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they been used to variations of tempera- 
ture; there would have been little cause 
for anything less than satisfaction in that. 
For Sicily, as it had been in the ancient 
days, it was no more than a sunny noon 
of the middle spring, but when Wyndham 
said, “If we find it beyond endurance, we 
may have to fly to another place,” she 
thought It a sensible word. 

As the climb began, they passed barren, 
broken slopes and craggy hollows which 
had been luxuriantly fertile in ancient 
days, but now, having been regarded by 
the automata as too irregular for cultiva- 
tion— they having more of flatter, richer 
land than the satisfaction of their mast- 
ers' demands required — had been drenched, 
as had more level stretches of stony 
ground, with a liquid potent to destroy 
not only plant, but all insect or other life 
that the soil contained. Now it lay barren 
and brown to the scorching sun. No errant 
seeds could be blown from it by any wind 
to the detriment of the vineyards and 
orange and citron groves that flourished 
in the inland valleys. 

Yet, as they rose, they observed numer- 
ous signs that, in these places of per- 
mitted cultivation at least, the suppression 
of promiscuous life had not been as ab- 
solute as they had been taught to believe. 
They came to a Jutting angle of rock, 
where they could not only look out to a 
width of sea, with the opposite. Italian 
coast receding eastward beyond their 
sight, but down on a land-locked cove 
with a strip of white-shining sand, where 
a colony of herring-gulls screamed and 
flew, looking from above as though they 
flew low, skimming the sea. 

More portentous, and more alarming to 
those to whom it was so unaccustomed a 
sight, a golden eagle, with a stretch of 
wings that seemed enormous to those who 
looked up, passed over their heads, and 
then came again, lower, nearer, having no 
appearance of fearing men, but rather as 
considering whether they were fit to be 
meat to him, or perhaps warning them to 
climb no nearer to where he made his 
dwelling above the clouds. 

At the third swoop he came so near that 
Wyndham struck at him with the sword 
that was already bare in his hand. He 
thought to hack at a wing which aimed a 
buffet at him, but the great bird shunned 
the blow with an ease of rapid motion 
which showed how delusive was the seem- 
ing laziness of these slow-beating pinions. 

After that, he kept at a greater distance, 
and after a time, when they turned to an- 



other path, lost interest in them, and dis- 
appeared over the mountain-top. 

The gulls might thrive on that which the 
sea gave, until, if ever, the posthumous 
devisings of Pilwin-C6P should take it 
away, but on what could the eagles feed? 
It was a question which might have been 
more puzzling to those with more knowl- 
edge of the habits of such birds than either 
Wyndham or Vinetta had, but it was an- 
swered in the next hour. 

C LIMBING higher, they came to grassy 
hollows among the roeks which the 
automata had not reached to destroy. 
Under the temperate mist which had 
covered the whole Mediterranean basin 
during the last six months, above which 
the sun had moved like a dim, white 
shield, the grass had grown to a vivid 
green such as that land had seldom known 
in its natural climatic conditions. Crocus 
and asphodel flowered, which might have 
descended from those which bent to Ulys- 
ses’ feet. 

They looked round and down on as fair 
a scene as the earth can show, with many 
mountains behind, and beneath the In- 
tense blue sea, and on the right Etna’s 
long, snow-sided, serrated edge, with its 
plume of smoke that trailed away on the 
wind. They looked with eyes from which 
the influence of the deadening drug which 
had wrecked their race had been cleared 
away, aware once more of beauty and 
sorrow, of joy and pain; and of the wisdom 
of God when he paused on the seventh 
day to observe that the earth was good. 

Going upward still, they came to a cave 
that had been there perhaps for ten thou- 
sand years, during which it had more than 
once been lost" and found and opened 
again, and yet, for all its age, was not the 
work of nature, hut of human hands. 

A place of worship of ancient, foolish, 
forgotten gods: of sacrifices within Its sun- 
less chambers, its hollowed altar still little 
changed, and its cistern still half-filled 
with a dreadful witness of human bones; 
of chambers where the priests dwelt; of 
oracles through which they divined; and 
of deep store-pits, whether for use of the 
priests alone or of the tribe they ruled, 
with steps leading thereto which had, at 
a dark turning, a fatal gap, through which 
thief or foeman would fall Into a pit of 
another kind. 

As they stood looking into the mouth of 
the cave, which twisted so that they could 
see little of what It was, a thin, wolf-like 
dog came trotting up, without seeing them 
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at first, moving with the confidence of one 
who comes to her own home. But as Wynd- 
ham turned, she sprang back, with a whin- 
ing cry. She did not snarl, nor show anger 
that strangers stood at the mouth of her 
own lair. She cringed. Her tail drooped. 
She had an aspect of abject fear. 

Yet in a moment her expression had 
changed. 

She paused in her panic flight. She came 
slowly, timidly back. She was at least as 
strange a creature to them as they were 
to her, but her first reation did not sug- 
gest that she was ferocious, or inclined 
to pick a quarrel with these strangers 
about her gate. Rather she acted as though 
they were half-forgotten friends, to whom 
advances should be made with discretion, 
but still in expectation of being received 
in the same spirit. 

“It was the automata that it feared,” 
Vinetta said, making a simple guess; “it 
must go in a constant dread.” 

“It is a dog,” he suggested, “or a fox, or 
perhaps a wolf.” 

“No. A wolf was fierce. It had great 
teeth. And a fox had a thick tail.” 

“Well, we will call it a dog. You know 
how useful they were to men in the old 
days. We must practice to get them to 
serve us in the same way.” 

Vinetta looked doubtful. She drew down 
fastidious brows. “They used to hang 
round the feet of men — in their houses. 
You would not have them living with us?” 
She was prepared for much, but, crudely 
considered thus, it was too abrupt a de- 
scent from the life she knew. 

Wyndham saw he had gone too far, and 
his own prejudices revolted in the next 
instant, sympathizing with her own re- 
pulsion. “No,” he said, “I didn’t mean that. 
But they might be useful in other ways. 
We shall have time to learn what they are 
like." 

They went on, not entering the cave 
farther at that time, to which it seemed 
that the dog had a prior right. They 
climbed higher yet. Looking back, they 
saw that the animal followed them, as 
though in a timid curiosity. Then they 
saw another dog trotting towards the en- 
trance to the cave. It carried a smaller 
animal hanging limp in death from its 
mouth. They saw more of these creatures 
later, a species of cony that burrowed 
among these higher rocks, where the auto- 
mata did not climb. There was an expla- 
nation there of how the dogs and the 
eagles fed, and of why the conies were 
hard to see. 



The dog which was following them 
barked when she saw her companion, and 
the second one looked up, but did not re- 
ply, having his prey in his mouth. After 
a moment’s hesitation, the first one 
bounded back to join her mate, and the 
two disappeared into the cave together. 

“They’ve gone to eat the creature they 
have caught,” Wyndham said. “Or perhaps 
to give it to young ones they have got in- 
side.” It seemed to them a most filthy 
idea. He added, “Shall we come to that?" 

She had a sickening recollection of the 
steaming entrails of Pilwin-C6P, as they 
had protruded while he yet lived. The idea 
of eating such — She put it firmly aside. 
Why spoil the beauty of land and sky with 
such thoughts as that? “I don’t see why 
we should.” 

“No. We will hope not.” 

A yellow lizard, darting from stone to 
stone, diverted her mind, though she was 
not sure that it was a pleasant change. 
“The whole world,” she said, “seems alive." 

It was a strange condition to them, to be 
thus surrounded by fecund, fighting life. 
“We shall get used to it in time,” he re- 
plied. “I suppose they all enjoy it in their 
own ways. We have chosen the same. You 
won’t say you are getting sorry for that?” 

No. Of that, at least, she was very sure. 
Come what might, she would not regret. 

Height piled on height they had climbed, 
and at last, .when the sun warned them 
that noon was some hours behind, they 
came, after hand and foot had been used 
for a scrambling climb, to a plateau, nar- 
row and flat, where they could ascend no 
more. They were not on any peak of the 
Sicilian hills. They were far below the 
snow level, To the south and west, Etna 
still shut out any farther view. But they 
had reached a point where they could 
judge what the country was, valley and 
height, and they had gained a wide view 
of sea and coast, and the Italian mainland 
beyond. 

They had a view also, broken at times 
by obtruding hills, of a wide, concrete road 
which wound from the inland groves to 
where the sea-causeway united what had 
once been Messina with Italy. The terrors 
of Scylla and Charybdis had been tamed 
by the engineering skill that reined the 
air-currents which had riotously wandered 
and ruled the world. The causeway had 
been lapped for two hundred years by the 
quiet waves of a tideless sea. But now, far 
off though they were, they could see the 
line of breakers, whiter than it, which 
beat on its northern side. What they had 
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been In yesterday’s rushing tempest could 
be vaguely guessed from what they now 
were beneath the force . of a falling 
wind. . . . Compared with the causeway, 
the long road seemed a duller white, the- 
reason for which could only be read at a 
nearer view. 

CHAPTER IX 

A S THEY returned, and had no longer 
the doubt of what was ahead, or 
to choose a way, they talked, during 
the easier descents, of the life which they 
might hope to build in so fair a land, if 
only the threat to Vinetta, which was in 
their minds, not on their tongues, should 
have glanced aside. 

Wyndham spoke with some appreciation 
of the assistance which he had had from 
the librarian and museum curator — par- 
ticularly Colpeek 4GZ — but he had found 
the historian’s knowledge of less certain 
avail. 

Avanah had not lacked willingness, and 
his learning, even concerning most ancient 
times, had been very great. Some things 
which he had told of simple primitive 
methods of existence had been illuminat- 
ing, and might prove to be of practical 
value, but in response to Wyndham’s nat- 
ural curiosity, 1 as it had been directed 
upon his own unrememberable twentieth 
century, although Avanah had been able 
to supply much strange, and some repul- 
sive, detail, a credible vision of what the 
life of that time had been would not 
emerge. 

He tried to imagine them retiring at 
night into their little, separate houses, 
where lights blinked or failed amidst 
patches of unstable darkness, exhausted 
by a day spent in aimless whirling about, 
and in ceaseless watchfulness to avoid dis- 
astrous collision with other maniacs simi- 
larly employed; or, if they should belong to 
the unfortunate class quaintly labelled 
"pedestrians,” in derision of the fact that 
they still moved on their own legs, cleans- 
ing their sandals as they came in from the 
stains of the bloody roads. 

He imagined them at a later hour in the 
"kitchens” behind their lairs, baking slabs 
of raw flesh cut from the beasts they killed. 
But there would be no consistency even in 
that. One man might feed on milk, an- 
other on fish. There was no settled process 
in what they did. . . . With filthy hands, 
often ungloved, they would grope in the 
dirt which at that time covered so large a 
part of the earth’s surface Their backs 



ached, bending to the spade. Diseases of 
cold and damp caused their limbs to stick 
out stiffly at grotesque angles. . . . Yet they 
had some complicated machines. . . . Daily 
they must read printed words with half- 
blinded, myopic eyes, to obtain the infor- 
mation which was necessary to enable 
them to maintain their precarious lives. 

No. He could realize separate facts, but 
a coherent picture refused to come. 

Beyond that, what he could understand 
roused him to a curious repulsion. Primi- 
tive existence had its disadvantages, no 
doubt, as he would soon learn. And so, 
most surely, had the negative, sheltered 
civilization which had now faded away. 
But this period from which his ego derived 
seemed to have given hospitality to all the 
horrors of both, and with a bizarre streak 
of insanity — perhaps because of that 
streak— added thereto. 

But of the earlier beginnings of human 
life he could form pictures, bewildering, 
enough, yet with a greater aspect of re- 
ality, and a more genial simplicity. He 
regarded them, however mistaken he may 
have been, as more primitive, but less bar- 
barous, times. 

As they repassed the ancient cave, the 
two dogs came out together, but with no 
display of hostility. Showing rather a 
wistful Indecision, the one they had first 
met followed them some distance down the 
mountain-side, paused, and then came on 
again, her companion, with greater hesita- 
tion, coming some distance behind. Final- 
ly he refused to follow farther, and after 
a moment of whimpering uncertainty she 
turned, and they raced back together. 

Observing a line of descent which ap- 
peared easier than that which they had 
climbed, they bent somewhat to the left 
of their previous track, and so came upon 
the great concrete road which they had 
observed to run from the interior to the 
sea, and which had appeared to be of a 
somewhat duller white than the mole by 
which it was connected with the Italian 
mainland. .Now they saw the cause of this 
difference. A thin film of volcanic dust had 
settled upon the life-denying surface,- and 
upon this a grey-green moss, microscopi- 
cally minute, had commenced to grow. 

. It had not been a matter which the auto- 
mata would observe, or which they could 
report to the superior machines by which 
they were designed and sent out on their 
agricultural errands. It illustrated the 
vanity of attempting suppression of pro- 
miscuous life. 

"I wonder,” Wyndham said, "whether it 
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would have saved them If they had had 
any Idea of what fools they were.” 

He saw that only life can destroy life 
while the earth’s surface remains. It will 
rise resurgent from any loss, In a new 
form which will conquer death. 

“I expect,” Vlnetta replied more lightly, 
“that men always have been fools, more or 
less. I dare say we’re being silly enough 
now." 

“If we are, we know of about five millions 
who were sillier still,” he said, responding 
to her mood, as it was easy to do. They 
were finding life to be good in new and al- 
most unbelieveable ways. So long as they 
would remain two, they had no doubt that 
It would continue so. While that fact en- 
dured, they would be bold to face a muta- 
ble world. But if either should be alone 

HEN the next dawn came with little 
light in a sunless sky, they had cause 
to be glad of the shelter that the plane 
gave, and that they had stores of food 
which rendered them, as yet, independent 
of what foraging might obtain. 

The wind rose again, blowing from a 
more westerly direction than it had done 
on the previous day, and bringing torren- 
tial rain. The cabin was no longer heated, 
and though the temperature would not 
have been regarded as uncomfortably low 
by those whose bodies had acquired the 
most moderate adaptability — being, in 
fact, no more than three or four degrees 
below that to which they had been ac- 
customed — they found it shlveringly de- 
pressing as they waited inactive for the 
wind and rain to cease. 

They exhausted themselves with the 
practice of such gymnastic exercises as 
were possible in that narrow space, and 
when these could be sustained no longer, 
they searched out additional garments 
from the stores, finding that these had 
more than a conventional use. 

It was In consequence of this experi- 
mental activity that they had their first 
experience of how easily the foundations 
of life may shake when there is no pre- 
cedent of routine to control the eccentrici- 
ties of human conduct. 

Vinetta, finding that the masculine gar- 
ments, lighter in color, and somewhat dif- 
ferent in shape from that which she wore 
(they being the ones that Wyndham had 
thought it prudent to bring) did not fall 
precisely in place above her own, at- 
tempted the reversing of one of these, and 
in so doing cast a loop of cloth briskly be- 
hind her neck. She felt it catch, pull, and 



tear, and turned quickly, but not quickly 
enough, to find that it had caught upon 
one of the control levers by which the 
plane was started upon its lonely journeys. 

She looked for one moment of blank 
consternation upon that small polished 
bar, not more than five inches in length, 
which had responded so' readily to the 
trivial pull. She remembered the warning 
that these levers, having once been set, 
must not be changed before the completion 
of any flight which the plane had been 
directed to undertake. 

“Look,” she exclaimed, “look what I have 
done now!” 

Wyndham saw, and no words of explana- 
tion were needed. 

“What will happen if we put it back 
now?” she asked. But it was a question to 
which, unless the dubious experiment 
should be tried, there could be no reply. 
Wyndham recalled his experience with the 
watering automaton, and it did not en- 
courage blind interference now. Doubtless 
a sufficiently skilled engineer would have 
been equal to dealing with the emergency, 
but could they dare to interfere with the 
intricate mechanism of this automaton of 
the air, with ignorant and almost certain- 
ly blundering hands? 

The control had been set for Warsaw, 
which they supposed vaguely would be an 
arctic region under the new conditions of 
weather which were now sweeping over 
the world. Wyndham said, “If we go north, 
we shall freeze. Nor do we even know that 
there will be food when that which we 
have shall fail.” 

“You mean we must leave the plane? 
Within fifteen minutes from now?” 

So he did, and to that they agreed, with- 
out further words, though consternation 
was in their eyes. 

Already, they could hear rumbling and 
gurgling movements within the belly of 
the plane, indicating that its preparations 
for flight commenced. They could see that 
it was taking liquid fuel from the great 
sunk tank which was in close proximity to 
its landing-ground. 

But what of their possessions which 
were stored in the plane? What of the 
tempest that raged without? There were 
no two answers to that. They must save 
what they could, bundling it out to lie in 
the drenching storm. They must lose 
much, for Wyndham’s loading had been 
liberally done. They might be unfit to 
face the inclemency, of the storm, but, one 
way or other, they must learn to endure 
unendurable things. 
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With a haste which put discrimination 
aside, they began to unload the plane, 
carrying bundles of tools and weapons, 
cases of food, utensils and clothing, out 
into the violence of wind and the soaking 
rain. 

The entrance into the store-room was 
too narrow for two people, even unbur- 
dened, to pass each other, so that they 
must time themselves to alternate exits 
rather than to work side by side, as they 
would have preferred to do, and, as the 
minutes passed, Vlnetta became increas- 
ingly. apprehensive that the plane would 
rise while one or the other of them would 
be inside and the other out, so that she 
would have ceased the vital salvage at 
which they toiled rather than risk the 
possibility of such separation. 

"But we are risking nothing,” Wyndham 
said reasonably; "there is nearly, ten min- 
utes yet, and we know that these machines 
are not erratic in what they do.” 

’ Perhaps it was natural that his thoughts 
were more sharply concerned for the se- 
curing of that which he had been at care 
to collect, much of which, at the best, and 
however irreparable it might be, must be 
borne away. “We’ll manage three more 
lots, if not four,” she heard, as his voice 
receded. 

' The next time, as they met, with sodden 
garments clinging to rain-drenched forms, 
he burdened to start outward, and she 
returning with empty arms, he said hur- 
riedly as he passed out, “At the worst, the 
one who went could fly back.” 

Her voice followed him, “Then why 
didn’t we go together?” 

He had thought of that already. Per- 
haps it might have been best at first. To 
have let the plane have its way, and re- 
main within it. To go to Warsaw, and 
— then return by the simple method of set- 
ting the controls to Taormina again. 

But with half their possessions already 
spread on the rain-beat ground, it had 
seemed a more dubious plan. And there 
was the incalculable risk, of whether the 
plane were equipped for numerous flights 
without attention they could not give. 
Suppose that its next flight should have 
been to some depot of supplies or renova- 
tions where it could have renewed itself in 
essential particulars? Probably - not. But 
they did not know. 

Or suppose the weather in the northern 
skies should be such that it would have no 
strength to endure? 

No. Even together, they would not ad- 
venture again into the perilous skies. Into 



those heights he supposed that man had 
risen for the last time, at least for ages to 
come. He had conquered the air, but had 
been unable to rule himself, so that his 
curiosity and his cunning had come to 
this. 

But to risk that either should go alone — 
No, they were alike in declining that. Yet, 
at the last, Vinetta’s anxiety to avoid the 
risk brought them very near to that which 
she had been over-careful to avoid. 

“You’ll make this the last?” she asked, 
as they met, he passing outward again, 
and she stretching impatient hands for 
whatever might be most quickly snatched 
in that urgent haste. 

“I don’t know,” he said. "We mustn’t 
stop to talk. There are some things that 
we’re bound to have.” 

H E WAS out of hearing before the sen- 
tence was finished. He had thought 
of some utensils which there might be time 
to find. There were two minutes yet, if not 
three. The dashes in and out were very 
quickly done. 

She came out, and would have restrained 
him, but he pushed past her. “There is 
time,” he said breathlessly. “I shan’t run 
any- risk. You can be certain of that. But 
don’t hinder me now.” 

In an impatient fear, that increased as 
the seconds passed, she stood waiting be- 
side the door. She had been unconscious 
of cold as she had toiled, but she shivered 
now. Her drenched garments flapped in 
the gusty wind. She did not observe that. 
The life which had been concentrated up- 
on its physical self was forty-eight hours 
behind. But she was sick with apprehen- 
sion and fear. She heard movements 
within the plane which reminded her of 
those which had preceded its former flight. 
In a few seconds, she thought, it would 
rise. She was right in that. 

Wyndham, searching desperately for a 
package of cooking and frying utensils 
which the museum had contained, and 
which he had been assured were essential 
to the comfort of a primitive existence, 
had found it, just as he had decided to 
risk no further second, and just as that 
premonitory rumble w’hich had alarmed 
Vinetta had become audible to him also. 

He picked up a case which, under other 
circumstances, he would have unpacked 
for a double load, and dashed for the en- 
trance passage. In it, he collided with 
Vinetta, who had decided that he delayed 
too long, and that her only course of 
safety was to. join him within. 
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The moment’s obstruction was almost 
fatal. 

“It’s too late. We’d better stay now,” 
she protested, for one delaying second. 

“Nonsense. It’s not moving yet. There’s 
time enough, but there’s none to be 
wasted.” 

Wyndham had the advantage of the 
higher position in the sloping passage, and 
of the heavy case that burdened his arms. 
It was of such weight that he knew he 
could not continue to support it ‘or more 
than a few seconds longer, and of such 
size that he had difficulty to avoid wedging 
it between narrow walls. His resolute ad- 
vance bore her backward, hustling her, in 
fact, so roughly that she failed to turn, as 
she should have done, at the outer door. 
There were two steps thrust out from this, 
and below them a drop of about eighteen 
inches to the ground. Descending in awk- 
ward haste, she slipped upon sodden soil. 

Wyndham, close behind her, would have 
thrown out the heavy case, and followed 
it down the steps. There would have been 
time for that, before the plane had com- 
menced to move, but that it would have 
fallen crushingly upon Vinetta as she was 
regaining her feet. 

Obviously, even in that emergency, he 
could not hurl upon her a crushing weight, 
nor could he balance himself with that 
burden to descend the steps. As she rose, 
he felt the plane move. It was its motion 
rather than hers which enabled him to 
loose the heavy case, which fell forward 
on to the steps, and rebounded to the 
ground, already six feet below, where it 
broke with a clattering distribution of 
quaint articles of several obsolete metals, 
aluminum, iron, and tin, on the rain- 
soaked earth. 

The next moment, Wyndham leaped. 
He landed on feet which slipped from be- 
neath him, and rose limping on a sprained 
ankle, which would be more painful in the 
next hour. 

Vinetta ran to him. “You are not hurt?” 
she exclaimed, seeing him rise. “Oh, I am 
so glad!" 

She was met by a gust of anger, born of 
the pain he felt, and the moment of acute 
fear through which he had passed. “If,” 
he said, “you will not learn to do what you 
are told, you will wreck us both. It is no 
thanks to you that I am not up there now, 
or hurt worse than I am.” 

Her eyes followed the plane, which had 
already soared to a great height, seeking a 
field of flight which no mountains would 
obstruct, and was lost to sight, as she 



gazed, in the driving clouds, She was too 
glad that he was not there, and too con- 
scious of her own fault, to reply with ah 
equal heat. 

“If you want to hit me,” she said, “I 
don’t mind. You are quite right as to what 
I deserve.” 

The answer amazed him by its accurate 
reading of his own mind, which it revealed 
to himself more clearly than he had un- 
derstood before. Yes, he had felt that to 
strike her would bring relief. It had been 
no more than a moment’s impulse, but it 
had been there. Was the path of descent 
to primitive roughness of conduct as swift 
as this? And if so, what might he not be 
doing in a month— in a year — from now? 

Certainly, Colpeck-4XP would have been 
surprised at the acts and speech of the 
body which his ego had ruled no more than 
a few days before. Wyndham Smith’s sur- 
prise— he having the same experiences, 
the same traditions, the same body with 
which to deal — was but little less. But the 
Colpeck-4XP of a week before had never 
passed through a moment of such anxiety, 
had never felt such pain as Wyndham was 
feeling now. Yet, however deeply anger 
had stirred his mind, Vinetta’s quieter 
answer enabled him to recover self-control, 
and with It he was aware of some measure 
of shame. “It was my fault,” he replied 
generously; “I stayed almost too long.” 
He regained complacency with the thought 
that he had not failed. Pots, frying-pans, 
and other utensils of even vaguer purpose 
might be bruised in their abrupt descent, 
but would still be fit to remind them for 
years to come of the fact that he had 
succeeded in what he sought. 

“Anyway, I got them,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you don’t often fail.” 

There was accord between them once 
more; and they had need of that, and of 
all the fortitude that they possessed, in 
the next hours. They stood soaked and 
cold beneath drenching rain amid the lit- 
ter of food, clothes, and utensils which 
were all they had been able to save from 
the wreck of the world they knew. They 
were without shelter, and Wyndham 
walked already with a limp which was to 
become worse. 

“We’ve got to do something,” he said, 
“we can't stand here. We should die of 
cold.” 

“We should be warmer if we were walk- 
ing about.” 

“I don’t know how much I could. There’s 
something wrong with my leg.” 

“There’s the cave where the wolves are.” 
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"They’re not wolves, they’re dogs.” 
Vinetta observed the Irritation in his 
voice. Neither of them had yet experi- 
enced the moral degenerations that result 
so easily from discomfort or pain. But she 
had sense to see that it was not a time 
for disputing on such questions as that. 

"We’ll call them elephants, if you like,” 
she replied equably. "It’s a long way off. 
But it looked like a good cave. And it’s the 
only one we know.” 

“How will the beasts take it?” 

"They seemed friendly enough. Anyway, 
we ought to be able to deal with them.” 
“We should be a long while getting 
everything up there.” 

"We shouldn’t want everything at once. 
And we’ve got all the time there is.” 
Wyndham hesitated. . His ankle was 
throbbing in an unpleasant manner, even 
though he leaned his weight on the other 
leg. It had taken hours, in better weather, 
to get up there. But he saw the proposal 
to be, in itself, not merely sound, but 
attractive. It had appeared to be a most 
desirable cave, and he saw a home — a lair 
which would be their own, and where there 
would be a sure meeting-place if they 
should wander apart — to be their most 
urgent need. 

He was reluctant to plead his own in- 
firmity as an obstacle, and he was utterly 
ignorant of the nature of sprains, or the 
effect which prolonged exertion would 
have. 

Falling into the same scale, there was a 
strong reluctance to start out on a vaguer 
search: to limp about in the rain for a 
rest they might never find. 

"Anyway,” he replied, as though the pro- 
posal had been already agreed, “it’s no use 
standing here. The sooner we start the 
better.” 

"We must take some food,” she said, 
"but not much. Not till we know that 
we’re going to settle there. We should feel 
silly having to drag things back.” 

She looked at the way he moved, in a 
frowning doubt. It was no more than a 
slight limp, but there was a wide difference 
from yesterday’s easy stride. And it was 
her fault! There was no doubt about that. 
She added, “I’ll carry anything that we 
must. You’ll need to have that sword free, 
if the elephants want to argue it out.” 

He did not agree without protest, but 
she had her way in the end. He walked 
on as erect and free as his limp allowed, 
and she went beside with a burdened back. 
If the spirit of Munzo-D7D could behold 
them now, he might reflect that the pun- 



ishment of their insurgence had been 
speedy to come. Avanah-F3B would have 
regarded them with different and more 
curious eyes. They had taught in their 
periodical schools, which were empty for- 
ever now, that all forces hostile to man, 
both animate and inanimate, had been 
exterminated or tamed; but here, in two 
days’ time, their boasted civilization had 
gone like a faded dream, and there was 
the sword at the man’s side, and the load 
on the woman's back. 

A S THEY climbed, the skies cleared. 

They looked up to sunshine and windy 
clouds. Their clothes steamed in the 
pleasant heat of the sun. 

"To think,” Vinetta said, "that we have 
become glad of such weather as this!” 

It was a lesson they were re-learning at 
every hour. That which before had brought 
no discomfort had brought no joy. The 
weather had been the same from child- 
hood to death, and they had regarded its 
controlled perfection with an indifference 
which did not change. So it had been In 
every experience of life. Men had resolved 
that pain should be expelled from the 
world. They had had their way, and pleas- 
ure and pain had gone off together. Were 
men wrong to make war on sorrow and 
pain? That would be hard to believe. Yet 
was it not a fight which they must wage, 
but, at their peril, they must not win? 

Wyndham did not vex his mind with 
such questions as this. Pain had become a 
neighbour too close for his peace, and 
when men speak of its salutary nature it is 
usually farther, a way.. He rested at times, 
but found little relief from that. His ankle 
had become hot and swollen, and it seemed 
to him that each time he rose it had be- 
come worse during those times. 

"What shall we do,” he said, “if it be- 
come worse? If my leg go bad? I must 
have broken something inside.” 

Their eyes . met in troubled ignorance, 
from which came a greater fear than they 
would otherwise have had. 

Vinetta would have him stop more than 
once, but, as the pain became worse, so 
did the instinctive desire to . have some 
sheltered place he could call his own, in 
which he could lie secure, either to re- 
cover or die. 

Once, while they sat by the side of the 
path, on rocks which were already hot 
and dried by the midday sun, they were, 
soaked again by a sudden shower which, 
within five minutes, had passed away. 
Vinetta took little notice of that, having 
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a greater trouble now, which she saw to 
have arisen from her fault; but Wyndham 
found actual comfort, his hot ankle feeling 
the relief of the cooling rain. 

“If the rain had not stopped,” he said, 
"it would have got well. It is that it 
needs.” 

Vinetta took what hope she could from 
this sanguine view. She looked up for 
clouds. But the wind came from the west, 
and in that quarter the sky was clear. 

When they were some distance below the 
cave, they paused at a wayside spring. 
Vinetta looked at many foot-marks in 
half -dried mud. “This,” she said, “is where 
the elephants drink.” 

Very gladly they did the same, finding 
more pleasure in that than they could 
have supposed that drinking could ever 
give, for the afternoon had become very 
hot for those who climbed in the sun. 

Vinetta said, “If you will stay here, I will 
go on, and see whether there will be any 
trouble with the—dogs.” 

"I can’t let you go alone, If there’s 
fighting, it’s my place to do that.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that. I want to 
make friends if I can.” 

“And if they don’t look friendly, you will 
come back without going close?” 

“Yes, of course. I don’t want to get hurt. 

I want you to rest, if you can." 

Reluctantly he gave way. He was so 
lame now that every upward step was tor- 
ture, and he was in no condition to enter 
into an argument of force with two active 
animals whose methods of warfare were 
unfamiliar. 

There was, to him, an even stronger in- 
ducement in that running spring, into 
which he had already plunged the throb- 
bing foot, finding in its coolness, if not 
healing, a quick relief. 

Vinetta went on alone. She went with 
tire feeling that she had undertaken a . 
delicate mission, but without thought of 
using force, or fear of attack. She blamed 
herself, with some reason, for the mis- 
adventures of the day. It was her care- 
lessness that had started the plane. Her 
impatient fear that had obstructed Wynd- 
ham when he would have descended safely 
had she trusted him. She saw that it had 
become her part to retrieve the position as 
best she could. 

She came close to the cave without 
meeting either of the dogs, which was not 
how she would have preferred it to be. 
She judged soundly that to enter in their 
absence was not the road to a friendly 
understanding. But, when she was no more 



than ten yards away, the female dog came 
out, not as being aware of her presence, 
but as having other affairs on hand. 

She bounded two or three yards up the 
rocky face of the hill, ignoring the path, 
and then' stopped abruptly as she became 
aware of Vinetta’s presence. Then her 
hairs bristled, and she uttered a low omi- 
nous growl. 

Vinetta had sense enough to stand still, 
and to speak in a friendly tone. Her voice 
had an instant effect,. Bristles sank, and 
the growl changed to an uncertain bark. 

Had Vinetta shown either anger or fear, 
it is likely that she would have had the 
fangs of a powerful animal at her throat. 
But she remembered the experience of the 
previous day. She thought that patience 
would win if only the other dog did not 
appear too soon. 

She was fortunate in this, and in the 
correctness of the judgment which she 
had formed. 

The animal, doubtless descended from 
ancestors which had been the friends and 
servants of men, proved to be of a timid 
friendliness, only anxious to know that 
she would be met in the same spirit. They 
were almost equally strange to one an- 
other,, but there was nothing in the ex- 
periences of either to rouse distrust. The 
dogs had their own reason for fear, but 
their enemies had not a human smell. 

Tentative advances from either side . 
came to close contact at last. Vinetta en- 
dured a cold nose on her naked leg. She 
stroked, for the first time in her life, the 
hair of a living quadruped. They entered 
the cave together, for Vinetta to be nerv- 
ously introduced to three two-month pup- 
pies. Their occupation was repugnant to 
her, being the playful worrying of the 
fleshless remnant of a cony, on a floor that 
was not free either from bones or dung. 
But she saw that the cave was spacious, 
and with a plurality of chambers, some of 
them being lighted by high slits in the 
rock. It might be a better home than she 
had expected to find, and, if they could 
dwell together in peace, there would be 
room both for the dogs and them. 

But exploration could wait. Her present 
doubt was whether the absent dog would 
be as friendly as his mate had proved, 
Should she go back now, or wait to be 
introduced to him as an accepted guest in 
his own lair? With some doubt, and per- 
haps more courage than wisdom, she re-, 
solved to remain, and was justified by the 
event. The dog came in with a cony in his 
mouth, which it seemed to be his habit to 
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provide for the family larder. After an 
uncertain moment he accepted the posi- 
tion, making no friendly advances, but 
confining himself to a watchful neutrality. 
Vinetta decided that the time had come to 
return to Wyndham, who had found her 
absence too long for his own peace, though 
he had had sufficient discretion to await 
her at the spot where they had parted. 

T HE DOGS were together, and watched 
with a silent intentness, but made no 
hostile demonstration, as Wyndham, with 
some support from Vinetta’s arm, limped 
into the cave. 

He was anxious to rest, but went on to 
an interior chamber, separate from that 
which the dogs occupied. There was satis- 
faction in the spaciousness of this rock- 
hewn dwelling of prehistoric man, which 
offered a better home than they had 
thought, or could reasonably have ex- 
pected to find, or to make with their own 
hands. 

But there was no place for rest better 
than the stone floor on which they sat, 
finding it dry but hard. It offered little 
comfort for the hours of darkness and 
sleep. No men, of any period or condition, 
would have viewed it with complacency in 
that particular, and to these two, who were 
only beginning to experience the annoy- 
ance of physical discomfort, it was im- 
possible as a place of rest. 

"I must go down again,” Vinetta said, 
when they had eaten a meal together. “I 
can bring a bundle of clothes on which 
to lie, if nothing better than that.” 
“They will be wet now.” 

“They will have dried in the sun.” 

“I don’t want you to go alone.” 

“What else is there to do?” . 

Wyndham did not know how to answer 
that. It was evident that if he should go 
alone, even if it should be a physical pos- 
sibility, it would be dark long before he 
could struggle back. It would be the same 
if they should go together, and what pro- 
tection or help could he be to her, lamed 
as he was? 

She added, seeing that her question had 
reduced him to silence, “The most impor- 
tant thing is that your leg shall get right 
again. You can see it’s the walking that 
makes it worse.” 

He could not deny that. He had dread, 
for her sake as much as his own, that it 
might get worse in some way that would 
cause his death. Or if he should’ be 
crippled, it would be poor prospect enough. 
Reluctantly he gave way, and she set out 



alone, looking back as she went out with 
a glance of courage and love that haunted 
him during the long hours of her absence, 
as though it were the last he would ever 
see. 

His thoughts were sombre enough for 
this while. In the stress of accidents and 
misadventures which the day had brought, 
Vinetta appeared to have put the fear of 
Pilwin’s threat out of her mind, but it was 
easy to recall it now, and to remember 
that Munzo and he had had the resources 
of the whole earth under their control. 
Was it likely, with so much at stake, and 
with such power in their hands, they would 
have deceived themselves with a plan so 
futile that it would never even reveal it- 
self to those whom they had so con- 
temptuously warned? It was beyond rea- 
sonable hope. 

Even without that, might it not be 
thought that Pilwin’s confident prediction 
that his life would endure for ten days, or 
more probably less, was already being ful- 
filled? Surrounded by circumstances that 
they were unfit to face and inexperienced 
to control, were they not already blunder- 
ing rapidly down their deathward way? 

He was in this mood when the female 
dog trod silently into the chamber, now 
darkening to a deeper gloom than the out- 
er twilight, and came curiously towards 
him. He felt a wet nose on his shin, and 
then a long, red tongue shot out, licking, 
diligently the inflamed ankle. Wyndham 
had a moment of doubt as to the purpose 
of the active tongue. Did the animal con- 
fuse that injured leg with the flesh of the 
dead cony which the puppies worried in 
the outer cave? In a more combative 
mood he might not have allowed himself 
the second’s pause which showed the 
harmless nature of what she did. 

As it was, he took an unreasonable satis- 
faction from the contact of the licking 
tongue. “That,” he thought, “is the way in 
which they heal themselves, when they 
are damaged in the rough life they live. 
I will suppose she has healed me now.” 
Vinetta, entering with a burdened back 
in the deepening gloom, saw the animal 
lying close to Wyndham while his hand 
caressed a rough head, as no man had 
done for three centuries past. In fact, 
since the passing of the decree by which 
dogs and other domestic animals had been 
condemned to extermination, as being un- 
suitable for a highly civilized and mecha- 
nised world. 

“She has healed my leg,” he said, “in a 
way that these creatures know.” 
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Wyndham said the next day that his 
.ankle was much better, imagination and 
courage assisting diagnosis of that which 
was not really a bad sprain. To support 
his assertion, he hobbled about. Better it 
might be. She would not dispute that 
which they both wished to believe, but it 
was evident that it was not well. 

Clearly, they must be parted again, with 
whatever reluctance it might be faced. 
They had no fear of the dogs now. Rather 
she thought of them as likely to give 
warning of hostile approach, or even pro- 
tection, to a wounded man. 

The danger, vague, imponderable, but no 
less formidable menace for that, was on 
Vinetta, and appeared to them a darker 
cloud as more immediate troubles became 
less. But they would be without means 
of life almost at once, if they should both 
remain in the caves. Even water must be 
fetched from the spring. And there were 
many things, priceless to them, which 
were now scattered at the mercy of sun 
and rain, and of the gulls, which had 
risen, a screaming crowd, when Vinetta 
had returned last night to the scene of 
that rushed and scrambled salvage be- 
neath the rain. 

S HE WENT alone, as she must, putting 
a brave front on her fear, and coaxing 
the two dogs to be her companions, to 
which they consented gladly at first, but 
withdrew at about the same place, and in 
the same order as before, when they had 
found that she was resolved on a down- 
ward path. Returning with a can of the 
water they needed, she set out again, to 
be joined and then abandoned in the same 
way. 

It was clear that the dogs had a dread 
of descending to the lower levels which 
was shared by smaller creatures. For, from 
when the cave was a few minutes’ walk 
behind, she saw no lizards upon the path, 
no conies scuttling among the rocks. . . . 

So the next week went. Vinetta experi- 
enced the indignities of toil and of hard- 
ening hands, for there was much to salve, 
and the burdened upward journeys were 
long and hard. 

The dogs persisted in their refusal to 
follow her even to the lower hills, except 
on one occasion, when the female appeared 
to forget her terror for a time, until, at 
a sudden memory, or more probable scent, 
she stopped dead, stood for one shivering 
second as though paralyzed by fear, and 
then rushed back, whining, and with her 
tail abjectly between her legs. 



Vinetta stood for some moments after 
this, in doubt whether she should continue 
downward. Was the animal's instinctive 
terror a warning which, if it were heeded, 
might save the life of one whose senses 
were more obtuse? 

So it might be. But the scene continued 
peaceful and quiet. She reflected that she 
might never find courage to venture down 
again, if she should turn back now from 
a shadow she could not see. She bared 
Wyndham’s sword, which he had insisted 
on her wearing when she was out alone, 
and went on with a resolute front, and a 
shaking heart. 

Nothing happened at all. Talking it 
over at night, they agreed that the shadow 
of fear was upon all the creatures who 
had escaped the general massacre which 
the automata had perpetrated over so 
large a part of the earth’s surface. It was 
a shadow, they supposed, that would slow- 
ly lift. Yard by yard life would spread 
down the hillsides again. New generations 
would be born in whom there would be 
less and less of the inbred fear. The gospel 
of regnant death had destroyed itself, 
and the better gospel of life would resume 
obedience to the divine command. 

But if Vinetta had fear in the daylight 
hours, and must toil- when muscles were 
tired, and become familiar with the de- 
gradation of dirt, and if Wyndham must 
spend long hours of fretful anxiety as to 
whether she would return, and of anger at 
his own incapacity, yet there were com- 
pensations for both, beyond the experi- 
ence or imagination of anyone of the five 
millions who had preceded them on the 
deathward path which all men in turn 
must tread. 

To Vinetta there was the twice-daily 
pleasure of her loaded return; the re- 
unions which had a poignancy only pos- 
sible to two who are alone in an empty 
world; the sharp hunger which gave a 
pleasure to the taking of food — as the 
tired muscles found pleasure in rest — be- 
yond anything which she had conceived 
as possible in the painless life which was 
now so utterly, so unregretfully, gone. And 
after that there was the satisfaction of 
security in the sheltered cave, behind the 
lair of the watchful dogs, and the joy of 
comradeship. 

To Wyndham also there was a sufficient, 
though somewhat different, pleasure in 
sorting and cleaning the articles of a 
.permanent nature which Vinetta brought, 
and in arranging, or storing them away in 
the recesses of the man-made caves. It 
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gave to both of them a Joy of possession, 
of wealth, which also had been outside 
the experiences of their previous lives. 
He had by this time thoroughly explored 
the caves, and knew the extent and po- 
tential strength of this dwelling of ancient 
priests. It was in the course of that ex- 
ploration that he came nearly to a worse 
accident than that which had lamed him 
already. Indeed, it may be said that the 
earlier fall saved him from what would 
have been the more serious injury. 

There was a hole in the inner wall 
through which he could look down into a 
further chamber, a round pit, having a 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet, such as 
might have been used in ancient days for 
the storage of treasure, or perhaps grain. 
There was no approach through that hole, 
but farther to the right there was a wind- 
ing stair. The stone steps, steeply cut, 
twisted spirally to the left, the light fall- 
ing upon the right-hand wall, and in such 
a way that the steps were partly in dark- 
ness. 

Wyndham descended five of these, very 
slowly, their steepness being difficult to one 
who had a stiff and painful ankle on 
which he was reluctant to throw his 
weight. To that slowness, and a warning 
whimper from one of the dogs, who had 
been watching him in an obvious disquiet, 
he owed his life, or the chance of a broken 
limb which, in that place, might have 
been the same thing. 

For the sixth and seventh steps had been 
most cunningly cut away, not entirely, but 
-so that there was no more remaining than 
about nine inches from the wall, and on 
these fragments there fell a light, which 
was faint, but sufficient to give assurance 
and guidance to steps which were not 
there. Wyndham, stretching out a tenta- 
tive foot, saved himself; but with great 
difficulty, even so, where there was noth- 
ing at which to clutch. 

Waiting till his eyes became more used 
to the gloom, he saw a pit beneath him, 
narrow and very deep, from which, had he 
fallen, it would have been very difficult to 
escape, even had his limbs remained whole, 
which would have been improbable after 
such a drop. 

He saw that they who hollowed out 
these store-chambers from solid rock had 
had a thought of thieves, and had pre- 
pared for them a dreadful trap. But for 
those who knew there was sufficient, width 
of step on which they could tread, per- 
haps with the aid of a friend’s hand 
above or below. 



For himself, lamed as he was, he re- 
solved that the store-pits should remain 
unused, at least to a further day. 

CHAPTER X 

O N THE eighth day Wyndham, who 
had relieved Vinetta by fetching 
water on the previous afternoon, 
resolved that he would be equal to making 
the journey with her. There was still 
much to bring up, for what two people 
can throw out in fifteen minutes may be 
much more than one can carry in fifteen 
journeys up a mountainside. He silenced 
Vinetta’s protest that it would be too great 
an exertion for a leg that was still of 
doubtful soundness, with the easy promise 
that if he found thefirst journey hard she 
should go the second alone. 

The wild storms of. the first day had 
been succeeded by light northerly winds 
and clear skies. The nights were still 
chilly, but the .days were cloudless and 
very warm. 

The shadow of Pilwin’s threat had be- 
come less menacing, more remote, as the 
days had passed without any sinister in- 
cident, and it became an increasingly rea- 
sonable conclusion that the danger had 
been successfully avoided by the speed 
with which they had taken to the air, or 
that they had foiled it by changing the 
direction in which they flew. They even^ 
discussed the' probability of Pilwin having' 
spoken a baseless threat, in final effort to 
persuade Vinetta to the end which he saw 
her otherwise likely to miss. That might 
be no more than a poor guess, but they felt 
that, whatever the explanation might be, 
the shadow of death withdrew. 

Bo it was in pleasant accord with them- 
selves and the earth which had become 
so entirely theirs that they went down the 
track which was now well-marked, even 
as it descended -the higher cliffs. They 
caught inland glimpses of vineyards and 
citron-groves, and agreed that the ex- 
ploration of what must soon be a main 
source of food-supply as their stores de- 
clined should not be long deferred, even 
for the urgency of their immediate proj- 
ect. 

“In the normal course,” Wyndham re- 
marked, “the automata would, I. suppose, 
have been here before now, as the winter 
mists had been clearing away. So I thought 
it would be for this year, but Pilwin told me 
that it was most difficult, even for him, 
with all his engineering knowledge, to 
forecast exactly what would occur. Much 
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of the minor machinery will, I understood, 
be likely to go out of action almost at once; 
but some of it may continue to operate, 
even for years, if the condition of its work 
be unaffected by other defaults, or by cli- 
matic changes. In the end there is no 
doubt that it must go mad, and wreck it- 
self, or just stop and stand about in an 
imbecile attitude till it rots to dust." 

He spoke as one who regards a matter 
of natural interest which is outside his own 
immediate concern, but Vinetta answered 
in a less Impersonal tone, “I hope, while I 
live, I may never see one again. It was 
through them that the ruin came. Mach- 
ines and mankind cannot dwell together. 
They must destroy us, or we them, which 
we lacked the courage to do.” 

Wyndham understood how she felt, but 
considered it in a cooler and more logical 
mind. “Would you say the same of every 
tool that we have?” 

“They are worked by the power of our 
own hands.” 

“But men used other creatures to bear 
them about, and to draw their ploughs, in 
most ancient days.” 

“They were creatures of living blood.” 

“Men also used the powers of water and 
wind.” 

“They were forces already here. They 
did not bore into the entrails of earth, 
establishing dead power to replace that of 
life.” 

Wyndham did not deny that. He won- 
dered whether men might not have made 
machinery to obey their wills, and still 
taken a fairer road to a nobler end. But 
he could see no certain answer. 

What they had done was plain enough, 
and had come to a most absolute end, un- 
less they two could repeople an emptied 
world. 

“Well,” he concluded, “I will say with 
you, I do not want to see them again. We 
will look for a greener earth.” 

“It Is no use saying that. They are com- 
ing now.” 

Her voice had become sharp with fear. 
Wyndham followed her eyes, and saw that 
her words were true. 

They had come to the point where, as 
they rounded the mountain-side, they 
could see far down, far off, In the clear 
air, the whole line of the causeway that 
crossed the narrow Messina Straits. On it 
black dots moved. Vinetta gazed at them 
and the blood left her cheeks. 

“So they may be,” Wyndham allowed. 
“But I cannot see certainly. They are too 
far oil.” 



“But I can. I can see just what they are.” 
As she said this there was relief In her 
voice, and her face resumed its natural 
colour. 

“I knew,” Wyndham allowed, “that you 
had wonderful sight, but to see what they 
are!” 

Vinetta’s sight had always been a cause 
of wonder among companions whose 
powers of vision were normally good, but 
it seemed impossible that she could dis- 
tinguish clearly those moving specks. But 
she had looked with the eyes of fear. 

“There are about two hundred of the 
agriculturists,” she said, “and one control, 
and two killers.” 

“Killers?” he asked, in so sharp a tone 
as to show the unspoken dread which had 
been in both their minds. 

“No,” she answered, not to what he 
asked, but what she knew him to mean. 
“Just the ordinary kind. What they use 
for insects within the ground.” 

There was a great relief in her voice, 
showing the depth of her secret fear. For 
the first time they spoke freely of that 
which had been a suppressed dread in the 
minds of both. 

“It wasn’t ever,” he said, “a reasonable 
thing to have feared.” 

“No. I told myself that. It wasn’t as 
though there had been any trail to follow. 
Not when we came through the air. It 
would have been different at Mount Ida. 
They may have relied on our going there.” 
“There wouldn’t have been any trail 
there.” 

“Not exactly. But they might have used 
some of my clothes. I’ve always had a 
doubt that a robe went from the gym- 
nasium. You can see how that might hap- 
pen without my being sure. That Is why I 
changed into Swartz-02A’s cloak.” 

Yes. He could see that. But they had 
not gone to Mount Ida. And there was no 
menace in the automata which were ap- 
proaching now. 

“All the same,” he said, “we don’t want 
them here. I’ve grown to loathe them 
since I came out of the influence of the 
drugs that we used to take. I hope, some 
day, we shall be able to stop them coming 
over that mole. That is, if they don't end 
themselves, as I hope they may.” 

“You’d need machinery to do that!” 
They laughed easily at the paradox of 
the idea. It had become easy to laugh, 
with the knowledge that the approaching 
regiment held no menace to them. But 
their hatred did not lessen for that. 

“A storm,” he said, “such as we had last 
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week, would sweep them away. If It should 
come at the right time.” 

So It might be. But now the skies were 
clear, and the wind still, as the automata 
came over that broad causeway, moving 
two abreast, with the control behind them, 
and the two killers closing the rear. 

T HEY were a weird sight, but less so 
than might have been witnessed al- 
most anywhere on the earth’s surface half 
a millennium earlier. For as the automata 
had developed in the range and com- 
plexity of their undertakings, there had 
been a tendency to produce them in the 
closest possible imitation of men. This 
had been particularly the case with the 
domestic automata, of which the more ex- 
pensive designs had approximated so 
closely to the human form In appearance 
and action that it might be unsuspected 
by a casual guest that the demure parlour- 
maid who waited upon him was not com- 
pact of living flesh. 

But as these automata became a com- 
monplace (and class after class of the 
community had been urged to cease breed- 
ing under the threat that their children 
would starve in a world which would no 
longer pay wages to chauffeurs, field 
labourers, or domestic servants who could 
be so inexpensively replaced) , to manu- 
facture them in human likeness became 
an outmoded fashion. The truly modern 
woman did not desire that she should be 
considered sentimental enough to employ 
a fallible human housemaid, who might be 
111 at inopportune times, and would not 
consent to be broken up quietly when 
the time should come for her to be re- 
placed by a newer specimen. 

Only the Major Killers had still been 
cunningly fashioned in human forms, with 
the reasonable purpose that the hunted 
beasts might continue to fear mankind, 
thinking that they were human hunters 
on whom their teeth broke in vain, and 
who were for ever upon their tracks. 

The two hundred agricultural automata 
which now advanced over the causeway, 
moving on caterpillar belts at about six 
miles an hour, bore a superficial resem- 
blance to the smaller pattern of battle- 
tank which was designed by the barbarians 
of Wyndham’s own century, the blunder- 
ing progress of which had often been more 
fatal to the occupants of Its own entrails 
than those against whom it fought. 

They would operate upon broad, straight, 
concrete paths, between double rows of the 
vines or orange trees which It was their 



duty to tend, reaching out long, flexible 
arms on either side, which were adapted 
for stirring the soil, pruning the branches, 
or gathering the fruit, as they might be 
directed from the control automaton, 
shaped like a squat, round pot, which had 
them in charge, and which was itself con- 
trolled by the governing automata at 
Buda-Pesth, that being the central sta- 
tion at which all food-producing activities 
were organized and directed. 

The two killers were of a different ap- 
pearance. In form they resembled rather 
elongated black swine, having six legs, 
and a flexible proboscis which they could 
project to a length of two' or three feet, 
or withdraw until it was no more than the 
upper lip of a strong-toothed snout, with 
which they would crunch their prey. 

They had a capacity for scenting living 
flesh, in all except human form, which was 
so keen that It would follow the smallest 
worm or insect beneath the ground, push- 
ing after It until its flight— if it had been 
alarmed — ended in inevitable capture. 
Their normal duty was to follow the work 
of the agriculturists on the cultivated 
levels, but they might at any time he 
drawn aside if they should encounter the 
scent of a quadruped, the keenness and 
pertinacity of their pursuit being in pro- 
portion to the strength of the scent, which 
was itself regulated by the size of the ani- 
mal upon whose traces they came. ’ 

As the cultivated lands had become In- 
creasingly barren of anything on which 
they could feed, they had been more easily 
drawn aside, and become more persistent 
In following any creature of the higher 
rocks of whose existence they might be- 
come aware, so that the terror of the dogs 
lest they might leave a scent which would 
bring these creatures upon their trails, in 
pursuits which would never tire till they 
were exhausted and caught, is easy to un- 
derstand. 

Having learned what they were, Wynd- 
ham and Vinetta went on, with the same 
assurance that they were too far off for 
them to see anything more of them for 
that day, and with the confidence that 
they would meet with no interference If 
they should keep out of the way of the 
Invaders, as it should be easy to do. 

“After all,” Wyndham said, “they will 
be working for us, cultivating the fruit on 
which we must learn to live when our 
stores of better food are consumed.” 

“But we must not let them gather the 
fruit, and send it away.” 

"No. We can be before them In that.” 
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“Wliat will they be likely to do when 
they find that the fruit is gone?” 

“I suppose, nothing at all. It would be 
as though the crop had failed, But, in fact, 
the question will not arise. The quantity 
we shall need, or have time to pick, will 
make no difference to them. And they can 
do what they will with the rest. They 
can collect It for the manufacture of food 
for men who are all dead. It will be noth- 
ing to us." 

Vinetta’s mind had wandered to consider 
what he had said about living mainly on 
fruit, which sounded to her like too much 
of a good thing, if no worse than that. 

“The dogs,” she said doubtfully, “eat the 
conies. I wonder what they would be like 
if we get tired of the grapes." 

“They have a filthy taste,” Wyndham 
assured her. “I gnawed a strip of flesh 
which the puppies tore, while I was con- 
fined to the cave. It made me sick. You 
would not like it at all." 

“It seems to suit the dogs." 

“We should not like killing them.” 

“But the dogs would do that for us. They 
will do anything they can. They like 
praise." 

“Well, so they would. We might try 
burning the flesh. We know that is what 
the barbarians did. I have that burning 
glass from the museum which will make 
a fire on a sunny day. We must find some- 
thing to burn," 

“So we could. There are still trees on 
the steeper cliffs.” 

So they forgot the automata for the 
time, as they talked of their own concerns. 

I T WAS a few days later that Wyndham 
went out alone, as he was beginning 
sometimes to do, to watch more closely the 
operations of the automata, and to decide 
how nearly the crops of oranges and cit- 
rons which had grown, but not ripened, 
in the warm mist of the winter months, 
would be fit to pick. The problems of how, 
or whether, they could be stored, or how 
far they might continue to mature as the 
seasons changed, had still to be faced. 

He went without fear, for he knew that 
the killers were trained to aversion from 
human flesh, nor would he have been with- 
out hope that his intelligence would be 
sufficient to foil them, even had they 
started to hunt him down. 

He thought rather to observe them at 
their work, and to consider how, if in any 
way, they could be safely destroyed. With 
his new vision of life he hated these auto- 
mata whose sole occupation was destruc- 



tion of the sentient life that they were un- 
able to share. He was even repelled by 
the cony-killing habits of the dogs, and 
more by Vinetta’s suggestion that they 
should learn to live by the same means. 

He had a mind more given to abstrac- 
tions than was hers. It was the Immediate 
practical issue at which she looked. They 
had to live, as she meant they should, and 
the lives of a thousand conies were of no 
account by the side of that. Yet his re- 
flections, wandering into abstractions of 
vaguer shape, must end at the same gate. 
To destroy life is to create. Destroy death, 
and life will go out by the same door. Even 
individual immortality would have the un- 
avoidable result that generations which 
would have followed would never be. He 
saw that which baffled; but nothing to ex- 
cuse the sin by which mankind had ended 
so much of the rich life of the teeming 
earth, and so nearly ended itself. There 
had been deaths from which had risen no 
further life. Deaths abortive, blaspheming 
the creation of God, such as those which 
the killers were dealing now. 

Or, at least, which they would have 
dealt, had the opportunity been theirs. 
But he saw them smell with their deli- 
cate proboscides around tree-trunks 
where no insects crawled. He saw them 
burrow into soil which no earth-worms 
lifted, which was stirred only by the 
stretched arms of the agricultural auto- 
mata, the metal fingers of which raised, 
and crumbled it round the roots of the 
grateful trees. 

He looked at the hungry, restless killers, 
wondering how they could be destroyed or 
disabled, so that whatever remained of 
sentient life might endure In the emptied 
soil. He did not think that it would be 
easy to do. 

The covering of their black bodies was 
a metal alloy which was smooth, supple, 
and very strong. It was not formed of 
loose plates, or the links of mail. It was 
a glovelike skin. All was metal, even to 
the cloven, hog-like hooves. Their mouths, 
which, when the proboscides were drawn 
back, showed rows of razor-sharp metal 
teeth, were to be avoided with care. 

Behind them, there were apertures from 
which vapour would issue at times, being 
from the combustion that went on within. 
Perhaps some weapon driven In at those 
openings might cause damage sufficient to 
end their activities? He considered that 
they must ultimately depend for their 
strength upon consumption of the crea- 
tures they caught. Getting no more than 
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an occasional insect, their enduring 
vigour could not be much! Perhaps there 
might be hope in that. 

He would do nothing rashly. It was a 
matter for careful thought, where error 
could not be risked. His lifelong inhibition 
against interfering with the machines 
made it easy to be cautious now. 

But he walked past them, seeing that 
they took no notice of him, and observed 
again how hungrily they pursued their 
hunting, and with what meagre results. 

T HE KILLER walked on the edge of the 
concrete path, which it preferred to 
the softer soil over- which its proboscis 
hovered restlessly, stretching for a scent 
that was not there. At the place where 
Wyndham passed it and its companion, 
and walked ahead without troubling to 
give a backward glance, its proboscis 
swayed restlessly towards the path, and 
then jerked away. It could scarcely have 
been more irresolute, more confused, had it 
been capable of a conscious thought. 

Very strongly it smelled man, which it 
had been taught to avoid. Faintly, but 
unmistakably, it smelled dog. Large dog, 
which it was fiercely eager to reach. More, 
in fact, than one dog, for its perceptions 
were so keen, so delicate, that.it could dis- 
tinguish the two animals that had been 
rubbed against human legs, and even the 
puppies that had been fondled by Wynd- 
ham 's hands. 

But for that smell of man it would have 
been already trotting hard, its six legs 
moving with clumsy speed on the tempting 
track. As it was, it moved slowly,' uncer- 
tainly, as though conscious of wrong- 
doing, and being drawn forward against 
its will. 

Its comrade, working twenty yards be- 
hind on the’ other side of the path, came 
to the same spot, and behaved in the same 
way. 

Ten minutes later, though still with 
slow, uncertain movements, they had left 
the plantations, and, side by side, were 
climbing the mountain-side. 

So they went on, but at a decreasing 
pace, with longer pauses, and may have 
been on the point of abandoning a scent 
which did not strengthen, and was so re- 
pellently blended with that which they 
were forbidden to follow, when they came 
to the place where the dog which de- 
scended with Vinetta had recognized her 
danger and fled. 

At that, their demeanour changed. Here 
was scent, separate, strong and rich. It 



was confused neither with that of Wynd- 
ham nor Vinetta, for the she dog, in her 
abject flight, had taken her' own path. 
The two killers no longer moved like 
hounds on a doubtful scent. They galloped 
up the rocks, steep though they were, 
jostling each other in their eager advance. 

Soon they came to a, place where they 
were confused by the very plenitude of 
that alluring odour. They went slightly 
separate ways, but it was to the same goal. 
From that moment there could be only 
one end. The dogs might avoid them by 
constant flight for a week, even a month, 
but in the end an implacable, unswerving 
chase would run down a panting, exhaust- 
ed, or possibly sleeping prey. There would 
be a moment of futile writhing in the 
grip of the cruel jaws, or snapping against 
smooth, tooth-breaking sides, and the two 
automata would settle down to tear at a 
common meal. So, at least, it would have 
been if the last of mankind had left the 
earth in the grip of the evils they them- 
selves had bred. 

Wyndham was at the cave-mouth when 
he looked back, and might not have done 
so then had he not heard one of the dogs 
cry out in fear with a wail like a beaten 
child. 

It may have been that cry which guided 
Vinetta’s mind to the right track; She had 
come out of the cave, and saw the auto- 
mata at the same moment as Wyndham. 
She said, “They’re not after us. It’s the 
dogs.” 

The two animals, which had moved a 
few steps right and left, and then stood as 
though paralysed by a sense of unescap- 
able doom, drew at last in shivering fear 
behind their human friends, as to the sole 
hope that remained. It was a plea it would 
not have been easy to refuse, even had 
their fear of the killers been greater, or 
their hate less than it was. 

Vinetta looked questioningly at Wynd- 
ham, as though seeking a decision from 
him which she felt unequal to make. She 
said, “You won’t find that sword any 
good.” 

"No; but we might this.” 

He walked to where a great stone stood 
by the mouth of the cave. He bent to it, 
using all his strength. 

Seeing his intention, and that It did not 
move, Vinetta gave her aid. The two dogs 
stood watching intently; their drooping 
tails having lifted slightly, and began to 
sway in gratitude for a championship 
which they already ■ instinctively under- 
stood. The automata were scrambling 




Vinetta pulled off the outer cloak of 
Swartz-02A while Wyndham held her. . . . 
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rapidly upward, but still some distance 
below. 

Pulled by four straining arms, the great 
boulder lifted and rolled over . into the 
centre of the sloping path. Wyndham 
paused, waiting his time. 

"Now,” he said, “let it go.” Their arms 
strained again, and the stone bounded 
down the slope. The dogs barked sharply 
for joy of that which they could not them- 
selves. have tried. 

. The four who watched saw the boulder' 
leap straight downward upon the ad- 
vancing automata. It -seemed inevitable 
that one at least must be crushed, or 
tumbled backward the way it came. And 
then, when the stone was almost upon 
them, it bounded upon a rib of projecting 
rock, and leaped clear over. 

Unperturbed, as conscious climbers 
could not have been, the automata con^ 
tinued their clambering upward way. 

. ..Wyndham bent to another stone.- It was 
smaller than the first. But it was more 
tightly wedged. By the time they had it 
in position, the nearer of the automata 
was not more than thirty yards away, and 
they were advancing fast .with the strong 
scent of the dogs’ lair drawing them on.- 
. . . The stone struck the first squarely 
upon the head, bounced upon it,- and 
turned somewhat sideways as it leaped 
downward, leaving its -victim sprawling 
upon the- slope. .They saw that its probos- . 
cis was crushed and limp, but beyond that 
they had not time to regard or care what 
its injuries might be, for the' second auto- 
maton came on in blind oblivion of its 
comrade’s fate, and there was no time 
for poising another stone. 

“Back!” Wyndham said. “Back quickly! 
Into the cave.” 

"Into the cave?" 

"Yes. it’s the best chance.” 

Through his mind, .as he said it, there 
passed a doubt. What if he were directing 
them to nothing better than a cornered 
death? But it was the plan he had formed 
against such an emergency in a cooler 
hour, and his judgment was too settled to 
change it how. 

T HEY ran back into the cave, but not in 
too blind a haste to catch up the pup- 
pies and bear them with them, as they 
passed through the inner chamber, and 
felt their way down the steps to that dead- 
ly gap, in a gloom which was the greater 
because they had allowed no time for their 
eyes to adjust themselves from the bright 
sunlight without. 



Vinetta went first, with a puppy under 
one arm, and Wyndham’s hand reaching ' 
to hers. 

“You cannot go wrong," he said, "if 
you press close to the wall. I have seen 
how the steps are cut.” 

When she said she was safe, he followed, 

, with the other two puppies. 

The dogs, with these examples before', 
and the fear behind, needed no coaxing to 
follow. 

Very cautiously they descended the re- 
maining steps into the grain-pit, timorous 
of a second trap, but there was no more- 
occasion to fear. 

"Keep the dogs to one side,” Wyndham 
said, as they entered the rounded hollow 
of the pit. “If the killer gets here, he will 
follow the scent, and may chase them 
round so that we can all escape by the way 
we came. Remember the trick Munzo 
played upon us.” 

As he spoke, he turned to reascend the 
steps. Vinetta made a movement to follow. 

“No, you don’t,” he said, in a voice she 
had only heard from him once before. 
“You stay here. Do as I say. Will you never 
learn? You would be in the way. You will 
do your part if you keep them to one side 
of the pit.” 

Protest rose to her lips, and died as she 
remembered how she had brought every- 
thing to the edge of disaster when she 
had interfered at a moment of crisis be- 
fore. 

He went back up the steps, and was hone 
too soon. 

Looking upward to the light, he had a 
clear view of the killer already commenc- 
ing to descend the steps. With the strong 
scent drawing it on, it had the eagerness 
of a living thing. 

Wyndham looked at the gap. Was it 
wide enough to engulf a creature of such 
length? Would it blunder blindly into the 
trap? or would it remain there, waiting, 
perhaps' for months, blocking the only 
exit, while they would starve? It was , a 
possibility, he had not previously con- 
sidered. His mind had concerned itself 
only with the hope that the pursuer would 
fall into the- pit, and with the danger that 
it might cross the gap. But now, with the 
quickness of thought, he saw himself la- 
bouring with his bare nails to enlarge the 
hole in the wall through which . he had 
first looked into the pit — toiling at that 
impossible task while Vinetta starved, and 
the killer waited above, the steps. 

There was another risk that it might 
keep close to the .wall, and descend, as they 
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had done, on the narrow fragments of the 
steps which had been allowed to remain. 
But he did not regard this as a great risk. 
The killer’s legs were set much farther 
apart than his own, or those of the dogs. 
He doubted that it would be possible. Be- 
sides, what reason was there for it to hug 
the wall? 

Unfortunately, there was a simple an- 
swer for that. It followed the scent of the 
dogs, and where they had gone close to 
the wall, its proboscis went the same way. 
Its left side rubbing the walls, a left foot 
came down firmly upon the jutting frag- 
ment of step. A second later, its right fore- 
foot was pawing the air. The black, supple, 
hog-like body lurched forward, but did not 
fall, neither could it easily recover itself. 
The instinct to draw back may have been 
lacking. However cunningly these auto- 
mata may have been constructed, how- 
ever many contingencies they may have 
been adapted to deal with, there must al- 
ways have been some events which would 
And them lacking, some which they would 
face as fallibly as a man may do, when an 
unprecedented problem bewilders his 
mind. 

The reactions of the automaton may 
have been confused by the fact that its 
left forefoot was firmly planted, and that 
it could not move to that side, which the 
wall forbade, when footing failed on its 
. right. 

Wyndham saw it with its right foot and 
its proboscis feeling the air. The probos- 
cis touched him, and shrank back from 



the human scent. He struck twice with 
his sword at the smooth shining head, as 
it hung over the void. There was no use 
in that. The blade slipped along a sur- 
face so hard and smooth that he could 
expect to do no more than damage his 
weapon's edge. 

He saw that the event was in a critical 
doubt. The killer might hang suspended 
there; it might draw back and remain a 
waiting menace, which was perhaps most 
of all to be feared; or it might even lurch 
itself successfully over the gap. Thinking 
to turn a doubtful scale, he caught hold of 
that outstretched proboscis, and strove to 
pull it downward with all his weight. 

.He succeeded almost too well. The beast- 
like form shot into the pit so abruptly 
that for one perilous instant it seemed 
that he was destined for the same depth. 
It was the backward push of the descend- 
ing body rather than his own adroitness 
which enabled him to retain his place on 
the lower step. 

For a long minute he gazed into the ob- 
scure depth. Like a dying beast, the auto- 
maton struggled and kicked. But those 
who built that pit, with its smooth, nar- 
rowing walls, had done their work well 
in their distant day. It might struggle 
or lie still as it would, but it was there 
that it must remain while the earth en- 
dured. 

Wyndham went down to where Vinetta 
waited beside the dogs. "There is nothing 
more to fear,” he said. "You can come up 
when you will.” _ 
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T HE MONTHS passed. The automata 
worked in the orchard groves, indif- 
ferent to the fact that their human mas- 
ters had ceased to need the food which 
they were diligent to provide. Every week 
a train of automatic vans had arrived, and 
departed after loading themselves with the 
gathered fruit, which, as Wyndham had 
been glad to observe, did not ripen in a 
single crop, but, with the partial excep- 
tion of the grapes, gradually throughout 
the year. 

The summer had been hot and dry, but 
at the time when the two hundred gar- 
deners were due to leave there came heavy 
storms from the north-west. 

Wyndham, venturing out alone in a 
windy interval of the rain when the skies 
were bright, saw, far off, the great cause- 
way hidden in the white foam of the up- 
flung waves. He had seen it beaten and 
submerged more than u once before by 
tempestuous seas, and had wondered, with 
hope rather than fear, whether it might 
not be breached and finally swept away. 
He had explored most of the island, more 
or less, by this time, mainly with Vinetta. 

He regarded it now as a secure home, or 
rather as one which would become secure 
if that road to the mainland were swept 
away. For there was ever a doubt of what 
might come from the larger spaces be- 
yond. But though it might show marks 
of the buffetings it received from the 
angry waves, the great mole endured. 

Now he saw the long train of the auto- 
mata moving over the shoreward road, in- 
different to the raging wind, with the 
round pot-like control in the rear. He 
wondered, with an increasing interest, 
what they would do when they came to 
meet the, fury of those sweeping waves. 

He watched an event which showed that 
they had no wisdom implanted in them to 
meet a condition which had been so long 
unknown to a tamed world. They went on. 
Had he been endowed with Vinetta’s sight' 
he would have taken back to her a more 
vivid report than he was able to do. 

"I have little doubt,” he said, “that 
they have been swept away. They went 
blindly on to the mole. I watched till the 
control tank in the rear of all went into 
the waves. It kept on for some time, 
though it was entirely covered as often as 
not. But it went at last.” 

“Then,” she said, well content, “there 
is hope that we shall not see them again.” 
It was a hope that grew in the next 
week, for there was wreckage upon the 
shore. 



They had come at this time to hate all 
things that reminded them of those empty 
days before life came to its natural flower. 
They had many hardships now, many 
difficulties, many doubts, hope and fear 
alternating as the dawns and sunsets 
came, but existence itself had become a 
joy such as they could never have con- 
ceived it to be in the painless days. 

They gathered possessions of many 
kinds. They had a sense of owning the 
earth. Not knowing what the winter condi- 
tions would be, and expecting vaguely 
something much worse than is the lot of 
that favoured land, they had made a store 
of grapes, dried in the sun. They knew 
nothing of the making of wine, so that 
there was fair hope that its curse would 
long be kept from the lips of men. 

They had gathered a store of fuel 
against the same fear of winter storms 
and a freezing air; having already learned 
the making of fires and roasting of 
conies’ flesh. They did this on the altar 
where human victims had groaned and 
burned countless centuries earlier. 

Vinetta looked at the gathered skins of 
the conies, stiff and foul as they were, 
and dreamed of garments against the cold. 
“It is done,” she said, “with the bark of 
some tree. If only I knew which!” 

"There is not much choice here,” Wynd- 
ham replied. “The only trees are those 
that have endured on the heights, above 
the belt of the barren ground; and the 
fruit trees below.” 

“Well,” she said, “we must try with all.” 

So they struggled to regain fragments 
of long forgotten knowledge, blundering on 
through many failures towards infrequent 
success. But oh, the joy of the gain 
achieved, of the discovery made. 

And, in all things, the five dogs were 
their faithful servants and friends, as 
they had been from the day when they 
had watched their two enemies destroyed 
by the powerful protectors that they had 
found. They were such companions that 
Vinetta did not feel as much alone when 
Wyndham left 'her now as she otherwise 
must have done. ... And so the time 
went on' until the night when Wyndham 
did not return. 

YNDHAM had said with truth that 
the world was wide. He was right in 
that. He had guessed that the plot which 
Munzo and Piiwin had made against 
Vinetta’s life had largely assumed that it 
was to Mount Ida that they would go. So 
it had. He was right again. But he was 
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not right in concluding either that they 
had depended upon that assumption, or 
that the alternative was that Vinetta 
should be pursued blindly throughout the 
world. • 

When Munzo’s pencil had traced its 
plans beneath Pilwin’s understanding eyes, 
he had expected that it was to Mount Ida 
that they would go, and he had provided 
that Vinetta’s end would be speedy there. 
But he had left nothing to chance. The 
Major Killers were less numerous thar. . 
they had been at an earlier day, but he 
knew that there must still be from half 
a dozen to twice that number which would 
be in condition for instant service. He ar- 
ranged for each of these to have a shred 
of one of Vinetta’s garments inserted into 
its scenting organ in such a way that it 
would be a continual irritation, urging it, 
as its construction required, to suck the 
blood of the woman whose scent it knew. 

The whole number of these were sent to 
Mount Ida to make Vinetta’s destruction 
sure, but, if she were not there, they would 
not scatter in search over the wide range 
of the earth, but go systematically to the 
various points at which the plane could 
alight, in the neighbourhood of one of 
which she would be certain to be. They 
would travel by roads along which they 
would be able to pause at regular intervals 
to refuel i themselves, as they were de- 
signed to do, and so long as these depots 
should supply their infrequent needs, and 
their mechanism remained sound, , there 
could be no change or diminution in the 
blind, fierce impulse that drove them on. 

This plan, ordered by Pilwin with his 
usual careful efficiency, had worked with 
no more than a single accident. The 
Major Killers in working order being less 
numerous than the stations to which the 
plane might possibly have been directed, 
Pilwin had had each of them set so that 
they would visit a second, if the search of 
the first should find no victim to satisfy 
their unconscious chemical thirst. This 
had resulted, with a humour which lacked 
the audience it deserved, in two of them 
meeting, while hurrying in opposite direc- 
tions, and attacking each other with de- 
structive fury as they perceived a whiff of 
the scent they sought. But there was no 
safety for Vinetta in this, though one of 
those destroyed in this fratricidal strife 
had made Taormina its goal. 

It did no more than delay the event, a 
second killer, which had spent many weeks 
in hunting round Lake Garda’s shores, 
coming to the Sicilian mole in the early 
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afternoon of a day that was bright and 
still. 

The mole was scarred and battered, and 
looked unlikely to survive ' through an- 
other year, but it was yet whole. There 
was no wind-driven weight of sea to sweep 
over it, and wash the deadly invader off. 
It trotted on at it's invariable, pace upon 
level ground, which was about seven miles 
an hour. . . . When Wyndham saw it, it 
was advancing along the shore road, at a 
point which they had often overlooked, 
but where, he was glad to think, Vinetta 
and he had never had occasion to go. 

Wyndham, in no danger himself, stood 
for one moment of indecision, resolving 
what he would do. 

Should he warn Vinetta? There were 
two objections to that. He was some miles 
away from the cave, and there would be 
extra effort, which might be beyond his 
strength; and the killer might come on 
Vinetta’s track before he should find it 
again. 

He had long formed 'a most desperate 
plan against the danger which was now 
here.' In fact, they had talked it over to- 
gether, and, in its simpler, original form 
it had seemed as good as, or better than 
that which had been fatal to the Minor 
Killer within the cave. 

But that had assumed that- a good dis- 
tance would be maintained as the scent 
was laid. It had assumed that Vinetta her- 
self — Wyndham not being far off — would 
be the bait of a cunning trap. Wyndham 
saw that it must be the endurance of 
human, muscles that would be tested 
against the killer’s mechanical strength 
in a most equal duel. His human wit 
against the chemical purpose which drove 
it on. 

“Well,” he, thought, “she must wait my 
. return, till the dusk at least. There is no 
help for that. It will be well for her if the 
dusk do not fall and I have not come.” 
He would save himself if he could and he 
hoped he might, but he could not call it 
. better than a poor'chance. Thinking this, 
he began to descend the hill, so that he 
'would come to- the path upon which the 
killer advanced. 

As he did this, he began to tear off his 
garments, of which he now wore several, 
feeling the chill of the cooling evenings, 
which, though they were temperate 
enough, he faced for the first time. He 
threw most of them away, but kept the 
one which Vinetta had worn as she had 
toiled and sweated beside him, bearing 
fuel into the cave for their winter store. 
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He had not thought it necessary to tell 
her that he had taken this, nor that he 
wore it when he went out by himself, as 
he sometimes did in these last days. 

He descended till he was near the killer, 
which took no notice of him. He had not 
seen one of this pattern before, and he 
liked its looks even less than he had ex- 
pected. It had the height and girth of a 
tall man, and its metal body was supple, 
and smooth, and bright. It had a man- 
like face, but that which should have been 
its nose was a cruel beak. Its eyes shone 
with an inward light, and had for lashes 
a kind of antennae, which would warn it 
of any obstruction while it was still some 
yards away. It had hairs of a similar 
utility on its knees. When it fought, its 
eyes would close metal lids to a narrow 
slit. Its lower jaw was very large, with 
long pointed teeth. 

Wyndham saw that his sword might as 
well have been left behind for any use it 
would be. He knew that the smooth tough- 
ness of the metal in which the killer was 
sheathed would blunt its edge without its 
own surface showing a mark of the hard- 
est blow. He cast it from him, and stood 
holding Vinetta’s garment in his hand. 

He had no wish' to interfere with the 
killer so long as it continued upon the 
southward road. It was the way he would 
have it go. He sought only to save his 
strength, which could be done by crossing 
a bluff of the higher ground where the 
road took a wide outward sweep. Doing 
this, he went at half the killer’s pace, and 
yet arrived on the road ahead, so that he 
had leisure to sit on a stone and rest for 
a short time. 

While he did so, he tore a long strip from 
the garment that Vinetta had worn, and 
laid it in the midst of the road. 

Immediately that he saw the killer ap- 
pear, he stepped forward to the spot where 
the rag lay. He laid the remainder of the 
garment beside it, and then commenced to 
run away, trailing it along the path. 

He looked back, and saw that the killer 
had stopped, and picked up the rag. He 
ran on again, seeking to lengthen the dis- 
tance the most he could, so long as he 
could be sure that he was pursued. 

He saw the killer swallow the rag, which 
was fuel to it, though It would have 
thrived better on living flesh. It went on 
its knees, smelling the dust. Then it came 
on again. At a place where Wyndham had 
trailed the garment a few paces aside, it 
made a similar bend. 

That was conclusive. It had picked up 



the scent. Wyndham turned and ran. He 
was no longer concerned to make sure 
that he would be followed. He had only 
to keep ahead. But could he do that? 
Many miles away, he saw Mount Etna’s 
ridge, snow-white and jagged, with one 
black column' of smoke that rose straight 
upward to a windless sky. The sun was 
still high overhead. When the sky red- 
dened to sunset behind that ridge, would 
there have been an end of the race of 
men? He ran on, 

A FTER a time, he looked back. There 
was half a mile of bare road in view, 
but the killer was not in sight. 

He continued at a hard run towards 
the mountain which, as the sun sank in 
the sky, seemed ever to recede. . . . But 
yet, as the hours passed, it became higher, 
more forbidding against the sky. There 
was hope in that, though also a warning 
threat. 

. . . For the last hour he had feared to 
look back. He knew that he must have 
gained some ground at first. But since 
then he had slackened pace, as feet fal- 
tered and muscles ached on an upward 
way. He did not seek to foil the pursuer 
by any wile, for it was his object to lead 
it on. and though he knew that he might 
save himself by casting the garment aside, 
he did not consider that, for he knew that, 
should he fail now, fate might not allow 
him a second chance. 

Should he fail now, the next pursuit 
might be on Vinetta’s track, and it was 
easy to guess how small her chance of 
escape would be likely to be — even apart 
from the final risk, which must be peril- 
ously taken, whether by him or her. 

He did not have to climb the mountain- 
side by the rough tracks which he must 
have used in more ancient days, a broad 
zigzag path having been laid by those 
who, at one time, had made great use of 
the mountain’s volcanic power. But the 
ascent was steep and long, and by this 
time he had looked backward and down, 
and had seen the pursuer less than a quar- 
ter of a mile behind. 

That would have been margin enough 
had he been fresh, but now he was urging 
reluctant limbs, and panting at every step. 

On the height of the black and rugged 
edge, Wyndham left a path which was 
crusted with frozen snow. The extremity 
of his exertions had made him indifferent 
to the icy temperature. Rather, it had 
served to brace his exhausted muscles for 
the final peril which was to come. 
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For a moment, he faced the sunset light 
that told him that the summit was won. 
With the next, he had plunged downward 
into a deepening gloom that yet shone 
with a shifting glow. The air was hot to 
breathe, and dry with volcanic dust. The 
cold of the windswept summit was left 
behind, and the temperature rose with 
each slippery downward step. 

Soon, as his eyes adjusted themselves to 
the sombre gloom, he was aware of a pool 
of liquid lava, blacking and bubbling be- 
low. He breathed with labour, a foul, 
gaseous vapour choking his lungs. Vinet- 
ta’s garment, now soiled and ragged, was 
still trailing behind his steps. ... He 
heard the killer descending, now twenty 
yards in his rear. Its muscles did not 
ache, its speed was not lessened. If the 
next minute did not shake it off, he would 
be a dead man, and there would be an end 
to the human race. 

... It was not how he had meant it to 
be. He had imagined Vinetta and himself 
together, laying a trail which would have 
ended below, and going away in safety 
while the killer was still miles behind. 
This was different, as imagination and 
actuality are ever likely to be. 

The killer was now close behind: the 
hot liquid lava was close before. Already 
his feet were scorched on a shaking soil. 
He threw the garment forward, and leaped 
aside. After he had gone a few yards, he 
stood still. 

For good or evil, success or failure, the 
game was played. If he had thrown the 
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garment too far— if the killer should elect 
to follow him rather than it — then it was 
lost. He knew that he could never struggle 
up from that crater-mouth at the pace 
that the unwearied automaton could com- 
mand, for his strength was done. 

For a moment the issue paused. The 
killer, as though impossibly aware of Its 
danger, or doubtful of the direction in 
which to pursue its prey, slackened its 
steps. It stood still. Then the scent of 
that fatal garment must have reached it 
through the fumes of the naptha’d air. 
It rushed forward. Its legs plunged In the 
molten fire. Even as It sank, its claws 
closed on the soiled rag. Its Jaws tore, and 
swallowed, and tore again. So it sank from 
sight. 

Wyndham became conscious that his 
feet were slipping. His sandals smoked. 
Wrenching them free, he turned to strug- 
gle up from the hot gloom of that sulphur- 
ous pit. 

He mounted slowly and with panting 
gasps, having become aware of how spent 
he was. But his heart sang. 

He did not know that he shivered on the 
cold summit, where the light of the sunset 
failed. He had no after-memory of how 
his stumbling feet descended, crunching 
the snow, with no better light to aid than 
the stars could give. 

It was wide dawn when he came again 
to the cave, to be met by the barking dogs, 
and Vinetta ’s arms. . 

In the lonely night, she had learned the 
meaning of prayer. 
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But only one suspected the secret 
of the charming lady whose smile 
spelled death. . . . 
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T HE village of Maxley, where last 
summer and autumn these strange 
events, took place, lies on a heathery 
and pine-clad upland of Sussex. In all 
England you could not find a sweeter and 
saner situation. Should the wind blow 
from the south, it comes laden with the 
spices of the sea; to the east high downs 
protect it from the Inclemencies of March; 
and from the west and north the breezes 
which reach it travel over miles of aro- 
matic forest and heather. The village it- 
self is insignificant enough in point of 
population, but rich in amenities and 
beauty. Half-way down the single street, 
with its broad and spacious areas of grass 
on each side, stands the little Norman 
Church and the antique graveyard long 
disused: for the rest there are a dozen 
small, sedate Georgian houses, red-bricked 
and long-windowed, each with a square of 
flower-garden in front, and an ampler 
strip behind; a score of shops, and a couple 
of score of thatched cottages belonging to 
labourers on neighbouring estates, com- 
plete the entire cluster of its peaceful 
habitations. 

The general peace, however, is sadly bro- 
ken on Saturdays and Sundays, for we lie 
on one of the main "roads between London 
and Brighton and our quiet street becomes 
a race-course for flying motor-cars and 
bicycles. A notice just outside the village 
begging them to go slowly only seems to 
encourage them to accelerate their speed, 
for the road lies open and straight, and 
there is really no reason why they should 
do otherwise. By way of protest, there- 
fore, the iadies of Maxley cover their noses 




and mouths with . their handkerchiefs as 
they see a motor-car approaching, though, 
as the street is asphalted, they need not 
really take these precautions against dust. 

But late on Sunday night the horde of 
scorchers has passed, and we settle' down 
again to five days of cheerful and leisurely 
seclusion. Railway strikes which agitate 
the country so much leave us undisturbed 
because most of the inhabitants of Maxley 
never leave it at all. 

I am the fortunate possessor of one of 
these small Georgian houses, and consider 
myself no less fortunate in having so 
interesting and stimulating a neighbour 
as Francis Urcombe, who, the most con- 
firmed of Maxleyites, has not slept away 
from his house,- which stands just opposite 
to mine in the village street, for nearly 
two years, at which date, though still in 
middle life, tie resigned his Physiological 
Professorship at Cambridge University and 
devoted himself to the study of those 
occult and curious phenomena which seem 
equally to concern the physical and the 
psychical sides of human nature. Indeed 
his retirement was not unconnected with 
his passion for the strange uncharted 
places that lie on the confines and borders 
of science, the, existence of which is so 
stoutly denied by the more materialistic 
minds, for he advocated that all medical 
students should be obliged to pass some 
sort of examination in mesmerism, and 
that one of the tripos papers should be 
designed to test their knowledge in such 
subjects as appearances at time of death, 
haunted houses, vampirism, automatic 
writing, and possession. 
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She broke into a chuckle of such laughter as 
made my hair stir on my head. 
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“Of course they wouldn’t listen to me.” 
ran his account of the matter, “for there 
is nothing that these seats of learning 
are so frightened of as knowledge, and the 
road to knowledge lies in the study of 
things like these. The functions of the 
human frame are, broadly speaking, 
known. They are a country, anyhow, that 
has been charted and mapped out. But 
outside that lie huge tracts of undiscov- 
ered country, which certainly exist, and 
the real pioneers of knowledge are those 
who, at the cost of being derided as credu- 
lous and superstitious, want to push on 
into those misty and probably perilous 
places. I felt that I could be of more use 
by setting out without compass or knap- 
sack into the mists than by sitting in a 
cage like a canary and chirping about 
what was known. Besides, teaching is very 
bad for a man who knows himself only to 
be a learner: you only need to be a self- 
conceited ass to teach.” 

Here, then, in Francis Urcombe, was a 
delightful neighbour to one who, like my- 
self, has an uneasy and burning curiosity 
about what he called the “misty and peril- 
ous places”; and this last spring we had a 
further and most welcome addition to our 
pleasant little community in the person of 
Mrs. Amworth, widow of an Indian civil 
servant. Her husband had been a judge 
in the North-West Provinces, and after 
his death at Peshawar she came back to 
England, and after a year in London found 
herself starving for the ampler air and 
sunshine of the country to take the place 
of the fogs and griminess of town. She 
had, too, a special reason for settling in 
Maxley, since her ancestors up till a hun- 
dred years ago had long been native to the 
place, and in the old churchyard, now 
disused, are many gravestones bearing her 
maiden name of Chaston. 

Big and energetic, her vigorous and 
genial personality speedily woke Maxley 
up to a higher degree of sociality than it 
had ever known. Most of us were bachelors 
or spinsters or elderly folk not much in- 
clined to exert ourselves in the expense 
and effort of hospitality, and hitherto the 
gaiety of a small tea-party, with bridge 
afterwards and galoshes “when it was wet" 
to trip home in again for a solitary dinner, 
was about the climax of our festivities. But 
Mrs. Amworth showed us a more gregari- 
ous way, and set an example of luncheon- 
parties and little dinners which we began 
to follow. On other nights when no such 
hospitality was on foot, a lone man like 
myself found it pleasant to know that a 



call on the telephone to Mrs. Amworth’s 
house not a hundred yards off, and an in- 
quiry as to whether I might come over 
after dinner for a game of piquet before 
bedtime, would probably evoke a response 
of welcome. There she would be, with a 
comrade-like eagerness for companionship, 
and there was a glass of port and a cup of 
coffee and a cigarette and a game of 
piquet. 

She played the piano, too, in a free and 
exuoerant manner, and had a charming 
voice and sang to her own accompani- 
ment; and as the days grew long and the 
light lingered late, we played our game in 
her garden, which in the course of a few 
months she had turned from being a 
nursery for slugs and snails into a glowing 
patch of luxuriant blossoming. She was 
always cheery and jolly; she was inter- 
ested in everything, and in music, in 
gardening, in games of all sorts was a 
competent performer. 

Everybody (with one exception) liked 
her, everybody felt her to bring with her 
the tonic of a sunny day. That one ex- 
ception was Francis Urcombe; he, though 
he confessed he did not like her, acknowl- 
edged that he was vastly interested in her'. 
This always seemed strange to me, for 
pleasant and jovial as she was, I could see 
nothing in her that could call forth con- 
jecture or intrigued surmise, so healthy 
and unmysterious a figure did she present. 
But of the genuineness of Urcombe’s in- 
terest there could be no doubt; one could 
see him watching and scrutinizing her. In 
matter of age, she frankly volunteered the 
information that she was forty-five; but 
her briskness, her activity, her unravaged 
skin, her coal-black hair made it difficult 
to believe that she was not adopting an 
unusual device, and adding ten years on 
to her age instead of subtracting them. 

O FTEN, also, as our quite unsentimental 
friendship ripened, Mrs. Amworth 
would ring me up and propose her advent. 
If I was busy writing, I was to give her, so 
we definitely bargained, a frank negative, 
and in answer I could hear her jolly laugh 
and her wishes for a successful evening 
of work. Sometimes, before her proposal 
arrived, Urcombe would already have 
stepped across from his house opposite for 
a smoke and a chat, and he, hearing who 
my intending visitor was, always urged 
me to beg her to come. 

She and I would play our piquet, said he, 
and he would look on, if we did not object, 
and learn something of the game. But I 
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doubt whether he paid much attention to 
It, for nothing could be clearer than that, 
under that penthouse of forehead and 
thick eyebrows, his attention was fixed 
not on the cards, but on one of the players. 
But he seemed to enjoy an hour spent 
thus, and often, until one particular eve- 
ning in July, he would watch her with the 
air of a man who has some deep problem 
in front of him. She, enthusiastically keen 
about our game, seemed not to notice his 
scrutiny. 

Then came that evening, when, as I see 
in the light of subsequent events, began 
the first twitching of the veil that hid the 
secret horror from my eyes. I did not 
know it then, though I noticed that there- 
after, if she rang up to propose coming 
round, she always asked not only if I was 
at leisure, but whether Mr. Urcombe was 
with me. If so, she said, she would not 
spoil the chat of two old bachelors, and 
laughingly wished me good night. 

Urcombe, on this occasion, had been 
with me for some half hour before Mrs. 
Amworth’s appearance, and had been talk- 
ing to me about the mediaeval beliefs con- 
cerning vampirism, one of those border- 
land subjects which he declared had not 
been sufficiently studied before it had been 
consigned by the medical profession to 
the dust-heap of exploded superstitions. 
There he sat, grim and eager, tracing, with 
that pellucid clearness which had made 
■ him in his Cambridge days so admirable 
a lecturer, the history of those mysterious 
visitations. In them all there were the 
same general features: one of those ghoul- 
ish spirits took up its abode in a living 
man or woman, conferring, supernatural 
powers of bat-like flight and glutting it- 
self with nocturnal blood-feasts. When its 
host died It continued to dwell In the 
corpse, which remained undecayed. By day 
it rested, by night it left the grave and 
went on its awful errands. No Eurqpean 
country in the Middle Ages seemed to have 
escaped them; earlier yet, parallels were 
to be found, in Roman and Greek and in 
Hebrew history. 

- “It’s a large order to set all that evi- 
dence aside as being moonshine,” he said. 
“Hundreds of totally independent wit- 
nesses in many ages have testified to the 
occurrence of these phenomena, and 
there’s no explanation known to me which 
covers all the facts. And if you feel in- 
clined to say, ‘Why, then, if these are 
facts, do we not come across them now?’ 
there are two answers I can make to you. 
One is that there were diseases known in 



the Middle Ages, such as the black death, 
which were certainly existent then and 
which have become extinct since, but for 
that reason we do not assert that such 
diseases never existed. Just as the black 
death visited England and decimated the 
population of Norfolk, so here in this very 
district about three hundred years ago 
there was certainly an outbreak of vam- 
pirism, and Maxley was the centre of it. 
My second answer is even more convinc- 
ing, for I tell you that vampirism is by no 
means extinct now. An outbreak of it cer- 
tainly occurred in India a year or two 
ago.” 

At that moment I heard my knocker 
plied in the cheerful and peremptory man- 
ner in which Mrs. Amworth is accustomed 
to announce her arrival, and I went to the 
door to open It. 

“Come In at once," I said, “and save 
me from having my blood curdled. Mr. 
Urcombe has been trying to alarm me.” 

Instantly her Vital, voluminous presence 
seemed to fill the room. 

“Ah, but how lovely!” she said. “I delight 
in having my blood curdled. Go on with 
your ghost-story, Mr. Urcombe. I adore 
ghost-stories:” 

I saw that, as his habit was, he was in- 
tently observing her. 

“It wasn’t a ghost-story exactly,” said 
he. “I was only telling our host how vam- 
pirism was not extinct yet. I was saying 
that there was an outbreak of it in India 
only a few years ago.” 

There was a more than perceptible 
pause, and I saw that, if Urcombe was ob- 
serving her, she on her side was observ- 
ing him with fixed eye and parted mouth. 
Then her jolly laugh invaded that rather 
tense silence. 

“Oh, what' a shame!” she said. “You’re 
not going to curdle, my blood at all. Where 
did you pick up such a tale, Mr. Urcombe? 
I have lived for years in India and never 
heard a rumour of such a thing. Some 
story-teller in the bazaars must have in- 
vented it: they are famous at that.” 

I could see that Urcombe was on the 
point of saying something further, but 
checked himself. 

“Ah, very likely that was it,” he said. 

But something had disturbed our usual 
peaceful sociability that night, and some- 
thing had damped Mrs. Amworth’s usual 
high spirits. She had no gusto for her 
piquet, and left after a couple of games. 
Urcombe had been silent too, indeed he 
hardly spoke again till she departed. 

“That was unfortunate,” he said, “for 
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the outbreak of — of a very mysterious 
disease, let us call It, took place at Pe- 
shawar, where she and her husband were. 
And — ” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“He was one of the victims of it,” said 
he. “Naturally I had quite forgotten that 
when I spoke.” 

The summer was unreasonably hot and 
rainless, and Maxley suffered much from 
drought, and also from a plague of big 
black night-flying gnats, the bite of which 
was very irritating and virulent. They 
came sailing in of an evening, settling on 
one’s skin so quietly that one perceived 
nothing till the sharp stab announced that 
one had been bitten. They did not bite 
the hands or face, but chose always the 
neck and throat for their feeding-ground, 
and most of us, as the poison spread, as- 
sumed a temporary goitre. Then about 
the middle of August appeared the first 
of those mysterious cases of illness which 
our local doctor attributed to the long- 
continued heat coupled with the bite of 
these venomous insects. 

The patient was a boy of sixteen or sev- 
enteen, the son of Mrs. Amworth’s gar- 
dener, and the symptoms were an anaemic 
pallor and a languid prostration, accom- 
panied by great drowsiness and an ab- 
normal appetite. He had, too, on his 
throat, two small punctures where, so Dr. 
Ross conjectured, one of these great gnats 
had bitten him. But the odd thing was 
that there was no swelling or inflamma- 
tion round the place where he had been 
bitten. The heat at this time had begun 
to abate, but the cooler weather failed to 
restore him, and the boy, in spite of the 
quantity of good food which he so raven- 
ously swallowed, wasted away to a skin- 
clad skeleton. 

I MET Dr. Ross in the street one after- 
noon about this time, and in answer to 
my inquiries about his patient he said that 
he was afraid the boy was dying. The 
case, he confessed, completely puzzled 
him: some obscure form of pernicious 
anaemia was all he could suggest. But he 
wondered whether Mr. Urcombe would 
consent to see the boy, on the chance, of 
his being able to throw some new light on 
the case, and since Urcombe was dining 
with me that night, I proposed to Dr. Ross 
to join us. He could not do this,, but said 
he would look in later. When he came, 
Urcombe at once consented to put his 
skill at the other’s disposal, and together 
they went off at once. 



Being thus shorn of my sociable evening, 
I telephoned to Mrs, Amworth to know If 
I might, inflict myself on her for an hour. 
Her answer was a welcoming affirmative, 
and between piquet and music the hour 
lengthened itself into two. She spoke of 
the boy who was lying so desperately and 
mysteriously ill, and told me that she had 
often been to see him, taking him nourish- 
ing and delicate food. But today — and her 
kind eyes moistened as she spoke — she 
was afraid she had paid her last visit. 

Knowing the antipathy between her and 
Urcombe, I did not tell her that he had 
been called into consultation; and when 
-I returned home she accompanied me to 
my door, for the sake of a breath of night 
air, and in order to borrow a magazine 
which contained an article on gardening 
which she wished to read. 

“Ah, this delicious night air,” she said, 
luxuriously sniffing in the coolness. “Night 
air and gardening are the great tonics. 
There is nothing so stimulating as bare 
contact with rich mother earth. You are 
never so fresh as when you have been 
grubbing in the soil— black hands, black 
nails, and boots covered with mud.” She 
gave her great jovial laugh. 

“I’m a glutton for air and earth,” she 
said. “Positively I look forward to death, 
for then T shall be buried and have the 
kind earth all round me. No leaden caskets 
for me — I have given explicit directions. 
But what shall I do about air? Well, I 
suppose one can’t have everything. The 
magazine? , A thousand thanks, I will 
faithfully return it. Good night: gargle 
and keep your windows open, and you 
won’t have anaemia.” 

“I always sleep with my windows open,” 
said I. 

I went straight up to my bedroom, of 
which one of the windows looked out over 
the street, and as I undressed I thought 
I heard voices talking outside not far 
away. But I paid no particular attention, 
■put out my lights, and falling asleep 
plunged into the depths of a most hor- 
rible dream, distortedly suggested, no 
doubt, by my last words with Mrs. Am- 
worth. I dreamed that I woke, and found 
that both my bedroom windows were shut. 
Half-suffocating I dreamed that I sprang 
out of bed, and went across to open them. 
The blind over the first was drawn down, 
and pulling it up I saw, with the indescrib- 
able horror of incipient nightmare, Mrs., 
Amworth’s face suspended close to the 
pane in the darkness outside, nodding 
and smiling at me. 
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Pulling down the blind again to keep 
that terror out, I rushed to the second 
window on the other side of the room, and 
there again was Mrs. Amworth’s face. 
Then the panic came upon me in full 
blast; here was I suffocating in the airless 
room, and whichever window 1 opened 
Mrs. Amworth’s face would float in, like 
those noiseless black gnats that bit before 
one was aware. The nightmare rose to 
screaming point, and with strangled yells 
I 'awoke to find my room cool and quiet 
with both windows open and blinds up and 
a half-moon high in its course, casting an 
oblong of tranquil light on- the floor. But 
even when I 1 was awake the horror per- 
sisted, and I lay tossing and turning. I 
must have slept long before the nightmare 
seized me, for now it was nearly day, and 
soon in the east the drowsy eyelids of 
morning began to lift. 

I was scarcely downstairs next morn- 
ing — for after the dawn I slept late — when 
Urcombe rang up to know if he might see 
me immediately. He came in, grim and 
preoccupied, and I noticed that he was 
pulling on a pipe that was not even filled. 

“I want your help,” he said, "and so 
I must tell you first of all what happened 
last night. I went round with the little 
doctor to see his patient, and found him 
just alive, but scarcely more. I instantly 
diagnosed in my own mind what this 
anaemia, unaccountable by any other ex- 
planation, meant. The boy is the prey of 
a vampire.” 

He put his empty pipe on the break- 
fast table, by which I had just sat down, 
and folded his arms, looking at me steadi- 
ly from under his overhanging brows. 

"Now about last night,” he said. “I in- 
sisted that he should be moved from his 
father’s cottage into my house. As we 
were carrying him on a stretcher, whom 
should we meet but Mrs. Amworth? She 
expressed shocked surprise that we were 
moving him. Now why do you think she 
did that?” 

With a start of horror, as. I remembered 
my dream that night' before, I felt an idea 
come into my mind so preposterous and 
unthinkable that I instantly turned it out 
again. 

“I haven’t the smallest idea,” I said. 

“Then listen, while I tell you about what 
happened later. I put out all light in the 
room where the boy lay, and watched. One 
window was a little open, for I had for- 
gotten to close it, and about midnight I 
heard something outside, trying apparent- 
ly to push it farther open. I guessed who 



It was — yes, It was full' twenty feet from 
the ground — and I peeped round the cor- 
ner of the blind. Just outside was the face 
of Mrs. Amworth, and her hand was on 
the frame of the window. Very softly I 
crept close and then banged the window 
down, and I think I just caught the tip of 
one of her fingers.” 

"But it’s impossible,” I cried. “How could, 
she be floating in the air like that? And 
what had she come for? Don’t tell me 
such — ” 

Once more, with closer grip, the remem- 
brance of my nightmare seized me. 

“I am telling you what I saw,” said he. 
“And all night long, until it was nearly 
day, she was fluttering outside, like some 
terrible bat, trying to gain admittance. 
Now put together various things I have 
told you.” ' 

He began checking them off on his fin- 
gers. 

“Number one,” he said: “there was an 
outbreak of disease similiar to that which 
this boy is suffering from at Peshawar, 
and her husband died of it. Number two: 
Mrs. Amworth protested against my mov- 
ing the boy to my house. Number three: 
she, or the demon that inhabits her body, 
a creature powerful and deadly, tried to 
gain admittance. And add this, too: In 
mediaeval times there was an epidemic of 
vampirism here at Maxley. The vampire, 
so the accounts run, was found to be 
Elizabeth Chaston. ... I see you remember 
Mrs. Amworth’s maiden name. Finally, the 
boy is stronger this morning. He would 
certainly not have been alive If he had 
been visited again. And what do you make 
of it?” 

T HERE, was a long silence, during which 
I found this incredible horror assum- 
ing the hues of reality. 

“I have something to add,” I said, “which 
may or may not bear on it. You say that 
the — the spectre went away shortly before 
dawn?” 

“Yes.” 

I told him of my dream, and he smiled 
grimly. 

“Yes, you did well to awake,” he said. 
“That warning came from your subcon- 
scious self, which never wholly slumbers, 
and cried out- to you of deadly danger. 
For two reasons, then, you must help me: 
one to save the others, the second to save 
yourself.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 
“I want you first of all to help me in 
watching this boy, and ensuring that she 
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does not come near him. Eventually I 
want you to help me in tracking the thing 
down, in exposing and destroying it.' It is 
not human: it is an incarnate fiend. What 
steps we shall have - to take I don’t yet 
know.” 

It was now eleven of the forenoon, and 
presently I went across to his house for a 
twelve-hour vigil while he slept, to come 
on duty again that night, so that for the 
next twenty-four hours either Urcombe 
or myself was always in the room where 
the boy, now getting stronger every hour, 
was lying. The day following was Satur- 
day and„a morning of brilliant, pellucid 
weather, and already when I wenfacross 
to his house to resume my duty the stream 
of motors down to Brighton had begun. 

Simultaneously I saw Urcombe with a 
cheerful face, which boded good news of his 
patient, coming out of his house and Mrs. 
Amworth, with a gesture of salutation 
to me and a basket in -her hand,, walking 
up the broad strip of grass which bordered 
the road. There we all three met. I no- 
ticed (and saw that Urcombe noticed it, 
too) that one finger of her left hand was 
bandaged. 

‘‘Good morning to you both,” said she. 
“And I hear your patient is doing well, Mr. 
Urcombe. I have come to bring him a bowl 
of jelly, and to sit with him for an hour. 
He and I are great friends. I am over- 
joyed at his recovery.” 

Urcombe paused a moment, as if mak- 
ing up his mind, and then shot out a 
pointing finger at her. 

“I forbid that,” he said. “You shall not 
sit with him or see him. And you know 
the reason as well as I do.” 

I have never seen so horrible a change 
pass over a human face as that which 
now blanched hers to the colour of a grey 
mist. She put up her hand as if to shield 
herself from that pointing finger, which 
drew the sign of the cross in the air, and 
shrank back cowering on to the road. 
There was a wild hoot from a horn, a 
grinding of brakes, a shout — too late— 
from a passing car, and one long scream 
suddenly, cut short. Her body rebounded 
from the roadway after the first wheel had 
gone over it, and the second ' followed. 
It lay there, quivering and twitching and 
was still. 

She was buried three days afterwards in 
the cemetery outside Maxley, in accord- 
ance with the wishes she had told me that 
she had devised about her interment, 
and the shock which her sudden and awful 
death had caused to the little community 



began by. degrees to pass off. To two peo- 
ple only, Urcombe and myself, the horror 
of it was mitigated from the first by the 
nature of the relief that her death 
brought; but, naturally enough, we kept 
our own counsel, and no hint of what 
greater horror had been thus averted was 
ever let slip. 

But, oddly enough, so it seemd to me, he 
was still not satisfied about something in 
connection with her, and would give no 
answer to my questions on the subject. 
Then as the days of a tranquil mellow 
September and the October that followed 
began to drop away like the leaves of the 
yellowing trees, his uneasiness relaxed. 
But before the entry of November the 
seeming tranquillity broke into hurricane. 

I had been dining one night at the far 
end of the village, and about eleven o’clock 
was walking home again. The moon was 
of an unusual brilliance, rendering all 
. that it shone on as distinct as in some 
etching. I had just come opposite the 
house which Mrs. Amworth had occupied, 
where there was a board up, telling that 
it was to let, when I heard" the click of her 
front gate, and next moment I saw, with a 
sudden chill and quaking of my very spirit, 
that she stood there. Her profile, vividly 
illuminated, .was turned to me, and I could 
not be mistaken in my identification of 
her. She appeared not to see me (indeed 
the shadow of the yew hedge in front of 
her garden enveloped me in its black- • 
ness) and she went swiftly across the road, 
and entered the gate of the house directly 
opposite. There I lost sight of her com- 
pletely. " 

My breath was. coming in short gasps, 
as if I had been running — and now in- 
deed I ran, with fearful backward glances, 
along the hundred yards that separated 
me from my house and Urcombe’s. It was. 
to this that my flying steps took me, and 
next minute I was within. 

“What have you come to tell me?” he 
asked. “Or shall I guess?” 

“You can’t guess,” said I. 

“No; it’s no guess. She has come back 
and you have seen her. Tell me about it.” 
I gave him my story. . 

“That’s Major Pearsall’s house,” he said. 
“Come back with me there at once.” 

“But what can we do?” I asked. 

“I’ve no idea. That’s what we -have got 
to find out.” 

A MINUTE later, we were opposite the 
house. When I had passed it before, 
it was all dark; now lights gleamed from 
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a couple of windows upstairs. Even as we 
faced it, the front door opened, and next 
moment Major Pearsall emerged from the 
gate. He saw us and stopped. 

“I’m on my way to Dr. Ross,” he said 
quickly. ‘‘My wife has been taken suddenly 
ill. She had been in bed an hour when 
I came upstairs, and I found her white as 
a ghost and utterly exhausted. She had 
been to sleep, it seemed— but you will ex- 
cuse me.” 

“One moment, Major," said Urcombe. 
‘‘Was there any mark on her throat?” 

‘‘How did you guess that?” said he. 
“There was: one of those beastly gnats 
must have bitten her twice there. She 
was streaming with blood.” 

‘‘And there’s someone with her?” asked 
Urcombe. 

“Yes, I roused her maid.” 

. He went oil, and Urcombe turned to me. 
“I know now what we have to do,” he said. 
“Change your clothes, and I’ll join you at 
your house.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“I’ll tell you on our way. We’re going 
to the cemetery.” 

He carried a pick, a shovel, and a screw- 
driver when he rejoined me, and wore 
round his shoulders a long coil of rope. As 
we walked, he gave me the outlines of the 
ghastly hour that lay before us. 

“What I have to tell you,” he said, “will 
seem to you now too fantastic for credence, 
but before dawn we shall see whether it 
outstrips reality. By a most fortunate 
happening, you saw the spectre, the astral 
body, whatever you choose to call it, of 
Mrs. .Amworth, going on its grisly busi- 
ness, and therefore, beyond doubt, the 
vampire spirit which abode in her during 
life animates her again in death. That is 
not exceptional — indeed, all these weeks 
since her death I have been expecting 
it. If I am right, we shall find her body 
undecayed and untouched by corruption.” 

“But she has been dead nearly two 
months,” said I. 

“If she had been dead two years, it would 
still be so, if the vampire has possession 
of her. So remember: whatever you see 
done, it will be done not to her, who in the 
natural course would now be feeding the 
grasses above her grave, but to a spirit of 
untold evil and malignancy which gives 
a phantom life to her body.” 

“But what shall I see done?” said I. 

“I will tell you. We know that now, at 
this moment, the vampire clad in her 
mortal semblance is out; dining out. But 
it must get back before dawn, and it will 
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pass into the material form that lies in 
her grave. We must wait for that, and 
then with your help I shall dig up her 
body. If I am right, you will look on her 
as she was in life, with the full vigour 
of the dreadful nutriment she has re- 
ceived pulsing in her veins. And then, 
when dawn has come, and the vampire 
cannot leave the lair of her body, I shall 
strike her with this” — and he pointed to 
his pick— "through the heart, and she, 
who comes to life again only with the 
animation the fiend gives her, she and her 
hellish partner will be dead indeed. Then 
we must bury her again, delivered at 
last.” 

We had come to the cemetery, and in 
the brightness of the moonshine there was 
no difficulty in identifying her grave. It 
lay some twenty yards from the small 
chapel, in the porch of which, obscured by 
shadow, we concealed ourselves. From 
there we had a clear and open sight of the 
grave, and now we must wait till its in- 
fernal visitor returned home. The night 
was warm and windless, yet even if a 
freezing wind had been raging I think I 
should have felt nothing of it, so intense 
was my preoccupation as to what the 
night and dawn would bring. There was 
a bell in the turret of the chapel that 
struck the quarters of the hour. 

The moon had long set, but a twilight of 
stars shone in a clear sky, when five 
o’clock of the morning sounded from the 
turret. A few minutes more passed, and 
then I felt Urcombe’s hand softly nudging 
me; and looking out into the direction of 
his pointing fiinger, I saw that the form of 
a woman, tall and large in build, was ap- 
proaching from the right. Noiselessly, with 
a motion more of gliding and floating than 
walking, she moved across the cemetery to 
the grave which was the centre of our 
observation. She moved round it as if to 
be certain of its Identity, and for a mo- 
ment stood directly facing us. In the grey- 
ness to which now my eyes had grown ac- 
customed I could easily see her face. 

She drew her hand across her mouth as 
if wiping it, and broke into a chuckle of 
such laughter as made my hair stir on my 
head. Then she leaped on to the grave, 
holding her hands high above her head, 
and inch by inch disappeared into the 
earth. Urcombe’s hand was laid on my 
arm, in an injunction to keep still, but 
now he removed it. 

"Come,” he said. 

With pick and shovel and rope we went 
to the grave. The earth was light and 
(Continued on page 129) 
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That night the Baron dreamt of many a wo; 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon , and large coffin-worm. 
Were long be-nightmared. 

— Keats 
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T T NHAPPY is he to whom the memo- 
1 I ries of childhood bring only fear and 
sadness. Wretched is he who looks 
back upon lone hours in vast and dismal 
chambers with brown hangings and mad- 
dening rows of antique books, or upon 
awed watches in twilight groves of gro- 
tesque, gigantic, and vine-encumbered 
trees that silently wave twisted branches 
far aloft. Such a lot the gods gave to me — 
to me ; the dazed, the disappointed; the 
barren, the broken. And yet I am strangely 
content and cling desperately to those 
sere memories, when my mind momentar- 
ily threatens to reach beyond to the other. 

I know not where I was born, save that 
the castle was infinitely old and infinitely 
horrible, full of dark passages and having 
high ceilings where the eye could find only 
cobwebs and shadows. The stones In the 
crumbling corridors seemed always hide- 
ously damp; there was an accursed smell 
everywhere, as of the piled-up corpses of 
dead generations. It was never light, so 
that I used sometimes to light candles and 
gaze steadily at them for relief, nor was 
there any sun outdoors, since the terrible 
trees grew high above the topmost acces- 
sible tower. There was one black tower 
which reached above the trees into the un- 
known outer sky, but that was partly ru- 
ined and could not be ascended save by 
a well-nigh impossible climb up the sheer 
wall, stone by stone. 

I must have lived years in this place, 
but I cannot measure the time. Beings 



must have cared for my needs, yet I can 
not recall any person except myself, or 
anything alive but the noiseless rats and 
bats and spiders. I think that whoever 
nursed me must have been shockingly 
aged, since my first conception of a living 
person was that of something mockingly 
like myself, yet distorted, shriveled, and 
decaying like the castle. To me there was 
nothing grotesque in the bones and skele- 
tons that strewed some of the stone crypts 
deep down among the foundations. I fan- 
tastically associated these things with 
everyday events, and thought them more 
natural than the colored pictures of living 
beings which I found in many of the moldy 
books. 

From such books I learned all that I 
know. No teacher urged or guided me, and 
I do not recall hearing any human voice 
in all those years — not even my own; for 
although I had read of speech, I had never 
thought to try to speak aloud. My aspect 
was a matter equally unthought of, for 
there were no mirrors in the castle, and I 
merely regarded myself by instinct as akin 
to the youthful figures I saw drawn and 
painted in the books. I felt conscious of 
youth because I remembered so little. 

Outside, across the putrid moat and un- 
der the dark mute trees, I would often lie 
and dream for hours about what I read 
in the books; and would longingly picture 
myself amidst gay crowds in the sunny 
world beyond the endless forest. Once I 
tried to escape from the forest, but as I 
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“Now I ride with the mocking and friendly 
ghouls on the night-wind.” 
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went farther from the castle the shade 
grew denser and the air was filled with 
brooding fear; so I ran frantically back lest 
I lose my way in a labyrinth of nighted 
silence. 

So through endless twilights I dreamed 
and waited, though I knew not what I 
waited for. Then in the shadowy solitude 
my longing for light grew so frantic that 
I could rest no more, and I lifted entreat- 
ing hands to the single black ruined tower 
that reached above the forest into the un- 
known outer sky. And at last I resolved to 
scale that tower, fall though I might; since 
it were better to glimpse the sky and per- 
ish, than to live without ever beholding 
day. 

In the dank twilight I climbed the worn 
and aged stone stairs till I reached the 
level where they ceased, and thereafter 
clung perilously to small footholds leading 
upward. Ghastly and terrible was that 
dead, . stairless cylinder of rock; black, 
ruined, and deserted, and sinister with 
startled bats whose wings made no noise. 
But more ghastly and terrible still was the 
slowness of my progress; for climb as I 
might, the darkness overhead grew no 
thinner, and a new chill as of haunted and 
venerable mold assailed me. I shivered as 
I wondered why I did not reach the light, 
and would have looked down had I dared. 
I fancied that night had come suddenly 
upon me, and vainly groped with one free 
hand for a window embrasure, that I might 
peer out and above, and try to judge the 
height I had attained. 

All at once, after an Infinity of awe- 
some, sightless crawling up that concave 
and desperate precipice, I felt my head 
touch a solid thing, and I knew I must have 
gained the roof, or at least some kind of 
floor. In the darkness I raised my free 
hand and tested the barrier, finding it 
stone and immovable. Then came a deadly 
circuit of the tower, clinging to whatever 
holds the slimy wall could give; till finally 
my testing hand found the barrier yielding, 
and I turned upward again, pushing the 
slab or door with my head as I used both 
hands in my fearful ascent. 

There was no light revealed above, and 
as my hands went higher I knew that my 
climb was for the nonce ended; since the 
slab was the trap-door of an aperture lead- 
ing to a level stone surface of greater cir- 
cumference than the lower tower, no doubt 
the floor of some lofty and capacious ob- 
servation chamber. I crawled through 
carefully, and tried to prevent the heavy 
slab from falling back into place, but failed 



in the latter attempt. As I lay exhausted 
on the stone floor I heard the eery echoes 
of its fall, but hoped when necessary to 
pry it up again. 

Believing I was now at a prodigious 
height, far above the accursed branches of 
the wood, I dragged myself up from the 
floor and fumbled about for windows, that 
I might look for the first time upon the 
sky, and the moon and stars of which I 
had read. But on every hand I was dis- 
appointed; since all that I found were vast 
shelves of marble, bearing odious oblong 
boxes of disturbing size. More and more I 
reflected, and wondered what hoary secrets 
might abide in this high, apartment so 
many eons cut off from the castle below. 
Then unexpectedly my hands came upon 
a doorway, where hung a portal of stone, 
rough with strange chiseling. Trying it, I 
found it locked; and with a supreme burst 
of strength I overcame all obstacles and 
dragged it open inward. As I did so there 
came to me the purest ecstasy I have ever 
known; for shining tranquilly through an 
ornate grating of iron, and down a short 
stone passageway of steps that ascended 
from the newly- found doorway, was the 
radiant full moon, which I had never be- 
fore seen save in dreams and in vague 
visions I dared not call memories. 

F ANCYING now that I had attained the 
very pinnacle of the castle, I com- 
menced to rush up the few steps beyond 
the door; but the sudden veiling of the 
moon by a cloud caused me to stumble, 
and I felt my way more slowly In the dark. 
It was still very dark when I reached the 
grating — which I tried carefully and found 
unlocked, but which I did not open for 
fear of falling from the amazing height to 
which I had climbed. Then the moon came 
out. 

Most demoniacal of all shocks is that 
of the abysmally unexpected and gro- 
tesquely unbelievable. Nothing I had be- 
fore undergone could compare in terror 
with what I now saw; with the bizarre 
marvels that sight implied. The sight itself 
was as- simple as it was . stupefying, for 
it was merely this: Instead of a dizzying 
prospect of tree tops seen from a lofty emi- 
nence, there stretched around me on the 
level through the grating nothing less 
than the solid ground, decked and diversi- 
fied by marble slabs and columns, and 
overshadowed by an ancient stone church, 
whose ruined spire gleamed spectrally in 
the moonlight. 

Half unconscious, I opened the grating 
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and staggered out upon the white gravel 
path that stretched away In two direc- 
tions. My mind, stunned and chaotic as 
it was, still held the frantic craving for 
light; and not even the fantastic wonder 
which had happened could stay my course. 

I neither knew nor cared whether my ex- 
perience was insanity, dreaming, or magic; 
but was determined to gaze on brilliance 
and gayety at any cost. 

I knew not who I w'as or what I was, or 
what my surroundings might be;, though 
■as I continued to stumble along I became . 
conscious of a kind of fearsome latent 
memory that made my progress not whoily 
fortuitous. I passed under an arch out of 
that region of slabs and columns, and wan- 
dered through the open country; some- 
times following the visible road, but some- 
times leaving it curiously to tread across 
meadows where only occasional ruins be- 
spoke the ancient presence of a forgotten 
road. J 

Once I swam across a swift river where 
crumbling, mossy masonry told of a bridge 
long vanished. 

Over two hours must have passed before 
I reached what seemed to be my goal, a 



venerable ivied castle in a thickly wooded 
park, maddeningly familiar, yet full of 
perpiexing strangeness to me. I saw the 
moat was filled in, and that some of the 
well-known towers were demolished; whilst 
new wings existed to confuse the beholder. 
But what I observed with chief interest 
and delight were the open windows — gor- 
geously ablaze with light and sending forth 
sound of the gayest revelry. Advancing to 
one of these I looked in and saw an oddly 
dressed company, indeed; making merry, 
and speaking brightly to one another. I 
had never, seemingly, heard human speech 
before and could guess only vaguely what 
was said. Some of the faces seemed to hold 
expressions that brought up incredibly re- 
mote recollections, others .were utterly 
alien. 

I now stepped through the low window 
into the brilliantly lighted room, stepping 
as I did so from my single bright moment 
of hope to my "Blackest convulsion of de- 
spair and realization. The nightmare was 
quick to come, for as I entered, there oc- 
curred immediately one of the most ter- 
rifying demonstrations I had ever con- 
ceived. 



IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

THE TIME MACHINE J|J 

By H. G. Wells 

“I resolved to mount to the summit of a crest . . . where I could get a wider 
view of this our planet in the Year 802,701 A.D.” So speaks the Time Traveler — 
no other than the great H. G. Wells himself, who has in his' lifetime all but taken 
wondering humanity to the moon, with his amazing powers of description. . . . 

Don’t miss this wonderful story of. a man’s adventure in a world no one now 
alive will ever see. ... 

DONOVAN’S BRAIN 

By Kurt Siodmak 
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A brain that functioned outside its body — a 
gruesome but perfect triumph of science . . . 
and a heartless scientist. Except for one thing 
. . . the brain that he played with was geared 
to play a deadly game of chess with the help- 
less minds of men! 

The big August issue will be on all news- 
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Scarcely had I crossed the sill when 
there descended upon the whole company 
a sudden and unheralded fear of hideous 
intensity, distorting every face and evok- 
ing the most horrible screams from nearly 
every throat. 

Flight was universal, and in the clamor 
and panic several fell in a swoon and were 
dragged away by their madly fleeing com- 
panions. Many covered their eyes with 
their hands, and plunged blindly and 
awkwardly in their race to escape, over- 
turning furniture and stumbling against 
the walls before they managed to reach 
one of the many doors. 

The cries were shocking; and as I stood 
in the brilliant apartment alone and dazed, 
listening to their vanishing echoes, I trem- 
bled at the thought of what might lurk 
near me unseen. At a casual inspection the 
room seemed deserted, but when I moved 
toward one of the alcoves I thought I de- 
tected a presence there — a hint of motion 
beyond the golden-arched doorway leading 
to another and somewhat similar room. As 
I approached the arch I began to perceive 
the presence more clearly; and then, with 
the first and last sound I ever uttered — a 
ghastly ululation that revolted me almost 
as poignantly as its noxious cause — I be- 
held in full, frightful vividness the incon- 
ceivable, indescribable, and unmentionable 
monstrosity which had by its simple ap- 
pearance changed a merry company to a 
herd of delirious fugitives. 

I can not even hint what it was like, 
for it was a compound of all that is un- 
clean, uncanny, unwelcome, abnormal, and 
detestable. It was the ghoulish shade of de- 
cay, antiquity, and desolation; the putrid, 
dripping eidolon of unwholesome revela- 
tion, the awful baring of that which the 
merciful earth should always hide. God 
knows it was not of this world — or no longer 
of this world — yet to my horror I saw in its 
eaten-away and bone-revealing outlines 
a leering, abhorrent travesty on the hu- 
man shape; and in its moldy, disintegrat- 
ing apparel an unspeakable quality that 
chilled me even more. 

I was almost paralyzed, but not too much 
so to make a feeble effort toward flight; a 
backward stumble which failed to break 
the spell in which the nameless, voiceless 
monster held me. My eyes, bewitched by 
the glassy orbs which stared loathesomely 
into them, refused to close; though they 
were mercifully blurred, and showed the 
terrible object but indistinctly after the 
first shock. I tried to raise my hand to 
shut out the sight, yet so stunned were my 



nerves that my arm could not fully obey 
my will. The attempt, however, was 
enough to disturb my balance; so that I 
had to stagger forward several steps to 
avoid falling. As I did so I became suddenly 
and agonizingly aware of the nearness of 
the carrion thing, whose hideous hollow 
breathing I half fancied I could hear. 
Nearly mad, I found myself yet able to 
throw out a hand to ward off the fetid 
apparition which pressed so close; when 
in one cataclysmic second of cosmic night- 
marishness and hellish accident my fingers 
touched the rotting outstretched paw of 
the monster beneath the golden arch. 

I did not shriek, but all the fiendish 
ghouls that ride the night-wind shrieked 
for me as in that second there crashed 
down upon my mind a single and fleeting 
avalanche of soul-annihilating memory. I 
knew in that second all that had been; I 
remembered beyond the frightful castle 
and the trees, and recognized the altered 
edifice in which I now stood; I recognized, 
most terrible of all, the unholy abomina- 
tion that stood leering before me as I 
withdrew my sullied fingers from its own. 

But in the cosmos there is balm as 
well as bitterness, and that balm is ne- 
penthe. 

In the supreme horror of that second I 
forget what had horrified me, and the 
burst of black memory vanished in a chaos 
of echoing images. In a dream I fled from 
that haunted and accursed pile, and ran 
swiftly and silently in the moonlight. 

When I returned to the churchyard 
place of marble and went down the steps 
I found the stone trap-door immovable; 
but I was not sorry, for I had hated the an- 
tique castle and the trees. Now I ride with 
the mocking and friendly ghouls on the 
night-wind, and play by day amongst the 
catacombs of Nephren-Ka in the sealed 
and unknown valley of Hadoth by the Nile. 
I know that light is not for me, save that 
of the moon over the rock tombs of Neb, 
nor any gayety save the unnamed feasts 
of Nitokris beneath the Great Pyramid; 
yet in my new wildness and freedom I al- 
most welcome the bitterness of alienage. 

For although nepenthe has calmed me, 
I know always that I am an outsider; a 
stranger in this century and among those 
who are still men. This I have known ever 
since I stretched out my fingers to the 
abomination within the great gilded 
frame; stretched out my fingers and 
touched a cold and unyielding surface of 
polished glass. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
you have published in the past year. (Even 
though it is in a February issue, it came out 
in December) . 

Miss Gnaedinger, may I congratulate you on 
the blurbs for the stories? I enjoy them as 
much as the novels, even if — as usual — there 
is little connection between the two. 

If I am not being repetitious, I shall reiter- 
ate my request for Arthur Stringer’s wonderful 
fantasy “The Woman Who Couldn’t Die.” 

Other desired (and desirable) stories are 
“The Screaming Lake” by S. Fowler Wright, 
and “Tros of Samothrace” by Talbot Mundy. 

Please, a cover by Bok! He is seen all too 
seldom in the magazines these days. And, 
when shall you give us another Finlay Port- 
folio? 

And why no Editor’s page, or at least com- 
ments on the letters? We fans hardly know 
you. You are like a “voice from out of the 
mist” when you do speak. 

I enjoy every single issue of your three- 
now four— fantasy magazines. If the stories 
don’t always live up to expectations, there are 
the illustrations, covers, and letter columns to 
give us solace. 

Just continue as you are now, 

Robert E. Briney. 

561 W. Western Ave., 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Editor's Note : “The Woman Who Couldn't Die " 
by Arthur Stringer, is scheduled for a near 
future issue, so your repetition did a lot of 
good. It is a wonderful fantasy. 

Lady Wants to Trade 

I've been reading your stories for several 
years and they’re all good books. 

I’ve a list of the mags I have and I would 
like to trade them if I could, because i don’t 
want to throw them away. 

If anybody wants to trade I’ll be glad to 
send them if they want to pay the costs. I’d 
like the mags of ’39-’40 or ’41 and ’42 if they 
have them. Send self addressed, stamped en- 
velope for list. 

Thelma Christopher. 

965 S. Indiana Ave., 

Kankakee, 111. 

Need Rare Fantasy? 

I have a number of good, hard-to-get fan- 
tasy books which I will sell, many from Eng- 
land, all in good condition. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for the list. 

Stephen J. Takacs. 

45 Fourth Ave., 

New York 3, 

N.Y. 

Science Fantasy Society 

I still can’t very well get over your remark- 
able presentation in the Feb. issue of F.F.M., 
referring of course to that ethereal classic by 
Haggard. “Morning Star.” Out of 45 or more 



works of fantasy literature written by H. R. 
Haggard, it would be hard to determine the 
best most suitable for presentation in F.F.M., 
since you have already brought to the public 
some of his finest classics; but believe you me, 
if there are any others as good or comparable 
to “Morning Star,” or, “Allan and the Ice- 
Gods,” see if it can be procured for publication 
soon. But, without the least doubt. Haggard 
has no competition from any other present or 
past author of the macabre and of fantasy 
when it comes to points of special interest 
wherein are backgrounds of Egyptianesque 
settings and descriptions of dynasties long 
departed but not forgotten by the lovers of 
ancient civilizations. 

Even with today’s present ways and methods 
of advanced archaeology, few can even guess 
how the ancients of the Nile regions lived, ex- 
cept from what can be deduced through ex- 
aminations and translations of hieroglyphics 
from worn tablets and mottled time-worn 
sheets of crumbling papyrus, which bear only 
recorded incidents irrelevant to the domestic 
and political affairs of civilizations that were in 
their prime when Athens was only a hamlet. 

Yet, what the Rosseta Stone had done for 
the enlightenment of the world in regard to 
the undecipherable symbols inscribed eras 
before Christ, Haggard has done the same to the 
connoisseurs and collectors of imaginative 
literature by presenting very credible factors 
of “what might” have been the world of thou- 
sands of years B. C. I think that if someone 
wished to sell H. Rider Haggard books with 
the ancient Egyptian twist in them, a very 
apt and illustrative commercial might be: 
“Want to take a sight-seeing tour of Ancient 
Egypt and see the Pyramids as they first were, 
watch the rites of the priests as they deliver 
the burnt offering? Then, why wait, try a 
Haggard tale if you want a treat instead of a 
treatment!” .... Well, all that’s left that can 
be said is that the editorial staffs of F.F.M., 
F.N., S.S.S. and A. Merritt's Mag. Of Fantasy 
don't give treatments, but real honest-to-good- 
ness treats, especially when it comes to novels. 

The short-story was far above average this 
month, and it seems as if you did remarkably 
well in selecting Machen’s “Strange Occurrence 
in Clerkenwell.” 

I must at this time, though, raise my voice 
in an avowal of disapproval over the readers 
and fans wishing for “end-of-the-world” or 
“civilization-into- barbarism” to be completely 
deleted from future selections, as they happen 
to be, through a poll I conducted, the form 
of stories that fans most prefer to read; and 
can you blame them with such past presenta- 
tions as “The 25th Hour;” “The Afterglow,” 
“The Greatest Adventure” and others of that 
high standard? “Variety is the spice of life,” 
but let’s have an equal amount of such yarns 
as the above with other themes as well. 

“The Readers’ Viewpoint” has and always 
will be one of my old favorites, but can cer- 
tainly use more room one way or the other, 
since it’s not as large as it once was. Please 
expand either the mag or our “Readers’ View- 
point,” huh! 

Before concluding, I would like to inform 
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the rest of my fellow readers that membership 
is available in the Science-Fantasy Society to 
those interested in correspondence and swap- 
ping with those of mutual interests in ST 
Fantasy fandom. At this point we have our 
official club publications and fanzines, and 
we expect even more to become officialized 
soon. Included also in our S.F.S. is a “Low- 
Rate SF Book Service” to members wherein 
can be acquired popular works of science-fan- 
tasy literature at savings that only we are 
authorized to give to our members. The only 
requirements in becoming a member is that 
one must have an interest in correspondence, 
swapping and take an active interest in fan- 
dom. Other details will be promptly sent to 
any and all readers and fans interested in 
membership. Kindly include a three cent 
stamp if possible. 

STFantastically yours, 

Calvin Thos. Beck. 

Director of the 
Science -Fantasy Society 

P. O. Box 1571, 

Grand Central Station, 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Appreciation of Haggard 

F.F.M. has given me excellent reading en- 
tertainment during 1949. The recap shows 
stories by London, Shiel, Vivian, Collins and 
two by Marshall, and no reasonable person 
could ask for more. I liked Shiel ’s story the 
least, but it was a fine tale, nevertheless, and 
the fact that I enjoyed the others more is 
not intended as adverse criticism aimed at 
“The Purple Cloud.” 

You are starting off 1950 with a story by 
Rider Haggard, which will be the best thing 
you have published since 1948. Haggard’s care- 
ful writing and revision eliminated from his 
tales most of the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions that all too frequently mar the stories of 
the average writer — and some who are sup- 
posed to be above the average. I am in favor 
of more stories by Haggard in F.F.M. His 
plots were carefully planned and plausibly de- 
veloped, and their action so well timed that the 
reader is seldom conscious of lagging or hurry- 
ing. He wrote a lot of fiction between 1885 
and 1925, and the reader who doesn’t like his 
stories is hard indeed to satisfy. 

Since I know you are interested in the 
honest reactions of your readers, here are my 
impressions of F.F.M. for 1949; Covers and 
stories, as a whole, better than in 1948. In- 
side illustrating also somewhat better, with 
Finlay apparently beginning to snap out of his 
slump,, although his pictures would be better 
liked if drawn to coincide more fully with the 
story. Inside arrangement good. Plenty of 
good, sensible comment by the readers in their 
department, with not too much griping and 
gushing. And the letter from the editor which 
has appeared regularly lately was very much 
needed by the magazine and is welcome to 
the fans, as Without it there seemed to exist 
an aloofness by the publishers that created a 
disagreeable impression. Are you going to 
keep up the good work, editrix? 



No doubt you are interested in story prefer- 
ences, so here are mine; In the order named, 
give me prehistoric, ancient race, lost race and 
world destruction fiction. I definitely like the 
untrimmed edges. On receipt of a new issue, 
I first of all check pictures, then read the 
fan comment, look up the title for the next 
issue and read the feature story. I often pass 
up the shorts. 

I need a great many magazines of all kinds 
to complete my collections to my satisfaction, 
and I’ll buy, or swap, clothbound books by 
Haggard or others for magazines that I need 
in nice condition with both covers and I do 
need a lot)*. Will answer all correspondence 
promptly. 

Sincerely, 

J. P. Guinon. 

P. O. Box 214, 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Great Haggard — Great Finlay 

Thank you very much for again printing a 
novel by the “King of the Fantasy Writers.” 
Of course I am talking about your Feb. issue. 
“Morning Star” has long been a favorite of 
mine. 

H. Rider Haggard has a quality about his 
works that I think no other such writer has 
ever accomplished. He successfully weaves a 
unique plot in every story of his, which never 
fails to leave you breathless. All this he gives 
you and much more too. His stories never 
fail to give you some deep understanding of his 
characters. He weaves his spell so well that 
very seldom can a person put down one of 
his books without first becoming better ac- 
quainted with that particular branch of anti- 
quity, whether it be real or fictional. 

Finlay’s pictures were superb. He is just as 
great a master at his trade as Haggard is at 
painting beautiful word pictures. 

Arthur Machen’s story was fair. It was not 
as good as his “Novel of the Black Seal.” 

Now to get down to business. I have, as 
you already probably guessed, been long a 
fan of Haggard. You have released about a 
month ago a magazine which will carry the 
works of Merritt. How about a mag for 
Haggard? He has written about 48 fantasy 
novels and a few shorts. If you published one 
of his stories every issue, and issued the maga- 
zine once every two months as you do most 
of your mags you would have enough material 
to last you for about 8 or 9 years. 

I have as complete a collection of his works 
as my means allows, 30 novels, including “When 
the World Shook,” “Red Eve,” “Treasure of the 
Lake,” and “Allan’s Wife.” 

All in favor of this proposal, please write 
me. 

Plenty of continued success, 

Roger Kelson. 

627 Robinson, 

San Diego, Calif. 

P.S. I would like to find someone that has 
some back issues to get rid of, either by selling 
them. or by trading them. I am interested in 
any issue of any magazine, Fantasy or Science 
Fiction, before 1940. Send a list of what you 
have to offer, and I will answer. 
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“Morning Star” Engrossing 

Spread out in front of me are the six iso a 

of F.F.M. published in 1949. If I may, I’d like 
.to say a bit about them. I know I’m a little 
late, but I waited so long to venture into 
“Ogden’s Strange Story,” that it was too late 
to write in. More about that story later. 

You started out the year with your best 
and worst stories. As I have said before, “Angel 
, Island” was wonderfully beautiful. Ill say no 
more for fear I’ll be carried away. “The 
Scarlet Plague,” oddly enough, the most boring 
iStory, occasioned the best coyer of the year. 
“Dian of the Lost Land” is something easily 
read, easily forgotten. “The Purple Cloud” 
was a powerful story, but — oh so hard to 
plow through. Its printing was a service to 
fans, though. 

I can’t seem to think of anything to say about 
“Valley of Silent Men.” It was interesting, but 
I don’t think I’ll ever read it again. That 
seems to go for “The Starkenden Quest,” too. 
The two stories were very similar, too similar 
I thought, for successive issues. The two covers 
were different though. The “Valley’s” cover 
ran “Plague” a close second with its beautiful 
use of soft colors. The “Starkenden” cover 
was — cluttered— I think .is the word. 

“Ogden's Strange Story” was the worst story 
of ’49 in my opinion. I skimmed through it 
quickly. If I hadn’t, I’m afraid I would have 
bogged down in the middle. This cover was 
also a bit crowded. 

The shorts and novelettes were uniformly 
insipid, except for St. Clair’s and “Black But- 
terflies”. 

Finlay carried off illustrating honors with 
“Black Butterflies” and a couple of those for 
the Collins story. Bok came close. What little 
he did was beautiful. 

Looking back over the field, we find six 
fantasy novels in six issues. (Some may say 
“The Purple Cloud” was S-F, but the cloud 
itself was too unlikely, to be scientific, in my 
opinion) . I don’t mind the fantasy, but “variety 
is the spice of life”, as you perhaps have heard. 

Remember how “The Undying Monster” was 
applauded? Another horror story would he 
welcome. 

And does it seem fair to have two of Mar- 
shall’s yarns? One, in my estimation, was a 
complete failure. 

Looking back, we see six covers by Lawrence. 
It would be so wonderful to see a Finlay cover 
with all of his trademarks — bubble?, flashes, 
sparkles, etc. and — dare I whisper it? — perhaps 
a Bok cover? Think of the tons of mail that 
would bring forth! It would make 1950 a real 
banner year for fans, believe me. 

Well, nineteen forty-nine will always remain 
for me the year F.F.M. published “Angel 
Island”. Otherwise, it’s been a satisfying, if 
not a wonderful, year. 

When, and if, this is published, it will be the 
middle of 1950, but I'd still like to make sorrie 
suggestions v for stories. 

For a little light fantasy (is it asking the 
impossible?), it would be wonderful to see 
T. H. White’s “fantasies” — “The 111- Made 
Knight”, “Witch in the Wood”, or even “Sword 



in the Stone”. And, for the far future, when 
Shasta’s edition has gone out of print, couldn’t 
“The World Below” be wonderfully illustrated 
by Finlay? I’ve given up hope of seeing Staple- 
don’s two great epics in F.F.M. — I can imagine 
the casual reader’s reaction! For the shorts, the 
weird fans would like “The Cat of the Cane 
Brake”. For the Fantasy fans, de la Mare’s 
“Broomsticks” is a humorous treat. 

Now a request— will anyone with the first two 
T. H. White books mentioned above for sale 
please contact me? I’d also like Unknowns that 
aren’t at sky-high prices. 

And finally a note on your first issue of 1950. 
The cover was jewel-like (Ah— those colors), 
the story, “Morning Star”, was deeply engross- 
ing, and the illos were Finlay at his gorgeous 
best! Not so the short— the story was fumbling 
and incoherent, and was that moldy thing a 
Bok! Ugh! 

Bill Searles. 

827 Nathan Hale Road, 

West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Glad to See Haggard 



Enclosed please find check for one dollar and 
fifty cents, for which please send me one year’s 
numbers of good old F.F.M., beginning with the 
current one. I understand that Haggard is 
featured in it again, which should mean more 
kudos for you. I am sure that this writer is 
-really appreciated by most of us who are your 



readers » 

Hope to see Olaf Stapledon represented soon 
by “Last and First Men;” H. F. Heard by 
“Dromenon”; M. P. Shiel by “The House of 
Sounds.” , . , « 

How about an article in each issue bused 
on the fantastic events of real life? Would 
like to see some more reader comment on this. 

Have about a hundred back copies of Amaz- 
ing Stories which I no longer need, at tally 
fantastic low prices. Please send want lists. 



19 Manville St., 
Waterbary, Conn. 



Finlay His Favorite 

I have just finished 'reading the Feb. issue 
of F.F.M. In my opinion “Morning Star” is 
one of the best stories you’ve published since 
I began reading F.F.M. in' Oct. 1948. 

But my real reason for this letter is the 
double spread on pages 98-99. It was wonder- 
ful, colossal . . . stupendous. (I could go on 
forever, but I guess by now you have the idea 
I liked it). Finlay Rides Again! Finlay has 
always been my favorite artist (although Bok, 
Leydenfrost, and^ Lawrence are close rivals) 
but this is one of the best he’s ever done. And 
I was thinking Finlay was slipping! ! 

The cover? It was the best one you’ve ever 
had on F.F.M. (or F.N. either) since I began 
reading your mags. 

Hey, what gives? Isn’t there anything I can 
beef about in this ish? Oh, yeah, the short. I 
couldn’t finish it. This is worth reprinting? I 
guess someone must have liked it, though— or 
it wouldn't have been printed in the first place. 
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I’d like to hear from other fans around my 
own age. (16). 

Neil Graham. 



R. R. #4 Mitchell, 
Ontario, Canada. 



South Africa Needs Help 

I am writing to ask what must seem to you 
to be a very extraordinary request, the reason 
for which I cannot at the present moment di- 
vulge. Firstly, however, let me congratulate 
you on that very fine magazine Famous Fan- 
tastic Mysteries. You have my best wishes for 
every success in the new year. 

However, to get back to this request of mine. 
Would one of your readers please be good 
enough to write giving me full details on the 
game of shooting craps? I require this informa- 
tion rather urgently — all details, including how 
to shoot craps, the rules of the game, even the 
slang names used to describe the figures on the 
dice. If you or one of your readers will be good 
enough to send me these details together (if 
possible) with the dice, I shall do my very 
best to send over the necessary payment. Thank 
you. 

Another thing is this. I have always been 
an avid reader of Famous Fantastic Mysteries 
when I could manage to get the magazine. As 
you know, stringent import restrictions have 
been placed on us by the South African govern- 
ment, and the result is that very, very few 
magazines are coming in to the country, and 
those that do manage to trickle through the 
ban are sold out within an hour of being put 
on the newsstands. This of course has left me 
cold with regard to being able to get regular 
supplies of your magazine. 

I know that your readers probably hoard 
their copies like gold (I know I do) so I 
would not presume to ask them to send me 
their copies. But if anyone would be good 
enough to perhaps buy an extra copy when 
they get theirs, and send the extra copy over 
to me addressed direct, I would be very grate- 
ful and willing to send over South African 
mags, in exchange or other South African 
souvenirs. 

I am really very serious over all this, espe- 
cially the crap shooting, odd as it may sound 
to you, and I would appreciate your co-opera- 
tion. 

(Miss) Eileen M. Lusted. 

426 Clark Road, 

Durban, 

Natal, South Africa. 



Can Yon Help Him? 

I am trying to trace the titles of every book, 
serial, and short story that George Allan Eng- 
land ever wrote. I have found 23 titles; just 
the titles, not the stories themselves. If any 
reader has any information on this subject, I 
wish that he would communicate with me. 

I am also trying to trace the titles of all 
stories written by Homer Eon Flint, Philip 
Fisher, and Austin Hall. 

If any reader has copies of Langley Searles’ 
Fantasy Commentator for sale, will he please 
communicate with me, stating the issues and 



the price he is asking? For Information in re- 
gard to all fantasy ever printed in any maga- 
zine — titles, authors, details of plots, etc— I can 
recommend this monumental piece of work to 



anyone. 

7 Arnold St., 
Quincy 69, Mass. 



Harold F. Keating. 



Very Interesting Viewpoint 

This is my first effort at a letter to the editor 
in over 20 years of reading Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries, Fantastic Novels , and nearly all the 
other Science Fiction and mystery magazines* 

I have always been satisfied to just sit back 
and read, and when I finished the magazine, 
to pass it on to some other fan to enjoy, as 
I enjoyed it. 

I always read the Readers’ Viewpoint first, 
and can never understand why some of your 
readers crab at some of the issues. I wish they 
would explain to me how it is possible to im- 
prove on material which has become almost 
“classical” over the years. 

The shorts are nearly all good. 

I have noticed lately, in letters, increased 
plaintive requests for back numbers. 

Having recently emptied my attic of an 
accumulation of stuff, I have uncovered about 
200 copies of various Science- Fiction magazines 
dating back to 1940. About 20 copies of F.F.M. 
back to 1941, and 10 copies of the more recent 
F.N. 

The rest comprise: 48 copies of Amazing back 
to 1941. 34 copies of Fantastic Adventures , and 
various copies of Thrilling Wonder, Startling , 
Astonishing, Super, Future Fantastic, Weird, 
Planet, also one lone copy of Captain Future, 
vintage 1941. 

Nearly all the Merritt stories are among the 
F.F.M. copies, also “Palos of the Dog Star 
Pack,” and a few by George Allan England. 

I would rather that your foreign readers got 
first crack at these, and I will swap them for 
foreign stamps, mint or used. 

I will answer all letters I may receive, should 
you print this in the Readers’ Viewpoint, and 
may the early bird get the fattest worm. 

Robert Rothstein. 

623 W. 170th St., 

New York 32, N. Y. 



Wants “Palos” Issues 

I have been a reader of Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries and Fantastic Novels since you 
started publication. I think that you are tops 
in your field. I think that three of the best 
stories you have published are the Palos 
trilogy. 

I have unfortunately lost two of these stories. 
“Palos of the Dog Star Pack,” F.F.M., published 
October, 1941, and “The Mouthpiece of Zitu,” 
November, 1942. If any of the readers of this 
column have these two back issues for sale I 
will be glad to pay $1.50 apiece for same. 

C. R. Cooper, Supt 

Paintsville Gas and 
Water Systems, 

Box 286, 

Paintsville, Kentucky. 



THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 
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Dec. Issue All Good 

Just a few belated remarks on your Decem- 
ber issue. 

“Ogden’s Strange Story” was a good piece of 
fantasy. It was written with a rare understand- 
ing of the wilds and the creatures of the wilds. 
Especially interesting were Mr. Marshall’s ex- 
planations of how certain habits of modem man 
are the result of instinct handed down by 
heredity from the time of the cave man. On 
the whole it was a pretty good yam, certainly 
not below the usual F.F.M. standards. 

“No Man’s Land” was the star of this issue, 
though. A real classic, to my way of think- 
ing. Its well-devised plot and demon-haunted 
atmosphere combined to make it one of my 
all-time favorites. 

I think “What Was It?” is a trifle too well 
known for your magazine. Still, it is good 
enough to re-read and a pretty good choice 
after all. 

“Jamieson” was a perfect end to a perfect 
issue. 

Now for a general review of '49 as an F.F.M., 
year: 

Best Novel— “The Purple Cloud” by M. P. 
ShieL 

Two best Novelettes— (1) 1st prize, gold 
plated B.E.M. to: “No Man’s Land” by John 
Buchan. (2) 2n$ prize, silver plated B.E.M. to: 
“The Scarlet Plague” by Jack London. 

Two best shorts — (1) “The Counter Charm” 
by Margaret St. Clair. (2) “What Was It?” by 
Fitz- James O’Brien. 

Best cover — A gold-plated, ruby-studded 
paintbrush to Lawrence for his August cover 
for “The Valley of Silent Men,” 

Best six interior pics — (1) Grand prize to 
Hannes Bok’s Monsters, pg. Ill of the Aug. 
ish. (2) Close second to Leydenfrost’s pg. 99 
for “No Man’s Land,” Dec. (3) Virgil Finlay’s 
Dian. pg. 23, April. (4) Lawrence’s ALoyie. pg. 
35, June. (5) Lawrence’s pg. 10 & 11 spread for 
“Purple Cloud.” (6) Finlay’s pg. 57 for April. 

There you have it, the F.F.M. story for ’49. 

Oh, yeh, a special prise to “The Three,” the 
best piece of poetry you have published all 
year (heh!). 

I have the following items for trade: “The 
Flames” and “Death Into Life” by Oiaf Staple- 
don (I believe they are English first editions), 
“Shadows of Ecstasy” by Charles Williams 
(English edition) a first edition of “Deluge” 
by S. Fowler Wright, and a copy of “The 
Viearion” by Gardner Hunting. Any offers? 

Bill Calabrese 
(He - Who-Chuckled) . 

52 Pacific St., 

Stamford, Conn, 

Wants More of the Same 

It was with great enjoyment and satisfaction 
that I read the current issue of F.F.M. , namely, 
“Morning Star” by Haggard. 

He has long been one of my favorite authors 
and he surely could put across a story about 
ancient Egypt which no modern author can 
approach. 

Give us more of that type of story. 



I am a faithful reader of both F.F.M. and 
Fantastic Novels and have every issue of both 
.with lots of extra copies of each plus lots of 
Startling , Thrilling Wonder, Planet , Amazing , 
Fantastic Adventures and others. 

Will dispose of all of these as I would like 
to share this wealth of reading pleasure with 
others; if anyone is interested, let them write 
me. 

I never complain about the stories or covers 
and would read F.F.M. and F.N. if they had 
no covers at all. With best wishes for 1950 I am, 
Henry E. Kremer. 

Schuylkill Haven, 

R. D., Penna. 

Lady Hates B.E.M.S. 

For a number of months the idea has been 
moiling and broiling in my mind that it would 
be a good thing to write -and tell you how much 
pleasure your magazines F.F.M. and F.N., bring 
to me. Especially F.F.M. One of your readers 
calls them the aristocracy of their field. There 
doesn’t seem to be any reason why not. I’ll go 
along with that. 

For some reason the letters always get my 
first attention. They are the most mature and 
logical of any I have read in any of the pulp 
magazines. Especially do I look for W. PauL 
Ganley although I do not always agree with 
him and sometimes he’s quite cryptic. 

When I was ten my mother discovered me 
reading Haggard’s “She” and was properly hor- 
rified. 

I missed “The Ship of Ishtar” when it came 
out in your magazine, and I would love to get 
a copy. 

Of all the authors, I like Taine and Merritt 
best, and some of Leinster. I liked “Black 
Butterflies.” In your magazines the tops, to me, 
were “The Conquest of the Moon Pool” by 
Merritt and “The Purple Sapphire” by Taine. 
I thought “The City of the Dead” by Augusta 
Groner was a wonderful story. 

If anyone cares for fantastic or scientific fic- 
tion I will sell my copies of all except F.F.M. 
and F.N. (they are too dear to part with) for 
exactly what I paid. Just send a business card, 
self-addressed, for a list. Too many people 
seem to be trying to make a good thing of 
selling these magazines, and I realize how hard 
they are to get. I’m not a rabid collector myself 
but easily could be if I had the time, so first 
come, first served. 

The illos are wonderful except for the 
B.E.M.’s, One of your front covers I had to 
tear off before I could gather up the courage 
to read the story. It was a hand of glory with a 
red-eyed monster above it and I still shake 
when I recall it. 

My best wishes to both of your publications. 
May they go on forever. 

Anne Forster 
(Mrs. James Forster), 

R 2, B. 41, 

Kingston, New York. 

Concerning Shiel 

Herewith please find check for renewal of my 
subscription to your wonderful magazine. If 
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Back 

Guarantee 

American made. Sturdily constructed, 
yet weighs only lx ounces! Sclen- 
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FREE 

BOOKLET 



explains causes of deafness — tells ■ 
how science can. help. Easy to _ 
read, full of comforting facts. 1 
Write Audivox, Inc., Dept. PF-2, 

259 W. 14 St., New York 11, N. Y. | 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

my subscription has not yet expired, please 
extend it. 

Your most recent novel “Morning Star” 
was an excellent choice. It seems to have both 
popular appeal and genuine literary quality. 

I was surprised at the mixed reception of 
Shiel’s “Purple Cloud”. Apparently. about half 
of your “readers with viewpoints” didn’t like 
it. Guess a taste for Shiel must be acquired. I 
recall that I didn’t particularly care for my first 
some fifteen years ago, but have since acquired 
and read sixteen and hope that somehow I may 
, find the balance of his work. I join with Mr. 
Hovig in his request for “Lord of the Sea” in 
a forthcoming issue. 

However, I feel that all of your selections 
have been good ones. I have all copies of 
F.F.M. and F.N. from the beginning and all 
but two issues elicited my highest praise. In 
those cases I’m sure that the fault lay with 
reader rather than with author or editor. 

Best wishes, 

A. F. Germeshatjser. 

3118 W. 9th St., 

Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

P.S. I’m interested in obtaining any Shiel vol- 
umes. Also, can anyone give me information 
on an index to F.F.M. some fan compiled not 
too long ago? 



Pleasant Reading 

H. Rider has proven his writing versatility 
time and again, and “Morning Star” is no ex- 
ception. The story is weaved steadily and 
surely, to the final destruction of Abi, Kaku 
and Merytra and the subsequent reunion and 
marriage of Tua and Rames, all in. the Haggard 
tradition. His novels are basically primitive 
in the sense that little or no mercy is shown 
to anyone. 

“Morning Star” is not Haggard’s best work, 
but it is typical of the bulk of his novels, al- 
though he uses magic and sorcery far more 
liberally in “Star” than in most of his others. 
“Star” lacked the driving power associated with 
many of his better novels, but it made for 
pleasant diverting reading. 

• Machen’s short story was definitely not one 
of his better works. It is extremely morbid, 
not at all like the Machen that penned such 
masterpieces as “White Powder”, “Great God 
Pan” and others. You do have Bok again, 
though. 

Well, this is as good a time as any to review 
the past year with F.F.M. 

On the whole, it has not been an exceptional 
year; two of your lead novels entering the 
“downright lousy” class. I refer to, of course, 
the saccharine mess (as one fan penned it) 
that was “Angel Island” and the amateurish, 
boring “Ogden’s Strange Story”. 

In the past year, every novel in F.F.M. was 
connected vaguely to that most dreaded of plots 
— the lost race idea. Why? There is so much 
good fantasy material lying around in col- 
lectors’ libraries and you pick out (shame!) 
lost race plots. 

Speaking of lost race plots— only one panned 
(Continued on page 126) 
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BOOK BARGAIHS BEYOND COMPARE! 



BUILD YOUR LIBRARY THIS NEW, MONEY-SAVING WAY! 

Order any book right from your own home. You'll get it promptly, direct from New York (book center 
of the world) . Postage and insurance are free. Here's the smart money-saving way to build a library your 
friends will marvel at. And it's just as perfect for selecting gift books, too. Here are just a few of the 
latest selections worth owning. Use the convenient coupon below . • . 

BUILDING OR BUYING A HOUSE 

by B. K. Johnstone and Associates 

Whether you plan to build or buy a home, .this is the 
most complete and up-to-date value available today. It 
can save you literally thousands of dollars in what may 
be the largest financial transaction of your lifetime — 
the purchase of your house. (Illustrated with sketches 
and diagrams.) 

Pub. ot $2.75 Special Price $1.25 
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WHILE THEY LAST! .. 

Special Gift Package — Original Editions - 
TALES FOR MALES Selected by Ed Fitzgerald 

", . . It is rowdy .... cynical. . . . Notable stories by 
clever writers . , — The Salt Lake Tribune. 

THE BEDSIDE BONANZA Edited by Frank Owen 

“A. lodestone of love anti laughter . . — Frederick Fell. 

Two volumes, 870 pages 

Published at $4.99 2 volumes complete $1.98 



SPECIAL— WHILE THEY LAST! 
THE HOLIDAY READER 

Edited by Bernard Smith, Philip Van 
Doren Stern 

760 pages of stories, poems and es- 
says, especially edited for. vacation 
enjoyment. Almost 100 authors, in- 
cluding some of the most celebrated 
names in English and American liter- 
ature: Ernest Hemingway.. . . Mac- 
Kiniay Kantor . . . Dorothy Parker 
. . . Ogden Nash . . . Stephen Vincent 
Benet . . . Pearl Buck . . . Robert 
Bench ley e, . . D. H. Lawrence . . . 
Thomas Wolfe . . . H. L. Mencken 
. . . many others. 

Pub. at $3.95 Special Price $1.98 



SPECIAL THIS MONTH— 
THE BIG MYSTERY 
CRIME PACKAGi 

We will send you sight unseen 
four popular crime novels by 
famous writers, the selection 
to be made by our own staff. 
The published price of these 
will be at least $10.00. 
Special — » l his month only — $2.98 



CHICAGO, CONFIDENTIAL 
The Lowdown on the Big Town 

by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer 

A cheeky, impudent, uncensored 
account of the fast, 'fabulous city. 
Chicago is the hurly-burly, rough- 
and-tumble, guns-and-girls front 
page hero town of the U.S. And 
so, while CHICAGO, CONFIDEN- 
TIAL is of’ vital importance to 
.every Chicagoan, it will have 
enormous interest to every Amer- 
ican. 

$3.00 



Children's Picture Story Package 
(3 — 6 years) 

FLOWER FABLES by Zillah Whited 
Illustrated in full color. 

THE "CLAYTOON" BOOK 
OF FAIRY TALES 

Illustrations in Claytoon by Sasa-Dorne. 

Pub. at $2.25 Special Price $1.19 



SPECIAL — JAMES T. FARRELL PACKAGE 

2 Famous Novels — the Danny O'Neill Series 
NO STAR IS LOST 
MY DAYS OF ANGER 

Pub. at $3.96 1040 pages The 2 Volumes Complete, $1.98 



WHILE THEY LAST— THREE GREAT NOVELS! 
VERMILION by Idwal Jones 

"A vintage novel . . . full-bodied and to the connoisseur's 
taste.” — Prentice-Hall. Inc. 

I WILL BE GOOD by Hester Chapman 

“An original and deeply impressive book.” — 'Houghton Mifflin 

BARABBAS by Emery Bekessy 

Second large printing, ltecoiumended by the Religious Book 
Club. 

Pub. nt $8.25.1296 pages. The three volumes, $2.98 






Buy your books this new, 
easy by-mail way! 



Yes, order any book you want right from your own 
home. You’ll get it promptly direct from New York 
(book center of the world) at no extra cost — free in- 
surance and postage. Build your library this fast, easy, 
money-saving way. USE THIS COUPON. 



THE FORSYTE SAGA 

by John Galsworthy $2.98 

This is the motion picture edition of one of the moat in- 
teresting novels of all time. Yes, the picture that stars 
Errol Flynn, Greer Carson and Walter Pidgeon, in book 
form — a big book, 921 pages complete, uncut. A rare oppor- 
tunity while the limited supply lasts l 



WHILE SUPPLIES LAST! 



I Popular Publications, Dept. D, 

| 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

I Send me the books checked below. 1 enclose remittance 

J □ James T. Farrell Package, □ Tales for Males, 

* $1.98 The Bedside Bonanza, 

| O Building or Buying a □ B 'g Mystery Crime 
| House, $1.25 Package, $2.98 

I □ Children’s Picture Story D |12?ii '& l 

I Package. $1.19 L W| J! Be J 



Package. $1.19 Barabbac 

IQ The Holiday Reader, $1.98 □Chicago, 

| □ The Forsyte Saga, $2.98 Confidential 
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$1.98 



$2.98 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 



“Saved my Life 

A God-send for GAS-HEARTBURN* 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the fast- 
est-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — medicines 
like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings 
comfort in a jiffy or return bottle to us for double money back.© 

BELL-ANS for Acid Indigestion 25c 



High School Course 

at Home 



Many finish in 2 Years 



I Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
I equivalent to resident school work — prepares for college 



IS 

|s. 

■ desired. Hlyh school education is Terr Important for advancement 

■ In huainees and industry and socially. Don't be handicapped all 

■ your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 

■ Flee Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

li American School, Dept, H A49, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 

INVENTORS 

Learn how to protect your Invention. Specially prepared 
"Patent Guide” containing detailed Information concerning 
patent protection and procedure with "Record of Invention” 
form will be forwarded to you upon request — without obligation. 

CLARBKB A . O’BRIEN A HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
026 -D District Notional Bldg. « Washington 5 , D. C 




SEND * 
FOR THIS 



WEE.' 



Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today far this boob 
FREE, together with siieclal offer of 
a course to Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested In Galtlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dipt. 846, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

NERVOUS STOMACH 

ALLIMIN relieves distressing symptoms of ’’nervous stomach” 
— heaviness after meals, belching, bloating and colic due to 
gas. ALLIMIN has been scientifically tested by doctors and 
found highly effective. World famous — more than a J4 bil- 
lion sold to date. At all good drug stores. 



ALLIMIN Garlic Tablets 





oo/V T BE A FIREBUG/ 



EXTINGUISH THAT CIGARETTE 

with A 

"SNUFIT” 

^7 Works Like Magic - Clips On 
Your Car - Just Insert Cigarette 
i Into “Snuflt” - Don’t Crush It 
I Cigarette Is Cold In 5 Seconds jt* 
Box B - Valley Village SU. -*• 
UNDERWOOD CO. North Hollywood - Calif. 



CARBURETOR TOO RICH 



MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 

• owners who are watting money and not getting 
proper gas mileage due to over -rich mixta re* 
will beplensed to learn how to save gasoline 
‘ y VACtJ-MATING over-rich mixtures. V A CU- 
_ jfATlC fits all cart, trucks and tractors. It is 
I automatic and operates on the supercharge 
■ principle. Easily installed In a few minutes. 

SALESMEN WANTED! He Pnst.1 

\ Send name, address on penny postcard for free 
r particular* and how to getyonrs for introducing. 

VACU-MATIC CO- 7017- 1381 W. State St- WAUWATOSA. WM. 
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(Continued from page 124) 
out and that was Shiel’s “Purple Cloud”. I see 
where many scorned this all-time classic. Well, 
in defense — said H. P. Lovecraft, “The sensa- 
titons of this lone survivor as he realizes his 
position and roams through the corpse -littered 
and treasure-strewn cities of the world as their 
absolute master, are delivered with a skill and 
artistry falling little short of actual majesty.” 
I put this master’s quotation down in response 
to these people. The defense rests! 

For a few future suggestions, Taine would be 
greatly appreciated above all others (excluding 
Lovecraft of course) ; then there is Talbot Mun- 
dy’s “Jimgrim” and “Ramsden” series, which 
in my own opinion, exceed Haggard. There are, 
too, the two wonderful novels by S, Fowler 
Wright. “Deluge” and its sequel “Dawn”. 
Lastly, how about a truly great terror novel, 
“The Dark Chamber” (no ghosts) by Leonard 
Cline. Fans who appreciated the “Undying 
Monster” would be eternally grateful for pub- 
lication of same. 

I am ending my letter with the usual and 
persistent request for a permanent fantasy 
poetry section. How about it fans, let’s back 
this movement — get going and ask for one! 

Larry B. C. Saunders. 

170 Washington Ave., 

Stamford, Conn. 



Needs Help 

I’m writing you this letter in hopes that I 
may get some help from your readers and also 
I feel it only fair to say that I am also writing 
to F.N. and A.M.F.M. for the same reasons. 

My problem is, that after just completing 
my back file of F.F.M. they were all destroyed. 
Now I must start all over and thought your 
readers might be able to help me. If any of 
them have back issues of F.F.M. that they 
aren’t asking too high a price for, I would 
certainly appreciate hearing from them. 

I’ve just now finished reading “Morning 
Star” by Haggard in your last issue and found 
it to be up to his usual good work. “She” has 
always been my favorite of his works but I 
find “Morning Star” even surpasses it in many 
spots. While I’m still talking on Haggard I’d 
like to put in a request for the other two 
stories in the trilogy of “She”. I have found 
reference to them but don’t know the names. 
Can you tell me? 

“The Secret People” sounds like it will be 
an entertaining story so I’ll wait two months 
and see how your short review of it fits the 
plot. So far, I haven’t been disappointed too 
much. 

Besides “Morning Star”, the story I’ve en- 
joyed most in your recent issues was “The 
Starkenden Quest”. Not so much fantasy in 
it, but very good anyway. 

Will close with a wish that the sequel to 
“The Lion’s Way” would turn up soon in the 
pages of F.F.M. 

Guy E. Tekwieleger, Jr. 

P. O. Box 387, 

Nampa, Idaho. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Thousands Now Play Popular Songs 



Who Didn ’t Know a Note of Music Before 




You, too, con learn your favorite 
instrument at home, without 
a teacher, this quick, 
easy, money-saving way 

T HINK of the fun YOU are missing! The popularity, 
friendship, good times! Why? Because you think it’s 
hard to learn music. You have an idea that it’3 a slow, 
tedious task, with lots of boring drills and exercises. 

That’s not the twentieth-century way! Surely you’ve heard 
the news! How people all over the world have learned to 
play by a method so simple a child can understand it — so 
fascinating that it’s like playing a game. Imagine! You 
learn without a teacher — in your spare time at home — at a 
cost of only a few cents a day! You learn by the famous 
print-and-picture method — every position, every move be- 
fore your eyes in big, clear illustrations. You CAN’T go 
wrong! And best of all, you start playing real tunes almost 
at once, from the very first lesson. 

No needless, old-fashioned “scales’* 
and exercises. No confused, perplex- 
ing study. You learn to play by play- 
ing. It’s thrilling, exciting, inspiring! 

No wonder hundreds of thousands of 
people have taken up music this easy 
way. No wonder enthusiastic letters 
like those reproduced here pour in 
from all over the world. 

Sound interesting? Well, just name the 
instrument you’d like to play and we’ll 
prove you CAN ! (Instruments supplied 
when needed, Cash or Credit.) Mail the 
coupon or write. Do it now! 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

3676 Brunswick Bldq. r„f?5U kTl 

Maui YapIc If) MY learned to play so well in so short a 

new torn iu, n. i« time.” *h. c. 8.. caiir. 



Music Is the magic key to friendship, fun, 
romance. The person who can play a musical 
instrument. Is always sure of a welcome. Why 
not let music open up a new world for you. 
Thousands have discovered unexpected pleas- 
ure and profit in music, thanks to the unique 
" 1 that makes it amazingly easy to learn. 



Send for FREE Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample 



See for yourself bow this wonderful 
self-instruction method works. Sit 
down, in the privacy of your own 
home, with the interesting illustra- 
ted booklet. "How to Learn Music 
at Home.” No salesman will call — 
decide for yourself whether you want 
to play this easy way. — 52nd year. 







Invited to Parties. "Be- 
fore I took your course 
I didn't know one note 
of music. Then three 
months later I started 
to play for dances. I've 
been invited to many 
parties. The course is 
easy and interesting.” 
•It. M. Vancouver, 
B. C. 

•Aotual pupils’ name! 




fu. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
■ 3676 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

I I am interested in music study, particularly in the in 
;trument indicated ’ ’ ‘ ... 

: iet. “How to Leai 
(Picture Sample. 
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Well Worth Money. Surprised Friends. 
“The course is fully "People who hear me 
self explanatory. When play don't understand 
one is finished with it how I do it. They ask 
there is little one need if I haven’t had les- 
learn. It is well worth sons from a teacher. To 
the "money and I fully their surprise they find 
believe you have the I haven’t. I’m glad to 
finest- course on the be a student of your 
market today.” *It. K. School.” *F. H. Athol. 
G.. Clarksburg, W. Va. Kans. 
i on request. Pictures by Professional models 



Pipe, Reed Organ Modern 



, vioim 

| Piano Accordion 

I Saxophone 
Trumpet, Cornet 
| Mr. 



Tenor Banjo 

Ukulele 

Clarinet 

Trombone 

Flute 

Piccolo 



Elementary 
Harmony 
Mandolin 
Practical Finger 
Control 
Have You 



| Address 

I City 

^Note: If you a 



State 

i under 16 yrs. of age. parents must sign coupon. 



SAVE 2c — Stick coupon on penny postcard. 
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MEN 'at WOMEN! PART 03 fULl TIME! 



Make big steady money selling 
people who have already shown an 
interest in owning revolutionary 
new home appliance! Continuous 
national advertising— full pages in 
life, sat. eve. post, etc. No door- 
bell pushing — you operate out of 
your local appliance dealer's 
store. No inventory, no investment, 
no credit problems. We train you. 
Write today for FREE 16 -page . 
folder "How, to make big money/ 
even in your spare time”! Write 
Lewyt Corp., 78 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn 11, N.Y. 
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NEW COLOR FILM 


35MM - 


120 - 620 - 116 - 616 - 127 


j Sample Roll Twenty-five Cents 


MORE FILM 


Hemlock, New Yolk 



IN SPARE TIME SEtliNCi 

Fine $15 0<itfIM*urnlshedl 

•Men; women add to regular Income, sell 
Cosmetics, Household Products, Hosiery, i 
Wo show you how to make money from 
first hour, build LIFETIME REPEAT 
business. Sena name on post card 
TODAY for full details. 

CORO# Dept. 1 13, |7 N. Wabash, Chicago 3, II 

IBiMilEIS 

If you believe that you have an invention, you should find out how 
to protect !lt. We are registered Patent Attorneys. Send for copy of 
our Patent: Booklet "How to Protect Your Invention,” and an "In- 
vention Record" form. No -obligation. They are yours for the asking. 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 

Rcgl«t«r*d Patent Attorneys 

ISO-G Victor Building Washington I, D. C. 

STUDY AT HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS. 40 years expert instruction — over 
114,000 students enrolled. LL.B. Degree 
awarded. All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK — “Law and Executive Guid- 
ance”— NOW I 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept..,27-B, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 

" mr mm 

ADVERTISING 

MAK€ A QUICK KILLING ! 

Everything you heed to CLEAN up 
this yew! Amazing new catalog and 
Frea- sales kit bring* you THOU- 
SANDS of Advertising specialties, 
pricing tickets, electric signs, display 

K vices. Send postcard for It today, 
member it’s FREE! Write: 

PRICING PRESS, Dept. PF 

103 Lafayette St. N. Y. 13. N. Y. 

SAHARA WAflSliSS 
HAND 'SOAP 

Remove* without water — Paint, Ter, Creaie, 
Ink, etc. Quickly — Eatlly - — Contains lanolin. 
PREVENTS CHAPPING AND ROUGH, RED 
HANDS. SEND $1.00 FOR TWO 60c TUBES — 
POSTPAID. Money-Back Guarantee — Agent* 
Wanted. 

Sahara Products Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
(Continued from page 126) 

“Morning Star” Best Haggard 

Had I not seen H. Rider Haggard’s name on 
“Morning Star” I would have thought him in- 
capable of creating such a superb story. I had 
previously attempted vainly to struggle 
through Haggard’s so-called classics: “She”, 
“King Solomon’s Mines”, and “Allan Quater- 
main”. 

It seemed to me that after Haggard got 
well into the story, he would begin repeating 
the same adventures under slightly different 
settings. The thing became so darned boring 
after a while that I couldn’t finish it. 

I experienced no such monotony in “Morn- 
ing Star”, however. Perhaps Haggard didn’t 
get a chance to make the piece tedious because 
of its comparatively short length. At any rate, 
it was one of the most engrossing, well-told 
fantasies that I have ever read. Outside of 
“The Devil’s Spoon”, it’s the best novel I’ve yet 
seen in two years of reading F.F.M. 

A good short story would have made this an 
almost perfect issue. Unfortunately, Machen’s 
“Strange Occurrence in Clerkenwell” was one 
of the poorer works of the old master. The 
style of the story was stuffily British (if you 
know what I mean) ; the plot was rather vague, 
and the punch (?) ending shoddily handled. 
Machen will probably turn over in his grave 
upon hearing this; but as I never expected a 
classic like “Morning Star” from Haggard, -I 
never expected such junk from the writer of 
“The Pipes of Pan”. 

The illustrations, always "above average in 
F.F.M & F.N., were excellent The cover was 
beautiful, Lawrence being a master at that type 
of artwork. But when are we going to get a 
Finlay cover? Finlay, who is, in my opinion, 
the best science-fantasy artist of our time, 
deserves more than one cover assignment every 
five or six issues. The lone Bok insider was 
very good. Let’s see more of his work, both 
inside and outside! 

The letters in this issue, were, as always, 
quite interesting. But why not have a separate, 
one-page, swap department? I am glad to see 
that you print missiles as well as missives (to 
borrow from Super Science ). I agree, by the 
way, with Stanley Skirvin concerning the 
growing staleness of the “lost race” type of 
story, and also with Paul Ganley about many 
reprints in both of your mags being adventure, 
not fantasy. However, I have one bone to pick, 
with the majority of your readers. I do not see 
very many favorable comments on “The Purple 
Cloud”, which is one of the truly great fantasy 
classics. Possibly it is no longer as popular as 
it once was because the idea has been copied 
many times since Shiel first wrote the story. 
Still, however, it is a masterpiece. Let’s have 
more Shiel! 

Morton D. Paley. 

1455 Townsend Ave., 

New York 52, N.Y. 

Editor's Note : We had some letters published 
praising " The Purple Cloud ”, -which you must 
have missed. Many of the readers liked it and 
some thought it was wonderful 




MRS. AMWORTH 
(Continued from page 113) 
sandy, and soon after six struck we had 
delved down to the coffin lid. With his pick 
he loosened the earth round it and, ad- 
justing the rope through the handles by 
which it had been lowered, we tried to 
raise it. This was a long and laborious 
business, and the light had begun to herald 
day in the east before we had it out and 
lying by the side of the grave. With his 
screwdriver he loosed the fastenings of 
the lid and slid .it aside, and standing 
there we looked on the face of Mrs. Am- 
worth. The eyes, once closed in death, 
were open, and the . cheeks were flushed 
with colour, the red, full-lipped mouth 
seemed to smile. ‘ 

“One blow and it is all over,” he said. 
“You need not look." 

He grasped the pick in both hands, 
raised it an inch or two for the taking of 
his aim, and then with full force brought 
it down on her breast. A fountain of blood, 
though she had been dead so long, spouted 
high in the air, falling with the thud of 
a heavy splash over the shroud, and 
simultaneously from those red lips came 
one long, appalling cry, swelling up like 
some hooting'siren, and dying away again. 
With that, instantaneous as a lightning 
flash, came the, touch of corruption on 
her face, the cblour of it faded to ash, 
the plump cheeks fell in, the mouth 
dropped. 

“Thank God, that’s over,” said he, and 
without pause slipped the coffin lid back 
into its place. 

Day was coming fast now, and, work- 
ing like men possessed, we lowered the 
coffin into its place again and shovelled 
the earth over it. . . . The birds were busy 
with their earliest pipings as we went back 
to Maxley. 



DIESEL-AUTO 

MECHANICS M4 ™ 



GET 

INTO 



ALL PHASES 



SHOP METHOD 

HOME TRAIN5NG 




Get Complete Training 

Diesel-Automotive Industry 
needs trained men, to install, 
maintain and repair all types 
Diesel and Automotive en- 
gines — AND allied equip- 
ment. Now, National Schools 
offers, you practical, proved 

home study training covering ALL . 

Basic instruction and specialization in field of 
your choice. All-embracing instruction. Val- 
uable, large engine 
-manual— TOOLS and 
EQUIPMENT in- 
. eluded. Earn while 
you learn. INVESTI- 
GATE^-get full in- 
formation. 




APPROVED 
FOR VETERANS 



ISAtIQNAL SCHOOLS 

^OS^A NGELE^^ 

,■ NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. PFGD-6. (Mail in envelop* 

■ 4000 South Figueroa Street or paste- om penny 

I Los Angeles 37, California- postcard) 

■ Mail me FREE the book, YOUR FUTURE IN DIESEL, to- 
I gether with the Sample Lesson. I understand I may keep and 
g use- the information with no obligation. 

B Name Age 

■ Address 

8 City Zone State 

■ - . O Chock here 'if Veteran of World War 11 

MlHiRFOOT 

Dr. Schoil’s Fast Relief anil Healing Aid! 

Don’t wait! Get Dr., Scholl’s 
SOI.VEX today! This famous 
prescription of Dr._ Scholl’s 
quickly relieves itching, kills 
fungi of Athlete's Foot on 
contact, aids rapid healing 
of red, raw, cracked or 

E eeling skin. Insist on 
»r. Scholl's SOLVEX. 

In Liquid, Ointment , 
or Powder form. / 




Itching, Red, f 
Cracked Skin beta 
and w tte Fwt : 
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AMAZING NEW SPECIAL OFFER MAIL ORDER TODAY ' 







MINIT-ON plfiSflC AUTO COVERALLS 



Sturdy, colorful, waterproof, stainproof 



Always ready . . . just slip on over car upholstery. Sure protection against wet or 
greasy garments, bathing suits, dog’s muddy paws or children's soiled shoes. 

— beach '•blanket" for sun bathing or picnics. Fine for home. A 
ORDER TODAY. Send money order. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 



Wonderful 

thousand ui 

State type desired. 



Separate front 
or rear seat 



<& Complete set, 

▼ JL front and roar S 

seats Na * r 



TEXELENT CO • 206 AMSTERDAM AVE ■ NEW YORK N Y ' 



Divided 

solid 

k-f rant 




Can you profit by their mistakes? 



“What’s your biggest mistake?” That’s the ques- 
tion asked of American men and women in a 
national poll. Almost one out of every three who 
answered said, “Not getting enough education.” 

You needn’t make that mistake. Not when it’s 
so easy to study with I. C. S. at home in your 
spare time. 

The next biggest mistake, said the men, was 
“Wrong choice ol career." 

Study with I. C. S. and you have over 400 
courses to choose from. Part of our job here at 
I. C. S. is making sure that you pick the course 
that’s right for you! 

Number Three Mistake? “ Failed to seize 
oppor tuni ties . ’ ’ 

Be sure to seize your opportunities. Be sure to 
fill out and mail the coupon below — today! 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



Without cost or obligation, plus* sand m 
Bust not* and 
Academic Counts 

□ Accounting O Advertising 

□ App. Psychology □ Bookkaaping 

□ Business Adminiitration 

□ Bus. Correspondence □ Bus. Law 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Cost Accounting 
n Federal Tax 

□ First Year College 

□ Foremanship □ French 

□ Good English □ High School 

□ Higher Mathematic* □ Illustration 

□ Industrial Supervision * 

□ Motor Traffic O Postal Civil Service 

□ Retailing □ Retail Bus. Management 

D Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering O Stenography 

□ Spanish Q Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Heating □ Plumbing 

□ Refrigeration □ Steam Filling 



\ BOX 3275-D, SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 

i full particulars about the course BEFORE which 1 have marked X: 



Chemical Court* 

□ Chemical Engineering 
Q Chemistry, Analytical 

□ Chemistry, Industrial 

□ Chemistry. Mfg. Iron & Steel 
Q Petroleum Refining 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Architec- 
tural end Mining Couraee 

□ Architecture □ Architectural Drafting 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Civil Engineering □ Coal Mining 

□ Contracting and Building 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Lumber Dealer 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structmal Drifting 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
Communications Couraee 

□ Electronic* 

□ Prac. FM and Television _ 

□ Prac. Telephony □ Radio Operating □ Machine Shop Inspection 

□ Radio, General □ Radio Servicing □'Mechanical Drafting 

□ Telegraph Engineering □^Mechanical Engineering 



Electrical Coursee 

□ Electrical Drafting 
D Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Ugh! and Power 

□ Lighting Technician 
D Plastics □ Practical Electrician 

□ Power House Electric 

□ Ship Electrician 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

□ Auto Technician □ Aviation 

□ Diesel-Electric 

□ Diesel Engines □ Gas Engines 

Mechanical Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineer's. Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ Flight Engineer 

□ Forging □ Foundry Work 

□ Heal Treatment of Metals 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shop 



□ Sheet-Metal Worker O Ship Drifting 

□ Ship Fitting □ Too) Designing 

□ ToolmakinR □ Welding Engineering 

□ Welding— Gas and Electric 

Railroad Couraee 

□ Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Locomotive Firemen 

□ Locomotive Machinist 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 

□ Steam and Diesel Loco. Eng. 
Stationary Engineering 
Courses 

□ Boilermaking 

□ Dumb us; Engrg. □ Engine Running 

□ Marine Engineering 

D Power Plant Engr. Q Steam Engineer 
Textile Courses 



□ Woolen Manufacturing 
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Enrollment under (LI. Bill approved for World War II Veterans. Special tuition rates to members of tho Armed Forces. 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd, Montreal, Canada. 
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HAVE A PROFIT 
MAKING BUSINESS 
Of YOUR OWNj 



PnoT^ 

r ^ONf^ 

TO 

<Vvis\ 



ADVERTISED 
% PRODUCTS 



i EXPERIENCE 



' FREE ^ 
SAMPLE! 



*• OR <v 







A LIFETIME FUTURE 

Man or woman — young or old, YOU can earn a steady income in full 
or spare time as an independent Kendex dealer. Amazing and almost 
“impossible” earnings can become a reality for you. Herbert Armstrong 
of Tenn. earned $202 in 9 days. C. O. Watkins of Oregon sent 92 orders 
in one day. You have the same opportunity to duplicate these exceptional 
earnings. Over one million dollars will be earned in 1950 by Kendex 
dealers — why not let us establish you in your own business and get a 
share of these wonderful earnings? 

I KENDEX NYLONS REPLACED FREE . . . 

if they run or snag within guarantee period up to three months! Impos- 
sible? It’s true! No matter what the cause — hard use or deliberate abuse — 
whether it is fault of the hose or the wearer — Kendex nylons are re- 
placed FREE if they run, snag or become unfit fpr wear within the 
guarantee period. How could any woman resist a positive guarantee of 
satisfaction when she can obtain it without paying any more than other 
standard advertised brands? Kendex nylons are NOT sold in stores, so 
you have no competition. Complete line includes everything from heavy 
70 denier service weight to gossamer luxurious ultra sheer 15 denier 60 
gauge. Proportioned sizes and lengths. Latest colors plus white. 

LINGERIE - ROSES - HOUSECOATS - MEN'S HOSE 

In addition to the sensational Kendex nylons, you will have a complete 
line of glamorous lingerie, beautiful robes and housecoats plus a com- 
plete line of Kentcraft mens’ hosiery guaranteed for one full year. Any 
pair or pairs of men’s hose that does not give satisfactory wear within 
one year of purchase will he replaced FREE! 

NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 

Kendex will spend over $350,000.00 in 1950 to tell millions of readers of 
the advantages in buying from you. Almost every issue of Good House- 
keeping, Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s, Women’s Home Companion 
and Ladies’ Home Journal carry our advertising in addition to many 
others. Kendex has advertised in Life, Look, Collier’s, etc. Awarded Good 
Housekeeping Seal, Thousands of orders are shipped daily from coast 
io coast. • 



EVERYTHING GIVEN FREE 




Risk nothing! Mail coupon and we will send you, 
free and prepaid, complete money-making outfits 
including sample nylon stocking, samples of lin- 
gerie, robes, housecoats and men’s hose fabrics 
and everything you need to immediately start 
making money. Complete outfits become your 
property even if you don’t send any business. 
I Simply write orders, we deliver and 
collect. Advance cash plus huge bonus. 

No money or experience needed. Mail- 
I ing the coupon is all you need to start 
on the road to a 52-weeks-of-the-year 
I high paying business of your own. You- 
;r » have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 



FOUR MONEY-MAKING UNES\ 

• WOMEN'S NYLON HOSIERY 
• GLAMOROUS LINGERIE 
• HOUSECOATS -ROBES 
‘ • ME N'S HO SIERY 
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TODAY 

V*' TO *V- NO 
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KENDEX COMPANY, BABYLON 29, N.Y. 







OBLIGATION 



KENDEX COMPANY Dote . _ IW 0 

BABYLON 29, N.Y. 

Send me, free end prepaid, everything 1 need to make money 
o$ a Kendex dealer, including sample slocking etc. There is 
nothing for me to pay now or later ond I am under no obliga- 
tion in accepting your money-making outfits. 



Name. — 
Address-.. 
City 
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Best tire value starts INSIDE 



'i8.E Goodrich 




IF YOU CAN TELL WHICH ATHLETES ARE BEST , YOU CAN TELL WHICH TIRE IS BEST: 




2 Every lire has thousands 
of cords that Ilex as you 
ride. In mosL tires, these cords 
are out of rythm like the athletes 
above. That's because the cords 
are hampered by non-working 
cross threads. 




Because no cross-threads 
hinder the action of B. F. 
Goodrich tire cords, they work 
in rythm like the athletes above. 
Carry impact from one to 
another, smother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion bumps. 




4 Note how cords of most 
tires are bunched and gapped 
by slender cross-threads. Result : 
weak spots, "slacker" cords, over- 
worked cords. B KG cords, in- 
stead, are scaled in rubber, with 
uniform sparing ami tension. 




5 Only B. F. Goodrich has 
the equipment and skills 
to give you "rythmic-flexing 
cords" in every lire for every 
need. Huy today. See your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, 0. 
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